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The Laborers’ Rights 


(Pastoral of His Eminence William Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, Archbishop of Boston.) 


The time of Advent set apart by the Church to pre- 
pare the minds of men for the coming of the Prince of 
Peace seems an appropriate one, venerable brethren of 
the clergy and laity, to open my pastoral heart to you 
on a subject vitally connected with your domestic, civil 
and spiritual peace. 

The social problem of the relations between employers 
and employed appears to be the one most fraught with 
danger to our peaceful living. It has been many times 
in the past the source of widespread discord and dis- 
order, and may in the future prove a danger to the public 
peace unless some remedy can be found to better our 
social conditions. The hostile attitude of one set of 
men against another is always prejudicial to the per- 
manence of peaceful relations ; but when two classes are 
arrayed in antagonism and distrust, each against the 
other, the one with the resources of wealth and power 
behind it, the other with the force of numbers to make 
its influence felt, society is menaced by impending out- 
breaks, and the peace of families, the tranquillity of the 
State and the normal calm engendered by religion are 
imperiled. 

To find a way out of these social dangers, to reconcile 
conflicting interests, to lay down a basis for the just and 
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equitable settlement of differences between employers 
and workers is a call to an apostolate of the highest ser- 
vice, which every lover of his faith and of his country 
should heed, and to which every Christian and every 
patriot may well consecrate his best endeavors. 

Justice and charity, two of the noblest Christian virtues, 
hold a foremost place in any genuine crusade for social 
betterment, and make the cause a holy one that appeals 
even more strongly to the churchman than to the states- 
man. 

The proper consideration of the problem depends much 
on the way in which we approach it. The initial mistake 
that is made in trying to find a solution is in viewing the 
question as a merely economic one. The lives and hap- 
piness of millions of human beings are involved in the 
issue; and this gives it a moral aspect which cannot be 
ignored. It is much more than an economic problem. 
From the moment that the well-being of individuals and 
families is concerned in any question at issue it is lifted 
out of the domain of mere economics. Bald political 
economy, with its inflexible law of supply and demand, 
can no longer cope with it. The reciprocal rights and 
duties inhering in the personality and position of those 
who are making claims and of those who are resisting 
them, enter in and create at once a moral issue. In the 
long run dollars and-cents are powerless before a just 
human right, and must give way in every community 
ruled by principles of justice. 

The question of human rights that is involved in the 
issue between capital and labor goes deeper down than 
any legal enactment concerning them. In fact, much of 
the confusion of thought surrounding the problem 
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springs from a faulty conception of the fundamental 
sources of human society. There is a tendency to-day 
to exalt unduly the State, and to regard it as the creator 
of all the rights and privileges which we enjoy, and to 
look to it for the solution of all our problems. Such a 
position is philosophically and historically false. The 
family is, by nature and in fact, anterior to the State. 
There are certain inherent individual and family rights 
that spring from nature itself and from the fundamental 
relations established by the Creator in the universe which 
antedate the constitution of States or the enactments of 
civil law. The authority of the parent over his child, 
his right to provide for his family, the choice of the 
kind of education his children shall receive—all these 
fundamental rights are rooted in the very nature of 
family life. So also the rights of conscience are in- 
herent in the individual. They were not created by the 
State. They are anterior to it by nature and in fact. 
But if the State is not the creator of them, the State 
should be the conserver and respecter of them. For it 
was precisely to safeguard these primary rights of the 
individual and of the family that States were formed. 
To the fact that man is by nature a social being, made 
so by his Creator, and to the natural need of individuals 
and families of protecting their primary and natural 
rights, which alone and isolated they had not the strength 
to defend against unjust aggression, States owe their 
origin and formation. It is the province of the State in 
consonance with its origin to protect these fundamental, 
individual and family rights, not to invade them. 
Now, the right of a man to provide for his family is 
a natural one. In the exercise of this right he may sell 
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his labor for what he considers just compensation, or 
may refuse his labor for what he deems an inadequate 
return. The measure which he must use in determining 
his decision is that imposed by nature itself. He must 
support his family; and the living wage which he has a 
right to demand according to the teaching of Leo XIII, 
of blessed memory, is the one which will maintain his 
family in decent and frugal comfort. The man who 
accepts less through necessity or fear of harder condi- 
tions is the victim of force and injustice. This general 
norm of wage does not exclude the special claims of labor, 
skilled and unskilled, which according to the degree of 
toil or danger incurred has a right to greater compensa- 
tion. It simply means that the lowest measure of com- 
pensation must be the decent maintenance of a man and 
his home. 

This principle is based on sound political economy and 
the highest political wisdom. The safety of the State 
depends upon the integrity of its homes. To build up 
contented homes should be the aim of enlightened legis- 
lation as well as the scope of every movement for social 
betterment. The source of the nation’s strength lies in 
the stable and well-ordered home, and without it national 
greatness swiftly hastens to decay. The homeless man, 
free from the restraints of domestic life, may easily be- 
come a menace, and to diminish such a danger becomes 
the duty of comprehensive patriotic statesmanship. 

The maintenance of a home, then, is the minimum 
wage dictated by the law of nature, and prompted by the 
highest public policy. It is the clear right of the wage- 
earner, and to protect this right he may make use of all 
legitimate means. He may combine with others to en- 
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force it and form a union with his fellow-workers to 
exert the adequate moral power to maintain it or to 
better his condition within the limits of justice. To 
deny him this right is a tyranny and an injustice. He has 
no other way to safeguard his interests. The rich and 
the powerful have many ways which they do not hesitate 
to employ to protect their investments; the workingman 
has only the support of peaceful combination, 

Moreover, workmen’s associations may peacefully 
agitate and seek to mold public opinion in their favor 
to bring about a redress of real grievances. A cam- 
paign of this kind must, however, be legitimately con- 
ducted, free from violations of justice and of charity 
and of the public peace. Finally, the worker in the last 
resort, has the right to refuse to work, that is to strike, 
and to induce by peaceful and lawful methods others 
to strike with him, when this extreme measure becomes 
necessary to mitigate unendurable conditions, or to 
wrest from an unreasonable employer just compensation 
for his labor, after all other measures have failed. 

All this is the teaching of the illustrious Pontiff Leo 
XIII, in his now famous encyclical “On the Condition 
of the Workingmen.” It has its root in the law of 
nature, which dictates that a man has a natural right to 
a wage which will maintain his home in frugal and rea- 
sonable comfort. All the other conclusions which we 
have laid down are but corollaries flowing from this 
fundamental principle, on the ground that anyone who 
possesses a natural right may make use of all legitimate 
means to protect it, and to safeguard it from violation. 

These are the objective principles which may serve as 
guiding ones in contests between workers and employers, 
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and if loyally accepted by both sides would undoubtedly 
mitigate the bitterness that often arises in labor disputes. 

The principles governing the conduct of employers 
are well known, and are generally accepted as the only 
safe ones which may be followed. They may be sum- 
med up as follows: Capital has a right to a just share 
of the profits, but only to a just share: Employers 
should treat those who work under them with humanity 
and justice; they should be solicitous for the healthful 
conditions of the places where workmen daily toil; they 
should use all reasonable means to promote the material 
and moral well-being of their employees. They should 
be kindly, humane and just in all their relations with 
them. 

We are well aware that some of these principles find 
no place in a political and commercial economy which 
has become wholly pagan. We are convinced, however, 
that the social problem of the relations between em- 
ployers and workers can never be settled on any other 
than a Christian basis. The attitude of each towards 
the other must radically change round to a Christian one, 
else we shall have the spectacle of two opposing forces 
facing each other in a hostile spirit, each stubbornly in- 
sisting on its pound of flesh, with no thought of the 
Christian brotherhood which ought to bind them to- 
gether. 

The present deplorable situation in the world of labor 
has been brought about by a neglect of Christian prin- 
ciples, and by the attempt to put this question on a 
material basis only. On the other hand, riches and power 
bring danger in their train unless moral rectitude and 
moral standards are accepted as guiding sign posts along 
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the way of life. Money gives power, and it may be 
sought after too anxiously without due regard to the 
principles of justice. 

St. Paul has declared in the sixth chapter of his first 
epistle to Timothy that “the desire of money is the root 
of all evil,’ meaning, of course, its inordinate and 
greedy desire. Men are forgetting these principles. 
They are making too much of money for money’s sake. 
They have forgotten the injunction of the Saviour given 
in the twelfth chapter of St. Luke: “Take heed and 
beware of all covetousness; for a man’s life doth not 
consist in the abundance of things which he possesseth.” 
There is need of this solemn warning. 

Men with money should be careful to regard it as a 
means to do good rather than an end. They should be- 
ware lest its possession make them arrogant, tyrannical 
and despisers of their less fortunate brethren. The great 
restraining force against these natural tendencies is the 
spirit of religion, which subdues while it strengthens, and 
sanctifies while it chastens. Whether as individuals or 
as members of corporate bodies, men of wealth must re- 
member that the Christian law obliges them in one 
capacity as in the other. There is no double moral stand- 
ard, no loophole of escape from the sanctions which the 
moral law of Christ imposes. Men of wealth should not 
buy that which is not sellable according to Christian 
ethics. It is an abuse of their wealth and an infraction of 
the moral code, and a crime against society. 

The merely natural outlook has produced another idea 
of wealth which is a source of danger. Men regard 
themselves as absolute owners of what they possess, and 
claim the right to do with it what they please. In one 
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sense this is true. They are owners, and exclusive 
owners. But there is a law higher than themselves, and 
there is a God above them. To stand stubbornly upon 
individual ground and because they are owners to ab- 
solve themselves from all obligations to society and their 
weaker brethren, is paganism pure and simple. In reality 
they are, according to the Divine Word, stewards of 
God. The greater their wealth, the greater their respon- 
sibilities. 

Before the so-called Reformation this was the Chris- 
tian conception of wealth, as anyone who will read the 
records of history will readily see. There was poverty, 
but no pauperism. The rich man saw in the poor his 
brethren in Jesus Christ, and was well content to share 
his treasures on earth, that he might lay up for himself 
treasures in heaven. 

The individualistic principle of life was introduced by 
the revolt against the authority of the Church. The 
unity of faith was broken and Christendom ceased to be 
one great organic social body, one brotherhood in Christ. 
Once granted the principle that man can choose, as he 
would a garment, his own religion, the most supreme 
issue of life, the way is open for him to have. his own 
way in things of all moral import. The direct tendency of 
the spirit of individualism is to breed self-sufficiency and 
selfishness. That it does not always do so is owing 
solely to the fact that it is not always carried out to its 
logical outcome. 

There is need of a return to old Catholic ideals. Men 
must learn to give to every cause of religion and charity 
and mutual help, in proportion to their means. Rich 
men should bear in mind that they shall one day hear 
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the voice of the Master of all saying, “render an account 
of thy stewardship.” There must be a generous recogni- 
tion, on the part of those whom God has blessed with 
abundance, of their obligations to society and the poorer 
members of the human family. The Christian spirit 
must be enkindled in the soul, and this will of itself 
arouse the noble and generous disposition to approach 
conflicts with a calm and balanced mind, and with a 
readiness to listen to higher impulses than the mere de- 
sire for victory over helpless and oftentimes maddened 
men, who, alas, too often have good reason to believe 
that the rich have lost all sense of kindly feeling and 
think only of themselves. 

On the other hand, workers are just as much bound 
by the Christian law as their employers. This fact seems 
to be lost sight of at times, and men give way to their 
baser impulses. The spirit of envy generates discontent, 
and the attitude of the laborer towards his employer 
becomes un-Christian and pagan. There is a disposition, 
too, to regard work as an intolerable burden to be 
gotten rid of as soon as possible, and with as little 
effort as possible. This is contrary to Christian 
teaching. The Wise Man in Ecclesiastes, who had tasted 
all the pleasures of life, was forced to confess: “for I 
have found that there is nothing better for a man than 
to rejoice in his work.” This natural discontent is 
fomented and intensified by the noisy agitators of 
Socialism, the enemies of God and man, who would over- 
turn the foundations upon which human society is built, 
and exile God from His universe. 

This singular set of men, who seek to conceal the 
malice of their real principles, but who cannot, are a 
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brood of disturbers. Their doctrines are an abomination 
striking at the foundations of family life and religion. 
Their spirit is not new. A similar class of men were 
graphically described by St. Paul, in his second epistle to 
the Thessalonians: “For also when we were with you, 
this we declared unto you: that if any man shall not 
work, neither let him eat. For we have heard there are 
some among you who walk disorderly, working not at 
all, but curiously meddling. Now we charge them that 
are such, and beseech them by the Lord Jesus Christ, 
that working with silence, they would eat their own 
bread.” 

There is not, and cannot be a Catholic Socialist. Leo 
XIII has rejected such a fellowship in his immortal en- 
cyclical. The principles of Socialism are utterly opposed 
to the principles of Christianity. They are mutually de- 
structive to each other. Certain misguided Christians 
may call themselves Socialists, but objectively, a Catholic 
Socialist is an utter impossibility, 

Another source of unrest among working people, and 
one against which they must be warned, is the desire to 
give themselves over too much to the pleasures of life. 
It is directly contrary to the Christian, Catholic spirit. 
It leads people to live beyond their incomes, and is the 
fruitful source of family troubles and discontent with 
one’s station of life. A Christian people should ever 
remember that the Christian life is one of restraint. 
Legitimate recreations are good, but not the surrender 
of the heart to the pleasures of this life. They should 
bear in mind the warning of St. Paul, that among those 
who make dangerous times in the history of the world 
are “lovers more of pleasures than of God.’ More 
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economy at home and less perpetual seeking of empty 
pleasure would remove much of the unnecessary discon- 
tent and murmuring which, even without real cause, we 
hear on many sides. 

The social problem of the relations between employers 
and workers must be solved on a Christian basis, or not 
at all. They must face each other in the proper frame 
of mind springing from a Christian spirit, before even 
an initial step toward permanent betterment can be 
effected. Employers and workers must regard each other 
as brothers in the same great brotherhood of Christ. 
The Church by her teaching inculcates the only sure 
method of social regeneration. She would purify the 
hearts of men of selfishness, greed, envy and hatred, 
which stand in the way of a better understanding. She 
abolished slavery, in spite of opposition coming from 
human interests, and made men socially free. She pro- 
tected and fostered the workingmen’s guilds of the 
Middle Ages, using ever means in her power to keep the 
workers under the gracious and mellowing influence of 
religion. She alone can be the regenerator of the social 
commonwealth in the conditions which confront us to- 
day. 

When the worker imbibing her spirit will look upon 
labor as a conscientious duty to be done with care and 
diligence, and when the employer accepting her teaching 
will be content with reasonable profit and treat the 
laborer generously and humanely, the battle will be al- 
ready won, and peace will descend and bless both for 
their loyal Christian and Catholic spirit. 

We exhort all, both employers and workmen, to enter 
upon this holy crusade of Christian emulation, to make 
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every effort for a lasting peace, to shut out from their 
ranks Socialistic disturbers, to be loyal adherents to the 
Church, faithfully following and carrying out in their 
daily lives the teachings of the illustrious Leo, that, 
human passion laid aside and put out of the lives of the 
Church’s children, the Prince of Peace may reign over 
a tranquil and contented people. 

Let the Societies of the Holy Name, now so well es- 
tablished and so flourishing throughout this diocese, 
serve as the great spiritual centres whence shall radiate 
this spirit of religious, domestic and social peace and 
harmony. Let the doctrines of the Church and the prin- 
ciples of her Pontiffs and Bishops, elucidating the econo- 
mic conditions of her children and their corresponding 
duties, be studied and learned well at the meetings of this 
Confraternity. 

When our people have begun to understand better the 
malice of those who, under the cover of friendship, stir 
up strife, and when they realize that the law of Christ 
alone can make them men all free, and that not dollars, 
but peace and contentment, are the richest and most pre- 
cious possessions in life, then will the clamor of these 
noisy hawkers of poisonous social panaceas appear what 
it is in very truth, the vicious propaganda of enemies of 
the Christian faith, and deceitful disturbers of the peace 
of States. 

During the Holy Season of Advent we charge those 
having care of souls to instruct their people in the true 
doctrine of the Church concerning their duties in the 
realm of labor; to proclaim again to the workman that 
the consolations which religion holds out to him are the 
only real and lasting foundations of true happiness be- 
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low; and that the envy, the jealousy and hatred of class 
only render more and more bitter the contest which, 
even were it victorious, would end only in the ashes of 
disillusionment. 

Let them announce fearlessly to the rich the duties of 
their station, and the responsibility of their stewardship. 
Let them be courageous and stand, as the Church has 
ever stood, as the defender of the weak, the poor and 
the oppressed, warning them, however, of their solemn 
duty and just obligations. 

So may these days be sacredly employed to bring about 
that peace to men of good will, which the Christ Child 
came to establish on earth when the first Christmas 
dawned over Bethlehem. 

May the Blessed Saviour and Redeemer of men send 
among us, during these days of preparation, the fire of 
His Holy love, that its glow and warmth may cast out 
the darkness of false doctrines and the chill of un-Chris- 
tian distrust and unfriendliness, so that we may all, rich 
and poor, employer and employed, gather around the 
crib of the Divine Child with Mary and Joseph to adore 
our God, Whose first law is that of light and love. And 
may the blessings of God be with you always. 

Given at Boston, on the Feast of St. Clement, Novem- 
ber 23d, 1912. 











The Practice of Holy Communion 


(By the Right Rev. John Cuthbert Hedley, O.S.B., 
Bishop of Newport). 


The practice of Holy Communion is so essential a 
feature of Catholic life, and so intimately connected with 
the eternal salvation of each one of us, that no pastor 
can be excused from returning to the subject again and 
again, in order to deepen the instruction of the flock and 
to stimulate their devotion. The increased frequency of 
Communion is very marked at the present time. It is 
also true that some of our steadiest and most edifying 
Catholics have not yet learnt to overcome a certain hesi- 
tation in approaching the Holy Table, which is the result 
of inadequate views; views which can be traced to a 
time in the past when, in certain parts of the Church, 
a mistaken sense of reverence catised pastors and pious 
writers to dissuade the faithful from frequent Com- 
munion. 

Let us briefly recall the recent teaching of Pope 
Pius X, in the Decree Sacra Tridentina Synodus, issued 
through the Sacred Congregation of the Council ‘on 
December 20, 1905. No one, says the Holy Father, who 
is in the state of grace—that is, free from mortal sin— 
and approaches the Holy Table with a right and devout 
intention, can be hindered from frequent and daily Com- 
munion. A right intention, he continues, consists in this ; 
that one should approach, not out of routine, or vain- 
glory, or human respect, but for the purpose of pleasing 
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God, of being more closely united with Him by charity, 
and of seeking this divine remedy for one’s weaknesses 
and defects. 

It cannot be denied that the terms of this teaching 
differ from those employed by many spiritual writers of 
great authority, among whom we find even saints. St. 
Francis of Sales, for example, has the following words 
in that golden book, “The Devout Life,” which has led 
so many Catholics to piety and even to perfection: “To 
communicate weekly,” he says, “it is necessary to be 
without mortal sin and without affection to venial sin, 
and to have a great desire to communicate; but to re- 
ceive daily it is necessary, besides this, to have overcome 
the greater part of our evil inclinations—and to have 
the advice of our spiritual father” (La vie dévote, p. 
2, ch. 20). 

This teaching of so great a director of the spiritual 
life as St. Francis of Sales must now be considered too 
severe. At the same time we must not exaggerate. The 
recent Instruction of Pope Pius X must not be con- 
sidered to open the door to laxness, levity, and irrever- 
ence. In order to understand practically the present 
views of our holy Mother the Church—which we are 
always safe in making the rule of our conduct in spiritual 
things—we must remember that the Blessed Sacrament 
of our Lord’s Body has had a very striking and interest- 
ing history on earth—a history which is certainly not yet 
terminated. There are chiefly four aspects in which the 
Church has viewed the Blessed Eucharist; as the pledge 
and symbol of unity, as the source of strength in trial 
and temptation, as an object of adoration, and as the 
fountain of sanctifying grace and holy charity. All these 
four beneficent effects have at all times been produced 
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by Holy Communion, as all four were intended and fore- 
seen by our Lord when He gave such a gift to men. 
But not in every period of the Church’s history have they 
been equally realized by the Church’s children. The vital 
need of the Church in Apostolic times and in the early 
centuries was to cling to Christ as one body; and the 
Eucharist was meant, as He told them so emphatically, 
to cause and keep up this union: “I in you, and you in 
Me.” This was His repeated phrase in the sixth chapter 
of St. John. Later on came the age of the persecutions, 
when the Christian people felt the need of strength to 
stand fast to the faith, and the saints and doctors ex- 
horted all to partake of the Body of Christ whenever 
danger threatened. In those days the faithful were al- 
lowed to carry It to their own homes, and the confessors 
in prison were visited daily, as far as possible, by priests 
and friends, who brought It for their consolation. When 
the age of fervor and simplicity passed away, and the 
Christians began to be numerous, influential, and organ- 
ized, then there arose by degrees in the Church the feel- 
ing that the Sacred Body must be treated with marked 
formal reverence and external ceremony. Then, also, 
with the more minute study of the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance, came the closer scrutiny of sin, its degrees and its 
effects on the soul, and the consideration how far a man 
was justified in receiving daily, even when free from 
mortal guilt. We can see this questioning in St. Augus- 
tine and St. Ambrose, and in other great doctors of the 
fourth and fifth centuries. It was permitted by God 
that the general effect of this kind of reflection should 
be a great diminution in the frequency of Communion. 
It may be doubted whether, without a miracle, the great 
doctrines of sin and of the Sacrament of Penance, which 
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received such attention from the Councils and the doc- 
tors of the early Middle Ages, could ever have found 
their way into the popular mind and heart, if the child- 
like and beautiful familiarity of primitive ages had con- 
tinued in the rough, barbarous and disturbed populations 
of a Europe that was gradually feeling its way to order 
and civilization. Moreover, another great Christian pro- 
cess was taking place at the same time, or a little later. 
This was the expansion of the liturgical devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament; in other words, the exaltation of the 
Mass. The splendor of the external worship of Jesus in 
the Blessed Eucharist took such proportions in the cen- 
turies before the Reformation as no earthly king or court 
could rival. But this very grandeur of adoration, except 
with the few and the chosen souls, inclined men and 
women to fear and awe, and had the effect of making 
them worship at a distance—instead of eagerly pressing 
around the Table of the Lord. 

The time came, however, when frequent Communion 
returned to the Church. It returned under circumstances 
that are full of instruction for ourselves. When we turn 
over the pages of a great thirteenth century manual of 
Catholic doctrine, like the “Summa Theologica” of St. 
Thomas of Aquin, we find one or two branches of divine 
science treated with a breadth and an amplitude un- 
known among the doctors of preceding centuries. In 
matter of doctrine the Church does not admit any fresh 
revelation. But sometimes her great doctors, prompted, 
we cannot doubt, by the Holy Spirit, edify and astonish 
a generation by showing it under a marvelously fresh 
light what there is contained in the teachings that are 
already a part of her ordinary magisterium. It is this 
that has been done by the Angelic Doctor for the super- 
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natural life of the human soul, the significance of grace, 
and the relations of grace with the soul and its powers. 
Man’s mind has become more introspective with the ad- 
vance of human history. At the time of St. Thomas, 
and afterwards, men were studying their own souls and 
the capacities of their souls. It was no longer sufficient 
that they should know their souls were different from 
their bodies, that they would live for ever, and that they 
were capable of a kind of life given them, above and 
beyond their natural life, by the power of Jesus the 
Redeemer. They must try to describe and define 
spirituality ; they must explore the mystic world in which 
a spirit moves, acts and grows; they must watch and 
observe the spirit’s contact with gross matter; they must 
inquire into what this mysterious influx was that came 
from heaven and so transformed a substance that was 
already so sublime as the soul of man; and they must 
follow that divine influence into every region and recess 
of human responsibility, human merit and human destiny. 
The world’s intelligence could not have made this study 
in the earlier times. When the doctors of the Church 
combined with the awakening of human reflection and 
the advance of human refinement in the study of the soul, 
then was the time when the Church became possessed and 
illuminated by the science of divine supernatural grace. 
Mere earthly researches, however deep and refined, be- 
came the occasions of much error and of many dan- 
gerous theories. But the theologians of the Church, 
holding fast to the primitive and constant Catholic :tradi- 
tion, opened out wide avenues of beneficent instruction, 
and a whole library of great treatises on grace illuminated 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

To study the spirit of man, and to study the super- 
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natural gift which the Evangelists, following Jesus, call 
“life,” led men inevitably to a keener sense of the power 
and efficacy of the greatest of the Sacraments. The 
Sacraments are, in the supernatural order, what the 
forces of nature are in the natural universe. They are 
the laws of existence and of movement, independent of 
man, certain and inevitable in their action, to which man 
must conform or be crushed. The Holy Eucharist is in- 
tended to fill the spirit with this “life” or vital force, 
which Jesus proclaims, and to take hold, as it pours into 
the soul, of the deepest and strongest of all the powers 
of being, the intellectual will; that power on which our 
spiritual well-being and our eternal salvation depend. 
Christians, therefore, came to feel with increasing force 
how necessary for all spiritual life is the Holy Com- 
munion. The Catechism of the Council of Trent ap- 
peared in the year 1566, that is, a few years after the 
conclusion of that great Council itself. This Catechism 
is, in form, an instruction to parish priests. On the sub- 
ject of Holy Communion it thus addresses them: “That 
well-known canon of St. Augustine is absolutely authori- 
tative, So live that thou mayest be able to partake daily. 
Wherefore it is the duty of a parish priest frequently to 
exhort the faithful that, as it is considered necessary 
every day to administer sustenance to the body, so also 
care should be taken daily to feed and nourish the soul 
by this blessed Sacrament. For it is certain that the soul 
is not less in want of spiritual food than the body of 
natural. Let the priest dwell on the divine and marvelous 
benefits which we derive from Sacramental Communion. 

Let him point to the figure of the manna of the 
desert, which had to be eaten every day; let him cite the 
words of the Fathers of the Church, who so strongly 
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recommend frequent reception. St. Augustine says: 
Every day thou sinnest, every day do thou receive; an 
exhortation that is met with in all the Fathers who have 
written on this matter.” (Catechism of the Council of 
Trent, The Eucharist, ch. iv, par. 60.) These words 
of the Catechism naturally served as a rule to Catholics 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Thus 
St. Charles Borromeo taught; thus St. Francis of Sales, 
thus St. Alfonso, thus great Popes, like Innocent XI, 
Clement XI, and Benedict XIV, instructed the Church. 
Thus also the great Church of France in the seventeenth 
century practised and taught, when she was illuminated 
by that wonderful succession of bishops, theologians, 
missionaries and spiritual directors which has made that 
century immortal. 

More than once, in recent Instructions, we have re- 
ferred to the history of Jansenism. That history is long 
and varied. But the essential spirit of Jansenism was 
disobedience to the living Church, a rigorism which re- 
pelled the soul from its Heavenly Father, and a fatal 
strictness which kept Christians from the use of the 
Sacraments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist. One 
cannot speak of Holy Communion during the last two 
centuries without referring to Jansenism, because there 
is no doubt that it was devised by the enemy of mankind 
chiefly for the purpose of preventing frequent Com- 
munion. Its peculiarly dangerous characteristic was that 
it used the Christian sense of awe and reverence to keep 
Christians from using what Christ meant them to use. 
Now, reverence for our Lord in the Sacrament of His 
Real Presence is an essential feature of the Church’s 
life and of the attitude of every Catholic. This is so 
true, that, as we have seen, long periods of the Church’s 
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history are marked by its growth and development. But 
after the Council of Trent—to say no more—reverence 
was safe. Then came the malignant Jansenist, in the 
midst of the splendor of the Eucharistic liturgy, with 
every demonstration of outward devotion, with honeyed 
words of piety, each of which concealed a poisoned dart, 
and built up barriers to the sanctuary, barriers round the 
Holy Table, to keep off the flock whose very life de- 
pended upon the food that lies thereon. The evil effects 
of this bad teaching have lasted, in this country, almost 
to our own times. Some of us yet living can remember 
how many good and pious souls approached Holy Com- 
munion with a formality, a timidity, and a scrupulosity 
that must have interfered seriously, and did interfere, 
with the union of their souls with their Heavenly Father. 

The authoritative teaching of the Church on the subject 
of frequent and daily Communion, as formulated by 
Pope Pius X, is contained under two heads. First, the 
soul must be free from mortal sin, and, secondly, there 
must be the right intention—that is, the motive of com- 
municating must be, not mere routine, or vanity, or 
human respect, but to please God, to become more closely 
united to Him, and to use the divine remedy of this holy 
Sacrament against our weakness and our defects. Any- 
one who comes so prepared must not be debarred from 
communicating. But as one’s own judgment is apt to 
be biased in one’s own favor, we are strongly advised 
to consult a director or a confessor, from time to time, 
both in order to be sure that we understand the Church’s 
instructions, and to avoid mistakes and self-deception 
with regard to our interior dispositions. 

It is not our intention to dwell at length on these con- 
ditions or dispositions for frequent Communion. But 
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there are two important considerations which should be 
constantly kept before the minds of the flock in all ex- 
hortations on that subject. The first concerns that sense 
of reverence already mentioned. It is natural to a Cath- 
olic to feel that no reverence can be too great for the 
Divine Redeemer, the one and only God, Who abides on 
earth under the sacramental forms. Can it be com- 
patible with reverence, we ask ourselves, that men and 
women should hurry in from the streets with hearts and 
minds full of business or worldliness, just as they are 
from their shops, offices, factories, and mines, and dare _ 
to receive into their mouths their Lord, Creator, and 
Judge? Should not their preparation be silence, solitude, 
long meditation, and such observance as we offer to an 
earthly King? Is it right that people who gossip and 
quarrel, who sin against charity, who are not particular 
about sensual indulgence,. or pride, or dishonesty, or 
spite, should dare to enter the awful sanctuary of the 
Lord of Hosts, after a hasty confession, and sometimes, 
when they think themselves free from mortal sin, with- 
out any confession at all? 

The answer to this may be given in the words of our 
Holy Father himself. “The primary purpose of this 
Sacrament is not that the honor and reverence due to our 
Lord may be safeguarded.” Its principal end is this— 
“that the faithful may from it derive strength to resist 
their sensual passions, to cleanse themselves from the 
stain of daily faults and to avoid those greater sins to 
which human frailty is liable.” This pronouncement 
gives us the true view of the Blessed Sacrament. It 
must be reverenced—but its chief object is to be received. 
If daily reception involves irreverence—that is, an ab- 
sence of certain observances which men commonly asso- 
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ciate with reverence—which, at the utmost, is only nega- 
tive irreverence—then irreverence is not only pardonable 
but laudable, if frequent Communion cannot be practised 
without it. The reverence of the great Catholic Church 
will never fail. How far, in this age or in that, cere- 
monies are useful, pomp is advisable, or postures of the 
body desirable, the Church will decide as the occasion 
demands. But the great principle must ever stand firm, 
that the Blessed Sacrament is the Daily Bread of the 
spirit of man. Let the soul make sure of that interior 
reverence that always lies within its power. And even 
here the children of the Catholic Church must not de- 
mand from their frail and infirm natures more than 
Christ prescribes. Let there be freedom from mortal 
sin. That is a rule which is intelligible, clear and im- 
perative. To receive in mortal sin would truly constitute 
an irreverence like to that which marked Judas among 
that company of simple and homely men who sat round 
Jesus at the Supper. But beyond this state, which Cath- 
olics call the state of grace, it is not needful to have 
even for daily Communion any further purification of the 
soul or refinement of love. Great divines, and even great 
saints have taught differently. Some have required an 
abhorrence of all venial sins, at least such as are de- 
liberate; others have gone further, and forbidden daily 
Communion unless the passions and habitual propensities 
of the heart were already overcome and rooted out. This 
was an ideal of reverence that appealed to those pure 
and heroic natures whom the very thought of the Blessed 
Sacrament sufficed to cast into an ecstasy. Every lover 
of Jesus would wish that the partaker of His Body and 
Blood might always be so beautifully prepared. But the 
Redeemer of souls is both wiser and more tender than all 
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His saints. Why has He come upon the earth? To shut 
Himself up in inaccessible glory? To live with closed 
doors that men and women may not pass? To surround 
Himself with angels in light and bliss? No. But to 
take a poor woman for His Mother, to live for years 
like a poor man, to associate with poor and rude men; 
to live among the people, to let them hear Him and talk 
to Him and handle Him; to taste sorrow and extreme 
pain and to suffer a shameful death. Has He changed 
or altered, now that He is with us in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment? Does He want glory now, and splendor and fear? 
Does He not long, as He did in Judea and Galilee, to 
bring around Him the poor, the simple, the working 
people—yes, and the imperfect, the tempted, and the sin- 
ful? Therefore no man or woman must hesitate to re- 
ceive Him, if in the state of grace and with a good in- 
tention. If you find that frequent Communion does not 
make you better, consult your confessor; but remember 
that improvement does not consist in having no more 
temptations, but in honestly striving against them; and 
remember also that one may even continue to fall in 
lesser things, and yet by repentance and the sacramental 
grace, grow nearer to God; and that even repeated mortal 
sins, if they are followed by sincere sorrow, confession 
and resolution, are compatible with gradual advance in 
essential perfection. 

The other point is one on which we have insisted in 
former Pastorals. It is, that the grace of a Sacrament, 
in a worthy recipient, acts independently of our feelings, 
and even of our spiritual disposition as known to our- 
selves. Hence, not only may a Catholic make an excel- 
lent Communion without feeling piety or devotion, but 
even if his piety is slack, his preparation hurried and 
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careless, and his love very luke-warm, the reception of our 
Lord’s Sacred Body may strengthen and benefit his soul. 
Let it be carefully observed that this haste and luke- 
warmness must not prevail too absolutely. We must have 
a desire to unite ourselves with God, or at least to please 
Him, or to be helped by Him. And we must give our- 
selves the time and the amount of recollection necessary 
to get into this frame of mind. If this is observed there 
will be no scandalous recklessness in combining frequent 
Communion with a discreditable life, and, it may even be 
said, no continued wilful attachment even to venial sins 
and _ habits. 

There are very many Catholics in our congregations 
who should approach Holy Communion much more fre- 
quently than they do; who should come every Sunday, 
and even at every Mass they hear. They are God-fear- 
ing, for the most part avoiding grave sin, and in the 
habit of using the Sacrament of Penance. What they 
want is a greater belief in the power of the sacramental 
grace of the Blessed Sacrament. There is this excuse 
for them, that they have probably been brought up in a 
more timid practice than is now so distinctly preached by 
the Church. Let them reflect, and be reassured. Let 
them take courage, and believe that their Lord and 
Saviour is saying still what He said when He trod the 
earth: “Come to Me all ye that labor and bear heavy 
burdens, and I will refresh you.” (St. Matthew xi, 28). 
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Eugenics a Menace to Civilization: 


(By Dr. Lawrence I. lick, formerly Director of 
Phipps Institute). 


The word “eugenics” is derived from two Greek words, 
“eu” (well) and “genos” (born). Galton coined the 
word and first used it in 1883 for expressing the specific 
idea of race improvement in his article on “Inquiry into 
Human Faculties’ (Rev. Thomas J. Gerrard, “The 
Church and Eugenics,” page 10). Its precise meaning as 
used at the present day has been defined by the Eugenics 
Education Society of England as “the study of agencies 
under social control that may improve or impair the racial 
qualities of future generations either physically or men- 
tally.” (Same, p. 15.) 

Whilst Galton applied the word eugenics to a specific 
idea, he did not create the idea. In the abstract, eugenics 
has existed from the beginning of life on earth. Al- 
mighty God has subjected all living things to funda- 
mental laws for the elimination of the unfit and the sur- 
vival of the fittest. In these laws we find the explana- 


*This paper is part of a lecture delivered in Philadelphia, on 
January 20, in the extensive course arranged by the Philadelphia 
Board of the Catholic Summer School of America. We are in 
debted to the Catholic Standard and Times of Philadelphia for 
the text. 
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tion of our innate selfishness, the predatory nature of 
living things generally and the presence of disease in the 
world: also the innate resistance of all living things to 
that which is inimical to life and the growth of this re- 
sistance with exercise of it. So nicely is the parasitism, 
the predatory instinct and the aggressiveness of living 
things balanced with the instinct of self-preservation, the 
power of resistance and dexterity in eluding enemies, 
that in the working out of these fundamental laws of 
nature the best is preserved and the worst is permitted 
to fall by the wayside, all of which is in the interest of 
eugenics and has been in operation since the first living 
thing came upon earth. 

eugenics has been spoken of as a science, and it might 
be called a science of reproduction. In reality, however, 
we have as yet very few scientific data bearing upon it. 
Most of what we have has been furnished us by an 
Augustinian monk, the Right Rev. Abbot Mendel, the dis- 
coverer of what'is known as the Mendelian Laws. Abbot 
Mendel was born in 1822, and was the son of a farmer. 
He had a great taste for botany and evidently also ex- 
traordinary talents for it. In his monastic gardens in 
Silesia, Austria, he carefully studied plant life, and from 
his observations was able to formulate some definite 
laws about heredity. 

Simultaneously with Mendel, Sir Francis Galton, an 
Englishman, born likewise in the year 1822, studied 
heredity on a statistical basis. He examined the genea- 
logical records of a number of English families to see 
what tendencies were transmitted to the offspring. He 
reached the conclusion that ability and character were 
transmitted, and worked out some very interesting but ex- 
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tremely abstruse theories. Galton pursued the study of 
heredity for many years and wrote quite a number of 
books on the subject. He has not given us any accurate 
scientific data, however, upon which definite laws could 
be based, such as those discussed by Mendel. Galton 
took inspiration from the work of Mendel and that of 
Darwin and probably used the ideas of these men as the 
basis of his work. It was he more than any one else 


who kept alive and fostered the modern movement of 
eugenics. 


A FALSE SYLLOGISM 


Many men and women have entered upon the study of 
this subject. Chairs have been established for it both in 
England and in America, a laboratory has been estab- 
lished in its interest in England, and during July of 1912, 
an international congress was held in London for the 
purpose of discussing it from every point of view. This 
congress was attended by men from all parts of the 
world and papers on a great variety of phases of the 
subject were read and discussed. Some strange doc- 
trines were advanced at variance with accepted views in 
morals and in physics. Some of these doctrines had at 
that time already found their way into current literature. 
We may expect to see much more of them in the future. 
They are not promulgated by those who study the sub- 
ject thoroughly, but rather by onlookers who seize ideas 
here and there and without understanding them build 
codes of ethics on them and even seek to mould the habits 
and customs of the entire world by them. Some of these 
men speak from lofty places in the world of literature 
and may do much harm. 
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We hear much of heredity in eugenics. Whilst repro- 
duction is made the foundation, heredity is made the ex- 
curse. The foundation is good. Is the excuse valid? 
There is room for doubt. To start with, there is a false 
syllogism: Physical defects, diseases and degeneracy are 
transmitted from parent to offspring ; they are evils which 
the human family might well be rid of; therefore, re- 
production should be controlled, curtailed, and, if neces- 
sary, stopped. 

A great many statistics have been gathered to prove 
that physical defects, diseases and degeneracy are heredi- 
tary. The public mind has been quite open to these ideas, 
especially as regards heredity of diseases, on account of 
many confusing coincidences and the frequent occurrence 
of phenomena, the easiest explanation of which is hered- 


ity. Most of the statistics have been gathered by men 
who started out to prove a theory. In the conclusions 
there has been inadequate differentiation between the 
effects of heredity and the effects of environment. At 
best statistics except when used on a very large scale and 
from a very broad viewpoint furnish unsafe premises 
for conclusions. 


AN OVERWORKED DOCTRINE 


It is doubtful whether physical defects, disease and 
degeneracy, can be transmitted from parent to offspring 
in a biological sense. The elementary substances which 
go to make the new being are generated by the body from 
which they come and undoubtedly must be affected by 
the normality and healthfulness of that body in a func- 
tional capacity. They are, however, new elements, and 
when they unite they form an independent being. There 
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can be no doubt but that the characteristics of the parents 
may be transmitted to the offspring through these ele- 
mentary substances and that union of two characteristics 
of the same kind might produce an extremely exaggerated 
characteristic in the product. In the same way a union 
of two defective qualities of the parents might produce 
an extremely defective quality in the offspring. The ele- 
mentary substances might even be so weak that the 
product would be weak in all its parts, and perhaps not 
even be viable. It would seem to be physically impossible, 
however, for a disease which is due to a living entity to 
be engrafted upon the new product. 

The transmissibility of disease, at one time a uni- 
versally accepted doctrine, is no longer tenable with the 
facts before us. It is inconsistent with the principles of 
biology, and it has been disproven both by research and 
by experimental work. Tuberculosis, for example, which 
at one time was regarded as the most typical of hereditary 
diseases, has been proven to be due to a living entity with 
an independent biology and, therefore, essentially con- 
tagious. It may be transmitted to the unborn child by 
the mother, but only when the barrier between the circula- 
tion of the mother and the circulation of the child has 
become infected with the disease. In such a case the 
transmission is not by inheritance, but by contact. 

There is still another side to this question of heredity 
which must be considered. All living things have an 
inherent power of self-defense against parasitism and 
agencies detrimental to life or prejudicial to normality. 
This power is strengthened with exercise, and as it re- 
sides in the cells themselves, becomes cumulative in the 
individual, may be transmitted to offspring and even be- 
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comes cumulative in the family from generation to gen- 
eration. That this power exists and accumulates is in- 
dicated by what is known as family and racial resistance 
to disease. We see it in the African’s resistance to 
malaria and the Hebrew’s resistance to tuberculosis. The 
African gets malaria just the same as the white man who 
goes to Africa, but having accumulated a resistance 
through many generations, he does not readily succumb 
to it. The Hebrew gets tuberculosis as frequently as do 
people of other races, but the disease is usually mild. 
The African and the American Indian, on the other hand, 
who have not yet developed racial resistance to tuber- 
culosis, because they have been exposed to the disease 
only for a comparatively short time, develop it in a most 
malignant form and almost invariably die of it. Really, 
instead of disease being transmissible from parent to 


offspring, we have reason to believe that resistance to 
disease is transmissible. To prohibit or interfere with 
reproduction in those who are affected with diseases 
which sometimes are called hereditary might, therefore, 
from a biological point of view, be a step in the wrong 
direction. 


IGNORE THE ONLY POTENT POWER. 


What are the essential conditions for euge.ics? What 
is it that is necessary to be well born? Firsi, there must 
be healthy parents of normal physical development, liv- 
ing normal physical lives; second, there must be normal 
sexual attraction; and third, the parents must live chaste 
lives. With all of these conditions fulfilled, the offspring 
is bound to be good; with any of them unfulfilled, it may 
be bad. Fortunately, nature is wonderfully jealous of the 
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well-being of offspring, sacrificing everything in its be- 
half, even the parents when necessary, and thus often 
makes it good even when the essential conditions are 
somewhat defective. In consequence of this conserving 
watchfulness of nature, a healthy offspring may come 
from sickly parents, and a good product may even result 
when the mutual sexual attraction is defective. There 
seems to be one condition, however, against which nature 
can make no compensatory provision, and that is sexual 
profligacy. For the unchaste there can be no good off- 
spring, and it is through unchastity and the many ir- 
regularities of life which go with it that most of the 
degeneration of the human family comes into existence. 

Unfortunately, the average modern eugenist and, I 
regret to say, the Eugenics Education Society, leave this 
last important fact out of their philosophy in dealing 
with this important subject. They ignore religion, they 
ignore Christ, and they seek to build up a system of 
eugenics upon a materialistic platform. They fail to 
recognize that there is no power on earth except religion 
which can maintain the essential conditions for eugenics 
in the human family, and they have not studied history 
well. 

It is not within the nature of man to be controlled in 
those matters which are essential to eugenics by man- 
made laws and ordinances unfounded upon the authority 
of a supreme being through religion. Sexuality is an 
appetite, and parenthood in the animal sense depends 
upon instinct. As a rational being, man can control his 
appetite and direct his instincts, but he must have a motive 
strong enough to impel his will. Good progeny does not 
give him such a motive, because it is a prospective good 
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in the material order of things of which he can form 
only an abstract idea and for which he must sacrifice a 
good which is at hand in concrete form and towards 
which he has an overpowering inclination. 

All through history we see the impotency of man’s 
. effort for eugenics, and, in contrast with it, the power 
of God’s Word. The natural laws, aided by man’s intel- 
ligence, are exemplified in man’s savage life, and God’s 
law aided by divine grace in civilized life. The best 
people physically and socially always were God’s people. 
Even among the people from whose minds the idea of 
God had almost faded and with whom religion had drifted 
into idolatry, it was, nevertheless, religion which main- 
tained some sort of relationship between members of the 
human family in the interest of eugenics, and civilization 
flourished among them through the religion of the 
masses. The customs and habits of the people were based 
upon religion, and their laws and ordinances were con- 
ducive to civilization in proportion to their foundation 
on divine authority and the extent to which they obtained 
support through the religious views of the people. 

The definition of eugenics as given by the Eugenics 
Education Society of England, the program of the first 
International Congress on Eugenics, many of the ideas 
which were given expression to at that congress, most 
of the books which have recently been written upon the 
subject, and some of the ideas which have found their 
way into literature from participants in the eugenic move- 
ment, make a discordant hodge-podge of bad philosophy, 
overgrown humanity born of an extremely diluted, illy 
nourished anemic Christianity, and an unconscious erot- 
ism which does not bode well for civilization. 
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LEGISLATION MUST GO BACK TO GOD. 


The Eugenics Education Society tells us that the racial 
qualities of future generations are to be improved physi- 
cally and mentally, and that this is to be done with 
agencies under social control. Nothing is said about re- 
ligion, and since religion is not under social control, we 
may assume that it is excluded from the program. We 
may also infer that the study has a practical purpose, 
and that this purpose is to suppress those racial qualities 
which impair future generations physically and mentally 
and to foster those which will improve those qualities. 

What are agencies under social control? In a broad 
way, we may say they are the habits and customs of the 
people and the legal restrictions and curtailments of 
natural rights mutually agreed upon in civilized com- 
munities and written out in the forms of constitutions, 
laws and ordinances. 

The eugenist would teach men and women what is best 
for a vigorous, healthy, well-developed race, and if this 
would not suffice for eugenics, he would enact laws com- 
pelling the recalcitrants to submit to necessary regulations. 
Legislation seems to be the eugenist’s greatest hope. He 
proposes to control the propagation of the human species 
by law. He will teach people how to check reproduction 
without bringing the reproductive impulse under sub- 
mission, and if this does not work out satisfactorily, he 
will prevent reproduction by a mutilation of the body 
without regard for the individual’s inalienable rights. 

Education of the masses is a Christian measure and 
has its foundation absolutely in the teachings of Christ. 
The world has apparently forgotten the evolution of our 
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system of education. To try to formulate a system of 
popular education on a purely physical basis would be an 
irrational proceeding. Man as an animal has no use for 
education, and would not find enough value in it for the 
sacrifice which it demands. It would, therefore, be im- 
possible to do anything for eugenics by education except 
upon a foundation of religion. Take away from educa- 
tion the idea of religion and the principles of Christanity 
and you will banish it from the face of the earth in much 
less time than it took Christianity to build it up. 

What can the eugenist do by legislation? Constitu- 
tions, laws and ordinances represent the experience, 
knowledge and thoughts of a people in the matter of 
ethics. Laws and ordinances are the customs and habits 
of a people cast in the mould of experience. They are 
the ripe wine made from the grapes grown in the vine- 
yard of God’s revelation. Constitutions are the reserva- 
tions in which customs and habits still prevail and upon 
which laws and ordinances must not trespass. They are 
the grapes which nourish and do not intoxicate, and they 
are essentials to human liberty. Excessive laws and 
ordinances breed bad habits and customs and lead back 
to savagery. The logical order of development of civili- 
zation, is first, religion; second, the formation of good 
habits and customs, and, third, the moulding of those 
into laws and ordinances. It is not possible to reverse 
this order nor omit nor change any of the factors in it. 
When laws and ordinances are made which transcend the 
habits and customs of the people without a solid founda- 
tion in ethics, they are made to be disobeyed and will 
lead to immorality, degeneration and decline. There is 
perhaps nothing more demoralizing in a community than 
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laws and ordinances which are disregarded by common 
consent of the people. 

Although laws and ordinances are under social control, 
they have no value for the uplift of man unless their 
lineage goes back to God’s authority through the religion 
of the community. Laws and ordinances originating in 
man’s thought, knowledge and wisdom without authority 
from God and without foundation in religion can lead 
only to man’s confusion and degradation, because their 
foundation is in selfishness. The moment a man cuts 
loose from the teachings of God and professes himself 
to be merely an animal without a soul responsible to any- 
one except his own intellect and brute force, he assumes 
an attitude to his fellow-man which he can only maintain 
by the forces to which he subscribes. He may assume 
the position of a god, but he can bring to his work only 
the weakness and shortcomings of his human nature. 


WILL WRECK CIVILIZATION. 


Civilization is a very delicate plant, which may easily 
be damaged by officious cultivation. It has its roots in 
the eternal truths revealed by God, and it draws its nutri- 
tion from God’s Word through religion. Deprive it of 
its proper food and supply it with nutriment from the 
brain of man only, and it will soon wither and droop. 
If man will attempt to use the agencies under social con- 
trol without religion, he undoubtedly will impair the 
qualities of future generations, rather than improve them. 
By ignoring God and religion he lowers the standard of 
ethics, and by infringing upon the constftutional rights 
of the people and by the enactment of laws and ordin- 
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ances which transcend the ethical standard of the com- 
munity, he will wreck civilization in his attempt to im- 
prove the racial qualities of the people. 

Some of the practical measures which have been recom- 
mended by eugenists for the improvement of the human 
race are the limitation of the size of families by artificial 
preventive practices, the enactment of more liberal divorce 
laws, the abolition of marriage and the sterilization of the 
feeble-minded, the insane and the degenerate. All of 
these measures are in conflict with the teachings of Chris- 
tianity and with sound philosophy. 

Christian marriage gives the best conditions for eu- 
genics from every viewpoint. It must be Christian mar- 
riage, however, and not a mere mockery. The Christian 
end of it implies that those who enter into the married 
state are qualified to reproduce healthy children, that they 
have Christian forbearance for each other’s shortcomings, 
that they are chaste, and have Christian self-control, 
and that they have a due appreciation of the duties and 
responsibilities which go with the married state. When 
the eugenist proposes to abolish marriage, one cannot 
help but wonder whether he is perpetrating a subtle joke. 
To propose such a thing seriously is to ignore both his- 
tory and philosophy. 


THE SAVIOUR OF CIVILIZATION. 


The teachings of Christianity are the greatest power 
for eugenics that the world has seen. and the Catholic 
Church as the visible repository, custodian and inter- 
preter of those teachings will have to be the saviour of 
civilization. 
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The world needs a positive religion which is capable 
of reorganizing society in a way that each member will 
make some sacrifices for others and help maintain, as far 
as possible, equal opportunities for all. Positive dogma 
and strong faith are necessary. Man must recognize that 
he has a spiritual side; that there is a relationship between 
him and his Maker; that as an animal he wants what his | 
appetite craves and instinctively follows what his in- 
stincts suggest ; that he must cultivate the qualities of the 
soul and keep in touch with God through religion, in 
order to control his appetites and direct his instincts for 
his own physical and spiritual welfare, in harmony with 
the spiritual and physical welfare of his fellow-man. 
He must not rely upon his own experience alone, but 
upon the experience of others, as well as both of his own 
generation and of the generations which have gone be- 
fore him, and above all, he must rely upon the revelations 
of God to man. He must seek to behave like a rationa! 
being in union with the saints who have gone before 
him, in sympathy and harmony with his fellow-militants, 
seeking to make up for his natural shortcomings by super- 
natural aids. In this way he may hope to bring the human 
family to a high plane of physical development and in- 
tellectual enjoyment. 








\ 


Protestantism and Progress 


3y His EMINENCE FRANCIS CARDINAL BouRNE, ARCH- 


BISHOP OF \VWESTMINSTER. 


Cardinal Bourne attended the fifty-eighth annual meet- 
ing of Birmingham Catholics, on January 21, 1913, and 
made an address. Before entering upon the subject of 
his discourse—the expansion of the English-speaking 
races not the result of the so-called Reformation—he con- 
gratulated the Catholics of Birmingham on the progress 
and the elevation of the See to Metropolitan dignity, and 
said: 

And now I come to the subject that I have chosen for 
the address I] am to give to you this evening. Perhaps I 
may point out at the beginning that the title which I gave 
when I was just thinking out upon what subject I should 
speak to you is not altogether adequate, because I have 
really two points before my mind. I would wish to show 
to you that the growth of the English-speaking popula- 
tion of the world is not due to the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, and I want, furthermore, to show that that Prot- 
estant Reformation prevented the enormous good that the 
growth of population would have been to the Christianity 
of the world. . . . As far as one can judge, those 
who spoke English at the time of the Reformation num- 
bered about four million souls. At the present time it has 
been coniputed that 160 millions speak English, but not 
more than 28 millions of those are Catholics. 

41 
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You know there are people in this country who consider 
that every glory, every prosperity, everything that we 
possess to make us proud of the name of Englishmen— 
that all these things came in with the Reformation, and 
you know how, settling for themselves the definition of 
what prosperity is, forgetting quite that it is neither Scrip- 
tural nor evangelical, they regard merely worldly pros- 
perity as one of the greatest blessings of Almighty God, 
and, singling out certain countries and wilfully excluding 
others, they write books and they write pamphlets to 
show that wherever you have Catholics you have deca- 
dence, and wherever you have Protestantism you have the 
most wonderful prosperity. Of course, that fallacy has 
been exposed over and over again, but . . . I think 
perhaps it might not be useless . . . if I dwelt ata 
little more length on the way in which the growth of the 
English-speaking populations has come about. Well, now, 
ladies and gentlemen, it has come about from the reasons 
from which all such things must come about. 


POPULATION, 


The growth of population, as far as one can judge in 
the history of the world, has nothing whatever to do with 
religious belief. 1 quite admit that those cases in which 
people; by abandoning their religious belief, abandon at 
the same time their moral principles, and so little by little 
the population of a country may decrease, as, unfortu- 
nately, it is doing to-day in certain parts of the world, 
because religious belief and morality have been abandoned 
—but the peculiar or special form of religious belief, as 
far as we can see, has nothing to do with the growth of 
population. That growth is due to purely natural and 
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economic causes, and the great cause which has rendered 
the growth of population so extraordinary is undoubtedly 
the discovery of the New World. If it had not been for 
the discovery of America we cannot conceive that the 
population would ever have grown with the extraordinary 
rapidity which has manifested itself during more recent 
years. I should like to point out, in the first place, that I 
think there are three things which we may dwell upon: 
first of all that that which is the main cause of the growth 
of population, namely, the discovery of the New World, 
that certainly is not due to Protestantism, and secondly, 
that the growth of population has been of a very gradual 
character ; if we accept the proposition that at the time of 
the Protestant Reformation some wonderful power came 
into existence which was to force up the population of 
the world at a rate far surpassing anything that has been 
seen in the past, a cause so powerful as that ought to 
have taken effect at once. As a matter of fact, whatever 
the cause was, it took effect very, very slowly indeed. 
Concurrently with that we find the same slow growth of 
population going on over a long period of years practi- 
cally to the same extent in Catholic as well as in Protest- 
ant countries. Then the same cause ought to have the 
same effect; but we find that, whatever the cause was, it 
took effect in certain places and not in others. 


DISCOVERY OF THE NEW WORLD. 


Now, speaking first of all of the discovery of the New 
World, I do not suppose that there is anybody who will 
have the courage to affirm at the present day that the dis- 
covery of the New World was due to the Protestant 
Reformation. We have only got to take the dates. It is 
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generally admitted nowadays that Christopher Columbus 
was the discoverer of America, and that he did that in the 
year 1492. The Protestant Reformation had not got to 
work then. The next great discoverer was Cabot, who 
sailed from Bristol, as you know—I am glad to have a 
Bishop amongst us who has jurisdiction in Bristol. He 
sailed in 1499, in the reign of Henry VII, who was not a 
Protestant sovereign. Cortes discovered Mexico between 
1519 and 1521. Pizarro discovered Peru between 1531 
and 1532. None of these had been influenced by the 
Protestant Reformation. Jacques Cartier, to whom we 
owe the discovery of Canada, was a native of St. Malo. 
That discovery was made in 1534. Then came the dis- 
covery of the Amazon, with the opening up of the north- 
ern part of South America, which was made in 1541, so 
you get a whole series of explorers who discovered the 
New World from North to South America, and all those 
were men who accepted, and I believe for the most part 
practised, the teachings of the Catholic Church, and our 
English explorers, who no doubt had accepted the doc- 
trines of the Reformation, though we may doubt whether 
they were very devotedly attached to them, did not do 
their work until 1578 to 1581—Sir Humphry Gilbert and 
his half-brother, Sir Walter Raleigh. That goes to show, 
it seems to me very clearly, that the motives which were 
leading men at that period to set their eyes towards the 
west, to cross the ocean in boats such as we should be 
almost sorry to venture ourselves in even to go to Ire- 
land, who were prepared to risk life and to face every 
sort of discomfort, that those men had other motives in- 
spiring them than any thought of reformation in religious 
doctrine. Moreover, I am prepared to maintain that, 
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from the purely commercial point of view, from the point 
of view of the propagation of industries, the Reforma- 
tion, far from helping on that spirit of discovery, retarded 
it, because up to the Reformation and for some time 
afterwards there was a very close commercial union be- 
tween England and the Catholic nations of Spain and 
Portugal, and that union was weakened until it was prac- 
tically destroyed entirely owing to the difference in re- 
ligious matters. So that, whereas the discovery of Amer- 
ica has tended enormously to the progress of the human 
race, that progress was undoubtedly retarded by the 
Reformation, to which our Protestant friends of whom 
I have been speaking are inclined to attribute all its good 
results. 
SLOW GROWTH OF POPULATION. 


Now let us take the next point. I have said that if 
some great new cause had come into operation its effect 
ought to have been felt at once. As a matter of fact, it 
was not felt, but was very gradual. I do not think that 
people realize, except those who have gone into the 
matter, how very slow indeed the growth of population 
had been until the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
In England, we are told, the population in 1377 was two 
and a half millions only—the whole of England. When 
I was preparing my address for Norwich I had very great 
difficulty in arriving at an estimate of the population of 
England at the time of the Reformation. As far as I can 
judge it, it must have been about four millions only. 
When we come to the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when over 150 years had gone by since the separa- 
tion of England from the Holy See, the population was 
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then only five and a half millions. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, in 1801, the population was not 
quite nine millions. If you take the population of Amer- 
ica, the United States—because I want to speak of the 
English-speaking populations—I think at the end of the 
eighteenth century it was not more than three millions. 
So you see this enormous growth of population is prac- 
tically the work of the nineteenth century. The English- 
speaking population has grown with that extraordinary 
rapidity in comparatively recent years, so that it seems to 
be absolutely certain that, whatever the cause is, it can- 
not have been a cause which came into operation over 200 
years before. Then I take the growth of population in 
Spain, a country which, I suppose, was least affected by 
the Protestant Reformation. In 1594, the population in 
Spain was over eight millions, and it had grown by the 
middle of the last century to about 15 millions. I have not 
been able to get the figures for Portugal, but I believe 
you will find the growth in Portugal was about the same; 
and I am not certain of this, but I believe the growth of 
population in France has been considerably more rapid. 
Then, if the Protestant Reformation is to be taken as the 
cause of growth of population, how in the world did it 
happen that the other northern nations, the Germanic 
nations, and the Scandinavian nations, which certainly 
accepted the Reformation more completely and with 
greater avidity than the English ever did—how is it that 
their growth of population has been of quite a different 
order? If the Protestant Reformation has caused the 
‘ growth of the English-speaking populations, how is it that 
Norway and Sweden and the Scandinavian countries gen- 
erally have not grown with a similar rapidity? I think 
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you will see my argument: you have the same cause at 
work, which ought to have the same effect. Let me put 
the argument in another way. I am speaking, of course, 
of those controversialists who claim, and rightly claim, 
the name of Christians. If religion is the test of growth 
of population, or rather, if the growth of population is 
the test of the truth of religion, how comes it that the 
population of Spain was about 40 to 50 millions under 
the Roman Empire in pagan times and after centuries of 
Christianity had dwindled down to eight millions? If 
their argument is sound, Paganism must be a very much 
better religion than Christianity. Take the same argu- 
ment with regard to the city of Rome. I think it is ad- 
mitted the population of the city of Rome in pagan times 
was much greater than it was afterwards in the days of 
Christianity, and I think all these reasonings will show 
the futility of attempting to substitute as a cause for the 
diminution or the growth of population a religious belief, 
when that diminution or that growth are clearly to be 
attributed solely to social, economic, and political reasons. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


What I have said about the growth of population being 
confined almost entirely to the nineteenth century is borne 
out by the following figures, which represent the popula- 
tion of the United States. In 1790, the population of the 
United States was not quite four millions. In 1820, it 
had grown to nine millions, in 1850 to 23 millions, in 1900 
to 75 millions, and in 1910 to 91 millions. So the whole 
growth, the real growth, is one of very, very recent date, 
and, as I say, can have nothing whatever to do with the 
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question of the religious belief of the population. Now 
you may very well ask the question, how comes it that the 
growth of population has been so enormous in the United 
States of America, which was colonized to a large extent 
by those who did not accept the Catholic faith—that is to 
say, the leading colonists—while in South America the 
growth of population has been much slower, and has also 
been much slower in Canada, the colonization of which 
was begun by the French, who profess the Catholic faith ? 
There again, it is purely a difference clearly due to the 
climate, if you consider that the natural thing evidently 
for those who went from England was to go to the nearer 
shore practically, where they could find subsistence, where 
they could find a livelihood, and the climate of the United 
States, with its fertile soil, and so on; was able to nourish 
a much larger population without exposing them to the 
same diseases to which the populations of South America 
were, and continue to be, exposed. For all Europeans, 
undoubtedly, the climate of the United States was much 
more healthful than the climate of the Southern parts of 
America. With regard to Canada, remember in our own 
memories, in the memories of those, even, who. are com- 
paratively young, a great part of Canada which has now 
been brought into cultivation—the great Northwest—was 
regarded only a very few years ago as practically unin- 
habitable, and no one in those days would have dreamt 
of going to those parts so long as he was able to find his 
subsistence easily within the territory of the United States 
of America. Again, you must bear in mind that the 
growth of the English-speaking population of the United 
States is not due to the growth of the English-speaking 
peoples entirely. It is due to a very large immigration 
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from other parts of the Continent, from Germany and 
from parts even further east, because it is a well-known 
fact with the ordinary working people that the mainte- 
nance of two languages in common parlance is a very 
difficult matter, and the language which will serve them 
best for their daily business, and for promoting the ordi- 
nary interests of their lives is the language which must 
ultimately prevail. The result is that in the second gen- 
eration, and, I think, always in the third, the ordinary 
language of the country will prevail, and so you have this 
population, which did not come from an English-speaking 
nation, gradually becoming part of the great English- 
speaking population of the world. Of course, there is a 
sense in which it is true that religious belief has had 
something to do with the growth of the population of the 
United States, but not certainly in the sense in which con- 
troversialists use it. We must never forget that the spirit 
of persecution, which was intensified in England by the 
Protestant Reformation, was the cause why the Puritans, 
and above all why Catholics, and especially the Catholics 
of the sister isle, were forced to expatriate themselves in 
order to obtain for themselves some liberty of religious 
worship. In that sense, and in that sense alone, can it be 
said that the Protestant Reformation has been the cause 
of the extraordinary growth of the English-speaking pop- 
ulations of the world. 





THE REFORMATION AND THE LOSS TO CHRISTIANITY. 


Now let me pass to my second point, and that is to 
bring home to you the enormous loss which it has been 
to the cause of Christianity in the world that this growth 
of population should have taken place not in consequence, 
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as I have said, of the Protestant Reformation, but after 
England had been severed from the unity of the Catholic 
Church. There is no calamity that we can imagine, to my 
mind, to be compared with that, because it is clearly evi- 
dent to anyone who will think, that the same growth of 
population would undoubtedly have taken place, because 
the same causes would have been at work if England had 
maintained her allegiance to the Apostolic See, and the 
consequence would have been at the present day that 
there would be a practical unity of Christianity all over 
the world. If the 190 millions who are said to speak 
English at the present day had not by the folly and sin 
of those who led our forefathers astray in this country 
three centuries and a half ago—if they had not been sep- 
arated from the unity of the Catholic Church, the whole 
of the civilized world practically would have been united 
in worship at the Throne of Almighty God at the present 
time, and the whole of that magnificent future for the 
Christianity of the world was shattered by the Protestant 
Reformation. 


THE REFORMERS AND THE HEATHEN. 


That can be shown, I think, in three ways. First of 
all, whatever the Reformers, the leaders of the Reformers, 
the founders of the Protestant Reformation, cared about 
they cared about many things, and not always things of 
the highest order, but whatever they cared about one 
thing they cared very little about, and that was—missions 
to the heathens. Now, here I will quote to you no Cath- 
olic writers, but two leading authorities that we have at 
hand anywhere in this country. One is Chambers’ Ency- 
clopedia and the other the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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Chambers says this: “The Reformation was a great prep- 
aration for evangelistic work’”—we will let that pass— 
“but the Reformation period was not distinctively a mis- 
sionary period.” That is to say, not merely, though it 
might have been in part, because the hands of the Re- 
formers were full of the work which they had to do at 
home. It is to be remembered that the nations which had 
foreign relations, foreign traffic, and foreign possessions, 
were Spain and Portugal, in which the Reformation got 
no firm hold. But it must be admitted that the Reformers 
did not rightly apprehend the commission to preach the 
Gospel to every creature. When Luther, therefore, has 
occasion to refer to that text, he decidedly assumes that 
its requirement is fulfilled when the Gospel, as distin- 
guished from Romanism, is preached to the nations of 
Europe. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, there- 
fore, we find no more than sporadic and ill-sustained ef- 
fort for mission work among Jews or heathens. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica reads as follows: “As 
contrasted with the colossal display of power on the part 
of the Church of Rome, it must be allowed that the 
churches which in the sixteenth century broke off from 
their allegiance to the Latin centre at first showed no 
great anxiety for the expansion of the Gospel, and the 
salvation of the heathen. The causes of this are not far 
to seek. The isolation of the Teutonic churches from the 
vast system with which they had been bound up, the con- 
flicts and troubles among themselves, the necessity of 
fixing their own principles and defending their own 
rights, concentrated their attention upon themselves, and 
their home work, to the neglect of the work abroad.” 
Those are both Protestant authorities. They show that 
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the idea of missionary enterprise was foreign to the minds 
of these early Reformers. They were thinking of sep- 
arating Catholics from their allegiance to the Holy See; 
they were not thinking of converting those who were not 
Christians to Christianity. Of course, the contrast be- 
tween them and the early discoverers of whom I have 
spoken, who went to the New World, is enormous, be- 
cause whatever their faults may have been, they realized, 
and their sovereigns realized, that their first duty to the 
New World was to carry there the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
And to emphasize what I have said about the apathy of 
the Protestant Reformers, with regard to missionary en- 
terprise, you have only to bear in mind that the first 
organized Protestant Society for foreign missions was 
not founded until the year 1691. Another was founded 
in 1698, but the main growth of the Protestant missionary 


societies—who, let me say, are doing to the best of their 
ability, a very generous and devoted work, because the 
sums of money that are contributed to that purpose are 
enormous, and show a great interest on the part of those 
who give those sums of money—but that great growth of 
missionary enterprise has come about almost entirely 
during the last century. 


PROTESTANTISM’S CONTRADICTORY VOICES. 


Then the second result of the Protestant Reformation 
was that when they did get to work to preach the Gospel 
to the heathen, they came with so many conflicting and 
contradictory voices, that the work of making Chris- 
tianity acceptable was rendered extraordinarily difficult. 
That is admitted, I think, by all those who have to write 
about missions to those who are not Christians at the 
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present day. It is the contradictions and the disputes 
among those who profess Christianity that make the ac- 
ceptance of Christianity so extremely difficult on the part 
of non-believers. Of course, it has had the same effect 
even upon professing Christians. I saw it stated the other 
day that in the United States of America, of which I have 
been speaking, out of seventy-five millions who are not 
Catholics, there are not more than one-third who give in 
their adhesion openly to any definite form of religion. 
They say they are Protestants, they say they are Chris- 
tians; but, as for accepting any definite form of religion, 
it is said on good authority that not more than one-third 
of the population would venture to do so. If you com- 
pare the statistics that we have, even here in England, 
between those who are baptized as members of the Estab- 
lished Church in this country, and those who receive con- 
firmation in the Established Church in this country, the 
discrepancy is enormous—which all goes to show that the 
disruption of religious belief has had the effect of making 
large numbers of professing Christians entirely indifferent 
as to professing any definite form of Christianity. 

It is admitted, I think, without contradiction, the au- 
thorities that I have quoted to-day admit it frankly, that 
at every period of her history the Catholic Church has 
not been lacking in her efforts for the conversion of the 
heathen, but they point out that it would seem that at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century there was a slacken- 
ing of this effort, and that is perfectly true. And why is 
it true? Simply in consequence of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation, and of the destruction of religious belief which 
came as a consequence of the Protestant Reformation. 
See what had to be doné. Instead of the Catholic Church 
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being able to go on with her divine work, and sending 
her missionaries all over the world, as she had always 
tried to do, to convert pagans to the Catholic faith, in 
consequence of the Protestant Reformation she had the 
whole of the north of Europe to gain back to allegiance 
to the Holy See. Her work was brought almost to a 
standstill for some time on account of the enormous re- 
conversion which had to be contemplated, and if possible 
undertaken. Out of that grew the power of infidelity and 
‘mendacity, and the two together destroyed one of the 
greatest weapons that the Church has ever had for the 
propagation of the Gospel—the Society of Jesus. 

And then, lastly, you had the French Revolution, which 
was the consequence, again, of the spirit of infidelity 
which would never have passed over Europe if it had not 
been for the Protestant Reformation. The French Rev- 
olution came and swept away for many years the mag- 
nificent organization which had been built up in France 
and Italy and many other parts of the world, and then at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century everything had to 
be set on foot again. Is it to be wondered at that there 
was a slackening in Catholic missions at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century? It is not to be wondered at that 
there was a slackening; it would have been little matter 
for astonishment if it had come to an end for a short 
space of time, but that never was the case. 


LOSS TO CHRISTIANITY, 


I have endeavored to establish to your satisfaction, and 
I hope I have succeeded, first that whatever causes were 
at work it was not a Protestant reformation which 
brought about the wonderful expansion of the English- 
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speaking races, and secondly, that the Protestant Refor- 
mation has neutralized to an enormous extent the power 
which the growth of the English-speaking world would 
have had for the good of Christianity if only England 
had been allowed to go forward in the magnificent path 
of progress which she had trod for a thousand years 
under the guidance of the Catholic Church. For it is to 
me a matter of wonderment that anyone who takes glory 
in the history of England can shut his eyes to the fact that 
when the world was very scantily populated, and when 
the area of the known world was very small, England 
held a place in the councils of Europe and in the govern- 
ment of the world such as she has certainly never sur- 
passed since the days when the change of religion came. 
Those people seem to imagine that you may wipe out 
altogether the thousand years of Catholic England, and 
then you begin with the Protestant Reformation, and re- 
gard that as the beginning of all our glories, and there are 
many people unfortunately in this country who do adopt 
that theory. Well, if you will read history candidly, if 
you will really try to understand the position which Eng- 
land held in the policy of the world, the way she was able 
to enter into the great continental politics of the day, how 
she was in close communication with other countries during 
that thousand years while she accepted fully the govern- 
ment of the Holy See, I think you will come to understand 
that that certainly was not the less glorious period of her 
history, and that if England was able to take that position, 
was able to enter into the comity of nations, to make her 
opinion felt, to be understood by the other nations, to be 
treated by them as an equal, it was to a very large extent 
indeed simply because she was one with them in the unity 
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of religious belief. Well, those days unfortunately have 
passed away, and the lesson of the facts that I have been 
endeavoring to put before you seems to me to be this: 
that while our first and our main task in this country is 
to maintain amongst ourselves in all its purity the Catholic 
faith, and little by little, by patience and by prudence, and 
above all by example, to make that Catholic faith once 
more acceptable to the English nation, we must never 
forget that it is also a part of our duty never to lose sight 
of the great English-speaking population beyond the seas, 
and to remember that in undoing the past which has 
wrought so much havoc in England we shall be contrib- 
uting our part to undoing that past which has wrought no 
less havoc in the great English-speaking populations of 
the world. 





Capital Punishment 
5. 


Is capital punishment lawful? If this question is an- 
swered by sentiment or passion the answer will vary with 
varying times and interests. 

3ut what does reason say in the matter? Reason in- 
variably answers “yes.” Its argument? The necessity of 
capital punishment for the preservation of the public wel- 
fare. 

If capital punishment is ever necessary for the preser- 
vation of the public welfare, and it is at times necessary 
for that end, then according to reason capital punishment 
is lawful. For then there arises a collision of rights, and 
the lesser right must naturally give way to the greater. A 
collision arises between the natural right of the individual 
to the preservation of his own life and the natural right 
of civil society to its own preservation. Of the two the 
latter is clearly the greater right; for the good of the 
whole is above the good of the part in the same order of 
goods. 

“Every part,” says St. Thomas, “is referred to the 
whole as the imperfect to the perfect ; and therefore every 
part naturally exists for the whole. And hence we see 
that if it be expedient for the welfare of the whole human 
body that some member should be amputated, as being 
rotten and corrupting the other members, the amputation 
is praiseworthy and wholesome. But every individual 
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stands to the whole community as the part to the whole. 
Therefore, if any man be dangerous to the community 
and be corrupting it by any crime, the killing of him for 
the common good is praiseworthy and wholesome.” 
(Aquinas Ethicus, vol. ii, p. 40.) 

But mark well. “The slaying of an evildoer is lawful 
inasmuch as it is directed to the welfare of the whole 
community, and therefore appertains to him alone who 
has the charge of the preservation of the community ; as 
the amputation of an unsound limb belongs to the surgeon 
when the care of the welfare of the whole body has been 
entrusted to him. Now, the care of the common good is 
entrusted to rulers having public authority ; and therefore 
to them is it lawful to slay evildoers, not to private indi- 
viduals.” (Aquinas Ethicus, vol. ii, p. 42.) 

The argument of reason, as you will notice, does not 
base the right of capital punishment on the mere propor- 
tion or equation that must exist between the crime and 
the punishment. The gravity of the crime must of course 
be considered, but together with it the necessity of the 
public welfare. Hence even if there were question of a 
very grave crime worthy of death, still if such punish- 
ment were not necessary for the preservation of the 
public welfare it should not be inflicted by public author- 
ity on the criminal. He should then be corrected by other 
punishments. 

An illustration will confirm the argument of. reason. 
All agree that an innocent man who has taken refuge in 
a city to escape the death with which he has been threat- 
ened by a very powerful foe would be obliged to leave 
that city, even at the risk of certain death, should that city 
be besieged on his account and gravely imperiled, All 
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agree, moreover, that were he to refuse to leave, and were 
he disposed rather to see the city taken and sacked than 
give himself up to his persecutor, he would render him- 
self guilty against society, and it would be lawful for that 
city thus endangered to give him over to the enemy to 
escape extermination. How much more lawful, then, is it 
for public authority to do a criminal to death if his death 
is necessary for public security, as often happens, partic- 
ularly in the case of murder and conspiracy, where the 
fate of society and the rebellious faction depends for the 
most part on some leader whose death would wipe out the 
very name of rebellion. 

From what has been said, then, it is plain that if capital 
punishment is ever necessary for the preservation of the 
common weal it is lawful. Nor does this way of reason- 
ing proceed on the principle that the end justifies the 
means. For the slaying of a man is not intrinsically evil 
in itself, but only inasmuch as it is unjust. Were it evil 
of itself it would not under any circumstances be allowed. 
Now, whatever some may hold with regard to the right 
of killing in a just war, all will certainly admit that it is 
allowable “‘to repel force by force with the moderation of 
a blameless defense,” and accordingly if necessary even 
to slay a man in self-defense. But were homicide evil in 
itself, it could never be allowed. 

The principal error of most of those who look upon 
capital punishment as unlawful is founded on the false 
theory of the social contract. According to this false 
theory of Rousseau, the individuals of a country create 
the State by agreeing to give certain powers to the gov- 
ernment. Civil power or authority in this theory is not 
from God through nature, but from the will of the people. 
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Hence, as no individual has a right over his own life or’ 
another’s, and except in the case of unjust aggression is 
never allowed to kill another, so the State, whose limit of 
power in this theory is the power of the individuals 
that compose it, may not kill a malefactor save in the 
very act of aggression. And accordingly capital pun- 
ishment from this viewpoint is nothing more than legal- 
ized murder. 

As the false theory of the social contract underlies not 
only this error about the justice of capital punishment, 
but all or nearly all the other ethical and political errors 
of our country, it may be well here to refute that theory 
briefly. Its absurdity is evident from this reason alone 
among many that might be given. Even had the founders 
of civil society made such a contract, of which there is 
not the slightest memorial, it would not suffice to explain 
the existence of the obligations by which we are bound in 
civil society. For either we are bound as citizens by virtue . 
of the contract made by our forefathers, or not. If such 
an obligation exists, we do not render obedience to our- 
selves, as Rousseau would have it, but to our forefathers ; 
hence we would be bound by a will not our own—a thing 
contrary to the very essence of the theory of the social 
contract. If, however, no such obligation exists, then 
there is no civil authority at all; for that is no authority 
which everyone is free at any moment to set aside. There 
can be no true right to command where there is no corre- 
sponding duty to obey. Nor can it be said that this con- 
sent is obligatory and that it is to be presumed it is given. 
For then man is not freely made subject to civil authority, 
as it is clear that a forced consent is not free. 

The theory of Rousseau, that man is naturally'a savage, 
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perpetually at war with his fellow man, and that society 
is an afterthought, something artificial superadded to his 
nature, is as opposed to historical facts as it is degrading 
to the human race. 

Civil authority, considered in general, does not depend 
on the consent of men, and-is not, as many foolishly im- 
agine, from the people, but from nature. For willy-nilly 
the people must be ruled by somebody unless they wish 
the human race to perish. The people may in certain 
cases choose their form of government and their ruler, 
but they do not give him what they can not give: civil 
power or authority. This is concreted in the people, but 
not created by the people. Let me illustrate: Two per- 
sons live far apart from each other and do not even know 
each other. There exists between them no actual relation 
and therefore no actual duty. They meet, and as soon as 
they meet they are obliged as men to love each other, to 
help each other, to live according to the laws of humanity. 
Shall we say that they have created these laws? True, it 
was of their own accord that they abandoned their soli- 
tude, but once they meet they find the laws of humanity 
formed by the hand of nature. Now, civil power or 
authority is a law of nature; it does not, therefore, de- 
pend on the will of the people, though from their asso- 
ciating together flows the actualization of such authority. 
Nature, or rather the Author of nature, God, bids men 
live in civil society. This is clear from the power of 
speech, the great former of civil society, and from the 
many innate desires and needs of the mind, which men 
can not attain except in civil society. Civil society, there- 
fore, is natural. But there can be no civil society without 
some one to govern the wills of‘all and direct them rightly 
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to the common end. Civil power or authority, therefore, 
is also natural. 

To put the same truth in other words, “man’s natural 
instinct moves him to live in civil society, for he can not, 
if dwelling apart, provide himself with the necessary re- 
quirements of life, nor procure the means of developing 
his mental and moral faculties. Hence it is divinely or- 
dained that he should lead his life—be it family, social or 
civic—with his fellow men, amongst whom alone his sev- 
eral wants can be adequately supplied. But as no society 
can hold together unless some one be over all, directing 
all to strive earnestly for the common good, every civil- 
ized community must have a ruling authority, and this 
authority, no less than society itself, has its source in 
nature, and has consequently God for its author. There 
is no power but from God.” (I.eo XIII on the Christian 
Constitution of States.) The right to rule is not neces- 
sarily, however, bound up with any special form of gov- 
ernment ; nor, except in the case of the theocratic form, is 
the ruler immediately chosen by God. 

Civil authority, therefore, comes from nature, and the 
end of such authority is the preservation of order in the 
State. Consequently, if for the preservation of order 
capital punishment is necessary, the right to inflict capital 
punishment must be comprised in civil authority. For 
nature never gives the end without the means. Capital 
punisliment then is not legalized murder. 

The people are not the whole State. They are but an 
element, the material element, going to make up the State. 
That which gives the State its form and being is authority, 
and this is something distinct from and over and above 
the multitude. It is a thing of nature, and not of the 
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general will. Authority is certainly in the people, for 
where there are no people there is no authority ; authority 
is through the people, for the people are the principle of 
its unity; but authority is not from the people, for the 
people can neither make nor unmake it. It is something 
independent of them. All they can do at best is to desig- 
nate the subject of authority. And so, when after a fair 
trial a man who has committed a certain grave crime or 
crimes, and whose death is necessary for the common 
weal, is sentenced by the judge to die, and is actually put 
to death by the executioner, no murder is committed by 
the State. The State is then merely acting in self-defense 
and using a right given it by the Author of nature for a 
necessary end. And so it is not the case of man killing 
his fellow man without authority from God, but it is God 


the Master of life and death by means of man executing 
justice. For he (the ruler) is God’s minister and beareth 
not the sword in vain. 


II. 


But is capital punishment ever necessary? There are 
those who freely grant my major premise, that if capital 
punishment is ever necessary for the public welfare it is 
just, but who deny that such necessity ever exists. When 
asked for their proofs they give the usual amount of sen- 
timentality and sophistry. Leaving out the sentimentality, 
which is too maudlin to be noticed, let us examine the 
chief sophisms which they take to be unanswerable argu- 
ments. 

And first they assert that it is not true that the death 
penalty inspires more horror in criminals than any other 
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kind of punishment. This gratuitous assertion, however, 
is refuted by the facts of the case and by reason. By the 
facts of the case, for with very few if any exceptions 
there is no one condemned to die who does not look upon 
it as a great favor to have his sentence commuted into one 
of imprisonment, even though perpetual. And this goes 
to show that death is held in greater abhorrence than any 
other evil, not excluding the lasting loss of liberty. It is 
refuted by reason, for as life is the foundation of every 
other good, the repugnance to its loss is by far the great- 
est that man experiences. And such a repugnance is a 
necessary offshoot of our nature. To overcome this re- 
pugnance a man must make the greatest efforts; and 
hence, except in the case of foolishness or fatalism, con- 
tempt for death constitutes the highest degree of forti- 
tude. In the deprivation of life man sees the absolute 
cessation of every kind of good, without a ray of hope 
remaining to comfort him, at least here below. Hence he 
looks upon death as the greatest of evils, and his natural 
aversion for it is as great as is his natural desire for 
felicity. As long as he lives he can hope for pardon, he 
can hope for escape, he can hope for a revolution, he can 
hope for a mitigation of his sentence. And such hope was 
never better founded than at present. As to exceptions, 
if any such there be, we must bear in mind that in the 
making of laws and sanctions the rule must be considered, 
not the exception. Moreover, it is one thing to throw 
oneself rashly into the certain peril of death, and quite 
another to be executed ignominiously as a rotten member 
of society. Even those who do not feanthe former, fear 
the latter. 

This salutary fear is more needed in a free government 
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like our own than in a monarchy; and therefore so is 
capital punishment more needed. In a monarchy a man 
who is known to be on the point of committing a crime 
is forthwith arrested and brought to his senses by the 
solitude of the prison walls. “If I do this murder,” he 
reasons with himself, “I am arrested, judged, sentenced, 
executed—there is no escape. Therefore I will not do this 
murder.” In a free government like our own such a man 
may not be sent to prison beforehand. He may be 
watched, but the watch kept over him, especially if pro- 
tracted, ends in being deluded and therefore useless; and 
the crime can be committed. Whence it follows that in a 
free government it is more difficult to prevent crimes than 
in an absolute government ; and this renders the necessity 
of a greater fear of committing grave crimes in a free 
government than in an absolute one—a fear that capital 
punishment alone can inspire into the minds of those 
given over to wickedness. 

The apparent argument from statistics, which is con- 
sidered unanswerable by our adversaries, proves nothing 
at all in the matter. For even if the statistics were gen- 
uine and complete, a thing that is not so, and a real nexus 
existed between the two facts, i. e., the abolition of cap- 
ital punishment and the diminution of crime; if, in other 
words, it could be shown clearly and certainly that the 
number of murders and other grave crimes had dimin- 
ished because capital punishment was abolished, this 
would not make for the contention of our opponents. It 
would merely go to prove, according to strict logic, that 
capital punishment, by which such crimes were formerly 
punished, was a lesser punishment than imprisonment, 
and that instead of diverting men from crime, it rather by 
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some mysterious allurement, the secret of which is known 
only to the abolitionists, incited men to crime. Witness 
the demonstrative power of your statistics in the matter! 
The decrease of crime, then, after the abolition of capital 
punishment, if ever really proved to be a fact, must be 
sought from other causes, especially if the interval of 
time between the terms of comparison is long. The de- 
crease might arise from the diminution of misery or pov- 
erty, which is wont to move men to commit certain crimes, 
from the bettering of the conditions of the working 
classes, from the greater skill and vigilance of the mili- 
tary or police force which renders the probability of hid- 
ing the crime smaller, from the greater care bestowed on 
the moral education of children, from the larger number 
of well-made and well-lighted streets and highways, and 
many other causes. Every one knows that the morality 
of a country does not depend solely or even mainly on 
the fear of punishment. Crime is diminished principally 
by precautionary measures. The penalties of the codex 
are only a last resort necessary for those who in a well- 
regulated community, but composed of men, will always 
be found in need of a check less noble but still efficacious. 
It has been well said that statistics tell the truth when 
read aright, but read upside down they say any extrava- 
gance whatever. Now the man that brings statistics, 
even though genuine and complete, to prove that where 
capital punishment has been abolished crime has on ac- 
count of that abolition diminished, is surely reading sta- 
tistics upside down. He should first show logically—a 
thing that can not be done, as we have seen—that the 
diminution was owing to the abolition. Otherwise he will 
be guilty of the fallacy of attributing a fact(?) to a false 
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cause. Post hoc, ergo propter hoc. He who makes use 
of statistics to demonstrate that capital punishment is not 
only unnecessary, but the cause of greater evil, is either 
utterly ignorant of the elements of logic or is wanting in 
good faith. I have answered the objection polemically. 
[ut did I care to do so I could give counter statistics. 


III. 


The lawfulness and justice of capital punishment con- 
sidered in itself has in its favor not only the vote of rea- 
on, as we have seen, but also the vote of all the peoples 
and of all the legislators of the world—the vote of the 
whole human race. For in all nations, at all times, 
amongst civilized peoples and barbarous, in aristocracies 
and democracies, for certain crimes capital punishment 
has always been in use. The use varied in various nations. 
A particular crime was punished by capital punishment in 
one country and not in another, but everywhere the right 
of capital punishment has always been admitted. Would 
vou have us believe that the whole human race could 
agree to establish murder by law? Neither will it do to 
bring forward certain errors of the nations. For these 
errors were not everywhere and always the same, and at 
any rate they were corrected by Christianity. But capital 
punishment has been universal and most constant even 
after the announcement of the Gospel; and twenty cen- 
turies of Christian civilization are not to be despised so 
casily—all the chorus of your namby-pamby sentimental- 
ists to the contrary notwithstanding. 

And if besides reason and human authority we consult 
evelation we shall find the same truth confirmed—the 
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justice of capital punishment. Thus Exodus xxi, 12: 
“He that striketh a man with a will to kill him, shall be 
put to death”; and Leviticus xxiv, 17: “He that striketh 
and killeth a man, dying let him die.” And so Moses, 
Josue, Samuel, David, Elias and other holy men used 
this power and put to death malefactors. And St. Paul 
in his epistle to the Romans, c. xiii, v. 4: “If thou do 
that which is evil, fear; for he beareth not the sword in 
vain. For he is God’s minister.” Here the Apostle tells 
us that the right of the sword, or capital punishment, has 
been given by God to rulers against criminals. The lawful 
ruler holds from God the right of life and death, accord- 
ing to the exigency of the eternal reasons of justice ; and 
therefore he does not bear the sword in vain. He bears it 
as the symbol of the right he has to put to death the 
wicked and to use this right against them when reason 
and justice require it for the security of the public wel- 
fare. True, Christ the God-man said in the New Testa- 
ment: “Thou shalt not kill.” But as God He had said 
the same thing in the Old Testament, and had also said 
what I have quoted from Exodus and Leviticus and what 
I might quote from Genesis. Unless, then, one wishes to 
say that Christ is not God or that He is self-contradictory, 
it must be admitted that the words of the Fifth Com- 
mandment have not the meaning ascribed to them by 
some of our sensational abolitionists. Their obvious 
meaning, taken in the light of all revelation and reason, 
is “Thou shalt not kill” by private authority except when 
it is necessary in case of self-defense. But this does not 
forbid the killing of a man by public authority in a just 
war, or when, as in the case of a great criminal, it is 
necessary for the common weal. For Christ is God, and 
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God does not contradict Himself. Besides, it is a canon 
of criticism, and particularly biblical criticism, that the 
obscurer passage should be interpreted in the light of the 
clearer. 

To sum up the argument of reason, justice inflicts 
punishment for three ends—for the correction of the 
culprit, for the restoration of order and for the defence 
of society. Capital punishment is not absolutely neces- 
sary for the first end or even the second, but it is for 
the third. For there are men so hardened in crime, so 
unyielding to every social remedy, whose company is so 
pernicious that where the State does not employ extreme 
remedies and does not make of them an example for 
those who might be tempted to imitate them, they be- 
come the terror and ruin of society. But by taking their 
life society first renders their fall again impossible, and 
then by the horror of the punishment it makes them 
undergo, and the infamy with which it covers them it 
takes away the desire from others of following in their 
footsteps. Death then may be an efficacious and there- 
fore a necessary remedy in certain cases for the security 
of. society, and in such cases the collision of rights is 
evidently in favor of society. Capital punishment is law- 
ful in itself because it is not intrinsically evil, and it 
can be an efficacious and necessary remedy for the ends 
of punishment, but especially for public safety. Capital 
punishment should be used when it is a necessary means 
for the security of the commonwealth. The argument of 
reason is confirmed by the belief and practice of the 
whole human race through all the ages. It is confirmed 
by the infallible word of God Himself. Let the ancient 
wisdom, then, remain in possession of the veneration of 
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the people, and let us absolve society from the pretended 
legal murder imputed to it by the sentimentalists. 


IV. 


So much for the question of the justice of capital 
punishment. But some well meaning persons, who do 
not belong to the class I have been refuting, may ask 
what is to be thought about the opportuneness of abolish- 
ing capital punishment. “Is not more obtained,” they 
will say, “by clemency than by rigor, by pardon than by 
execution?’ Great certainly is mercy. 


“It is an attribute to God Himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God's 
When mercy seasons justice.” 


And so when a ruler pardons as God would pardon he 
deserves praise, not blame. 

But should anyone think that pardon and amnesty 
ought to be the only or the main means of a wise gov- 
ernment, he would be quite wrong. For, though at times 
there should be an assuasive of justice, a*mitigation of 
rigor, compassion for human weakness, were pardon 
for crime to become very frequent and almost the ordi- 
nary thing, all the sinews of justice would be shattered. 
the evildoer would plunge into all kinds of crime, and 
society would be exposed to the gravest dangers. Justice 
would be disarmed in the face of malefactors. To their 
eyes the frequency of pardon forms a happy perspective 
that takes from crime its punishment and horror, and 
leads to consequences which even they know who have 
only newspaper knowledge of current events. Great 
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certainly is mercy, but in the government of nations it 
can never take the place of justice, it can only season it. 
When mercy displaces justice it becomes the highest in- 
justice. For then the wicked can overpower the good 
with impunity, and the rebellious can shake society to its 
foundations. 

Capital punishment has three advantages: it acts as a 
repressive force against the savage nature of criminals; 
it acts as a protective force in favor of honest citizens ; 
it acts as a reintegrating force of moral order deeply 
disturbed by certain crimes. It may not always correct 
the criminal. But we must remember that the correction 
of the culprit is not the primary, but the secondary end 
of punishment inflicted by the civil power. The primary 
end of such punishment is the safety of society and the 
maintaining of justice among the citizens. And when 
the two ends cannot be attained the secondary must give 
way to the primary. It may happen by mistake that an 
innocent man is put to death. But this is on account 
of the fallibility of human judgment, which is a gen- 
eral condition in human affairs. This only shows that 
in inflicting this punishment the State should proceed 
with the greatest caution and certitude possible. If the 
State knowingly acts unjustly in the matter and abuses 
its power against the poor and the innocent, and in favor 
of the rich and the powerful, the abuse of the thing 
should be abolished, not the use. For, except virtue, 
there is nothing in this world that cannot be abused. 
Abolish capital punishment, justly exercised when nec- 
essity requires it, and you will open the door of our State 
to crime and criminals, and as a natural consequence to 
lynching, vigilanteism and dementia Americana. 
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It is true that in proportion as a people acquires reli- 
gion, culture, honor and delicacy, it takes to means less 
violent, and hence the mitigation of punishment may be- 
come necessary and just. And this is why ‘in civilized 
Europe the severity of punishment went on naturally 
diminishing by itself long before philanthropy had started 
its loud boasting, and the codes had been altered. Nature 
and religion worked together in the heart of man and 
brought its fruits to maturity. 

But, unfortunately, nowadays religion and the things 
that go with it, true culture and honor and delicacy, have 
little or no sway over the minds of many, as daily ex- 
perience teaches us. The time has not yet come, there- 
fore, when we can afford to do away with capital pun- 
ishment. What barbarous philanthropy were it, then, to 
listen to the neurasthenics and the Socialists, and in order 
to save the life of a scoundrel keep innocent men and 
women and their sons and daughters in perpetual agony! 

Rev. JoHN J. Forp, S.J. 

St. Ignatius University, San Francisco, Cal. 





Edict of Constantine 


Pastoral Letter of the Cardinal Archbishop of New York 
on the Occasion of the Sixteenth Centenary of the 
Edict of Constantine, 313 a. v. 


From time immemorial the laudable custom has ob- 
tained of commemorating the anniversaries of important 
events that have signally marked the history of the 
Church or of the nations. These memorial celebrations 
wisely serve the purpose of transmitting from generation 
to generation noble and inspiring traditions, which tell of 
the invincible faith of martyrs and confessors in religion, 


or the heroic deeds of a country’s patriots, or the endur- 
ing achievements of a race’s genius. 

This present year will witness, in the Eternal City and 
throughout the Christian world, the observance of the 
sixteenth centenary of one of the most momentous chap- 
ters in the history of Christianity. Four distinct historic 
events, one depending on the other, and, humanly speak- 
ing, inexplicable, loom up as we look back through the 
vista of sixteen hundred years. There comes to memory 
Constantine’s vision of the Cross resplendent in the 
heavens and bearing the inscription: “In this conquer” ; 
the Battle of the Milvian Bridge, where Constantine de- 
feated Maxentius ; Constantine’s Edict of Toleration pro- 
claiming religious liberty; and the Peace of the Church, 
which followed as a glorious consequence. 

To the sixteenth hundredth anniversary of these epoch- 
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making events of the years 312-313, our Holy Father, 
Pope Pius X, calls the attention of Christendom, through 
His Eminence Cardinal Raphael Merry del Val, Secre- 
tary of State to His Holiness. The Supreme Pontiff, 
looking out upon the present lamentable age of religious 
indifference and unbelief, would have us hark back six- 
teen centuries, and reflect upon the divine character of 
the Church, and especially the supernatural power of her 
standard, the Cross, which has informed and dominated 
the root, tree, branch, flower and fruit of the causes, 
processes and agencies that have made possible the best, 
the noblest and the most beneficent influences in our 
modern civilization. , 

His Holiness, to signalize the sixteenth centenary of 
Christianity’s magnificent triumph over paganism, has 
directed the erection of a basilica in Rome near the Mil- 
vian Bridge, commemorative of the victory of Constan- 
tine over Maxentius. The Supreme Pontiff also desires 
the promotion throughout the Christian world of solemn 
acts of thanksgiving to God, together with appropriate 
observances, so that all classes and conditions of men, 
learned and unlearned, Christian and pagan, Catholic 
and non-Catholic, may realize the importance of the 
great religious and historical fact that is being commem- 
orated. 

In the eyes of the modern historian the Battle of the 
Milvian Bridge, which occurred Oct. 28, 312, A. D., may 
not rank among the great decisive conflicts of the world, 
with a Waterloo, an Hastings, a Gettysburg, or a Sedan. 
These battles were fought and won for the honor of a 
nation, or for the sovereignty of a people, or for conquest 
and territorial expansion. When, however, Constantine 
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defeated Maxentius at the Milvian Bridge, three miles 
north of Rome, where the Flaminian Way crosses the 
Tiber, the results and blessings to mankind were more 
far-reaching and of an entirely higher order. 

Maxeniius was fighting under the pagan standard of 
Rome, while Constantine was leading his army to victory 
through the power and strength of the Cross which ap- 
peared to him before his engagement with Maxentius. 
Constantine placed the Cross on his own battle standards, 
and was convinced that he was but an instrument in the 
hands of God. His victory as a military leader stands 
out distinct from others, because of the divine interven- 
tion which made itself so manifest. It was the Cross 
that triumphed, that Cross which was to the Jews a 
stumbling block, and to the Gentiles foolishness. It was 
the triumph of Christianity over paganism, of the Church 
of God over the persecuting Roman Empire, of the sym- 
bol of our salvation over the world’s standard of mate- 
rialism, of the followers of the lowly Nazarene over the 
legions of the mighty Cesars. 

Constantine and Licinius, after the Battle of the Mil- 
vian Bridge, issued in the city of Milan in the year 313 
the Edict of Toleration which proclaimed religious lib- 
erty and freedom of conscience, and thus guaranteed the 
Peace of the Church. Glorious then was the Church’s 
resurrection from three centuries of entombment in the 
catacombs during the terrible cycles of persecution. This 
blessing was accomplished through the Cross of her 
Divine Founder, whose Body, after the consummation of 
Calvary, passed through the darkness of the grave, only 
to rise triumphant over death and sin on the third day. 

Then .also took place a marvelous transformation in 
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the status of the Church and her influence upon society. 
An illumination and regeneration, not begotten of this 
world, began to permeate not only the individual soul of 
man, but lifted him up to nobler aspirations in all his 
relations towards the family, the State, and the Church. 
While studying this momentous change we cannot but 
think of the conversion of Saul of Tarsus, who, struck 
down by a heavenly voice on the road to Damascus, was 
transformed from an enemy of Christ and a persecutor 
of His followers to a vessel of election and the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. 

No profound argumentation is necessary to establish 
clearly the miraculous intervention of Almighty God on 
behalf of His Church in the years 312-313. At that 
period the Church was still without prestige or honor, 
power or influence, except with those who were willing 
to sacrifice all, even life itself, in order to follow Jesus 
Christ Crucified. The Cross was still a gibbet, a sign of 
shame and ignominy. As late as the year 308 an Edict 
appeared against the Christians; and one historian re- 
marks that then “began a perfect reign of terror, not to 
be concluded until two full years had elapsed. These two 
years were the most prolific of bloodshed of any in the 
whole history of Roman persecution.” 

Is it not wonderful, therefore, that suddenly towards 
the close of the year 312, Constantine, a pagan ruler, 
should come to the very gates of Rome after crushing 
with 40,000 men Maxentius’ army of 180,000, should 
enter the city carrying a new military standard called the 
Labarum, which bore upon it the Cross of Christ with the 
words, “In this sign thou shalt conquer,” and should 
proclaim most solemnly that it was to that emblem of 
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Christianity he owed his victory? Constantine himself 
testified that a luminous Cross appeared in the sky at 
midday with the inscription, “In this conquer,” and on 
that night, in a dream, Christ, the Son of God, appeared 
to him with the same sign and commanded him to make 
a standard similar to it as a protection against his enemies. 

Constantine further glorified the Tree of Calvary by 
the erection of a statue of himself with “the saving sym- 
bol of the Cross” in his hand. He placed the impress of 
the Cross upon coins, medals and monuments of his time. 
He constructed a monumental arch which tells in sculp- 
tured marble the glorious story both of the ignominious 
defeat of Maxentius and of the victory of the Cross, due 
to the “genius of Constantine, his skill in arms, and the 
special aid of Almighty God.” This arch of triumph of 
the first Christian Emperor has endured near the Coli- 
seum until our day, proclaiming through the centuries 
the glory of the Cross and the divine mission of Chris- 
tianity. 

Not only was Constantine magnanimous in his glorifi- 
cation of the standard of the Cross, but he was equally 
munificent in his generosity to the Church. Not content 
with simply granting to the Church freedom of worship, 
Constantine made a gift of the palace of the Lateran, 
which was his own private property, to the Head of the 
Church, the Vicar of Christ. Pope Miltiades, like his 
predecessors for three hundred years, was in hiding, and 
governing the Church from cemetery and catacomb. Con- 
stantine introduced into the home of his own forefathers, 
in the Lateran, the Successor of Peter and the earthly 
representative of Him who died on the Cross that had 
achieved so glorious a victory at the Milvian Bridge. In 
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October, 313, Pope Miltiades held the first council cele- 
brated in Rome after the Peace of the Church in the 
house of Fausta, with Constantine presiding, but not in- 
terfering. Soon after there was added to this house the 
Basilica of the Saviour, St. John Lateran, which still re- 
mains the Mother of Churches, and the Cathedral of 
Rome and of the World. 

The influence of Christianity became more and more 
marked upon Constantine’s own character; he came to 
know more intimately the purity of the Church’s doc- 
trine, the fortitude of her martyrs, and the sanctity of 
her confessors and virgins. The Cross had taught him 
the impotency of material arms against the spirit of God 
ever abiding with the Church. Naturally of a strong 
religious disposition, Constantine was sincere in his loy- 
alty and gratitude to God, who had so miraculously 
favored him in battle, and he favored in many ways the 
temporal development of the Church. 

His children were reared in the Christian faith. He 
had such reverence for the Bishops of the Church that 
he frequently invited them to his table, calling them his 
brothers, and kissing the scars of the wounds received 
by them in times of persecution. He was a convinced 
Christian, although he deferred Baptism until the ap- 
proach of death, when he received the Sacrament of 
Regeneration, which he had hoped to have administered 
to him in the Jordan, after the example of Christ. This 
desire he expressed to the Bishops assembled about him, 
but was resigned to the Divine Will which had ordained 
ctherwise. The unity of the Church, typified in the Rock 
of Peter, was always dear to him, and in various ways 
he recognized and promoted the supreme authority of the 
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Prince of the Apostles, whose famous Basilica and its 
rich endowment are ascribed to him by ancient and ven- 
erable tradition. In the Eternal City, on the banks of 
the Tiber by the throne of the Fisherman, he glorified 
forever the last resting place of the first Vicar of Jesus 
Christ. 

Once the Church was at liberty through the Edict of 
Toleration to carry on her mission without fear of per- 
secution, the Church began to gather the fruits of its 
victory over paganism. Paganism and Christianity were 
radically opposed in their phitosophy of human life and 
its varied relations. The Roman State was supreme and 
absolute. Man was but a creature of the State, woman 
was degraded, human life was held of little value, class 
distinction was most ruthlessly and cruelly maintained, 
family ties were loose, and religion was polytheistic. On 
the contrary, the Cross preached the supreme dignity of 
human nature, the religious and moral equality of woman, 
the sacredness of human life, the integrity of the family, 
and the sanctity of marriage; that the State was for man, 
and not man for the State, and that there could be but 
one true religion as there is only one true God. 

When the Saviour of the world was speaking of His 
approaching death on the Cross, He prophesied thus: 
“And IJ, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 


things to Myself.”—John xii, 32. The glorious mission 


of the Church is to exalt, before the entire world and 
throughout all time, the unvanquished and invincible 
Cross of Our: Glorious Redeemer, Who has drawn all 
things to Himself through the faith that He has revealed, 
the hope that He has inspired, and the charity that He 
has manifested and enkindled. His spirit has moved and 
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ruled in the hearts of men and within the consecrated 
circle of the family, upon the sacred altar of religious 
faith and throughout the fabric of civilized institutions. 

The Incarnation of the Son of God, and man’s Re- 
demption, are the essential Christian truths to which we 
must turn in order to realize the majesty and dignity of 
‘ each individual soul coming into this world, made little 
less than the angels, and bearing the image of its Creator. 
Christ, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, taking 
our human nature, lifted man up to a divine estate. The 
Saviour died on the Cross for each man individually, and 
not merely for all men collectively. The Precious Blood 
of Christ was the price that was paid to redeem the soul 
of each individual man. 

Man ought not be slave or serf to other men. Nor is 
man a creature of the State, at the disposal of its supreme 
absolutism. The salvation of the immortal soul of man 
is the great purpose of God’s economy and subordinate 
only to His own glory. This fundamental Catholic doc- 
trine with regard to the individual is the very basis not 
only of religious liberty, but also of civil freedom. All 
men are equal before God as far as the dignity and 
eternal destiny of their immortal souls are concerned. 
The pagan ideal with regard to the individual was cen- ° 
tered principally in the head of the State. The Roman 
Emperor was deified, and in his person exhibited the 
omnipotence and supremacy of the State. All other indi- 
viduals were taken collectively as so many parts of the 
machinery that constituted the mighty empire of Rome. 

These reflections make us realize the-stupendous task 
before the Church, as she emerged into the light of free- 
dom, to preach the doctrine of the dignity and majesty 
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of even a slave, a doctrine that undermined the very 
foundations of a system of government, a nationalism, 
and a religion, consecrated by centuries of recognition, 
built up by countless military achievements, and forming 
the warp and woof of all pagan life. It was a new prin- 
ciple in the pagan world, this doctrine that all men were 
brothers through a common Creator and Redeemer. 

With regard to family life, the Church faced another 
serious problem. There had grown up an exaggeration 
of parental rights under paganism. The Church, by 
enunciating the principle of the dignity of the individual, 
naturally protected wife and child from any absolute 
power over them claimed by husband and father. Woman 
became the equal of man as to the essential purpose for 
which God sent her into the world. The wife became a 
companion to the husband, and not his slave or chattel. 
The Church taught the sacred character of marriage and 
its indissolubility, and condemned divorce, most ordinary 
and common in the pagan world, because it did violence 
to morality and destroyed the bond of unity fixed by the 
Creator in the beginning and sanctified later by the 
Saviour. The abandonment and slaying of children were 
branded by the Church as crime and murder. 

The true character of the family was unknown to 
paganism. So highly noble was the Christian conception 
of the family that it ultimately found its way into many 
homes of senatorial rank; and Prudentius, at a later 
period, was able to say: “Thou dost, therefore, see how 
a long line of senators value the white robe of baptism 
above the glory of the toga.” 

The teachings of the Cross with regard to the indi- 
vidual and the family, founded on the equality of all men 
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before God, and the solidarity of the whole human race 
in a common brotherhood, naturally wrought an essential 
change in the constitution of the State. The pagan State 
was theocratic in character and based on the worship of 
the gods, from which principle it followed that religion 
and patriotism were identical, and that man, in obedience 
to his religious belief, was absolutely a subject and ser- 
vant of the State. Christianity placed limits upon the 
authority of the State and forced the principle that the 
State was the servant of the people, the protector of the 
family, and the defender of the fundamental rights of 
life and property. The ideal Christian State was to be 
realized in the service, and not in the mastery that it exer- 
cised on behalf of the individual and of the family. The 
State is but the guardian and protector of the Christian 
home, as the home is the foundation of the State. A 
Christian home preserves the dignity and rights of hus- 
band, wife and child. The strength of any nation must 
be measured by the character of its homes, as the State 
is not made up merely of individual citizens, but of 
fathers and husbands who best serve the common cause 
of the State when prompted to do so, because of their 
love for home and family. Some of the beautiful ideal- 
ism that surrounds the Christian home was concentrated 
and limited in pagan times to the imperial family of the 
Cesars. The Christian Church maintained that the God- 
given rights and privileges of a Czsar’s palace, with re- 
gard to the family, belonged also to the humblest bome 
and were inalienable. 


To-day there is a revival, in the economic and political 
propaganda of socialism and its kindred movements, of 
the pagan ideal of State absolutism, which again would 
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submerge the personal individuality of man and make 
him but an atom of a State organism all dominant and 
omnipotent. The home and the family would be recon- 
structed on an entirely different basis ; in fact, they would 
disappear. The logical consequences of socialism are 
openly preached by its supreme advocates. The time has 
come when all who have within them a Christian spirit 
and faith, or a regard for the nobility of our Christian 
heritage, should stir themselves to oppose, in season and 
out of season, the false, economic and materialistic the- 
ories of the hour which teach men and women to center 
all in the passing things of the flesh and to disregard and 
despise the immortal destiny of the soul. 

One who has at heart the future of our own country 
cannot but be sadly depressed and stand aghast at the 
unspiritual, heathenish and unnatural principles that are 
proposed and defended in the name of modern civiliza- 
tion. We have arrived at a critical pass when murder, 
uicide, prenatal infanticide, conjugal infidelity, divorce 
and free love are prevalent in the land. Thank God! 
public opinion is still largely influenced by Christian faith 
and principles. But the further men get away from the 
Christian ideal of social and family life, the more rapid 
will be the decay of private and public conscience, and 
the swifter will fall divine retribution for the violation 
of the immutable laws of Almighty God. 

The history of Catholicism shows that in the civiliza- 
tion of the nations the Cross has been the symbol of peace 
and humanity, has protected the weak against the strong, 
has destroyed slavery and serfdom, and forced kings and 
princes to administer the law according to principles of 
justice and charity. The pages of human history can 
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never recount the heroic sacrifices and the mighty deeds 
of the martyrs, confessors and virgins, of the Pontiffs, 
Bishops and priests who labored and died in their day to 
spread the gospel of the Cross for the uplift of humanity 
in time and the salvation of souls in eternity. 

The polytheistic religion of Rome was another crucial 
difficulty that confronted the Church after the Edict of 
Toleration. The abyss of degradation to which religion 
had fallen in pagan Rome may best be judged by the fact 
that vice and immorality of all kinds flourished under the 
patronage of some deity, in temple, palace, forum, bath 
and theater. Luxury and licentiousness were often the 
antiphons of the psalms of pagan worship. Amid all this 
the Cross was lifted up among such a people as the 
standard of religion, that Cross which is the symbol of 
sacrifice, suffering and self-denial, even unto death. The 
Cross, as history shows, brought about the unity of faith 
and worship, that, notwithstanding periodical defections 
and revolts, has come down through the ages unbroken 
and indivisible, because of the life the Church receives 
from the Sacrifice of Calvary. The Sacrifice of the Mass 
which is offered up every day throughout the Universal 
Church, from the rising of the sun to the going down 
thereof, is the living and perpetual memorial of the Sac- 
rifice of the Saviour on the Cross. It is the application 
to the souls of men of the fruits of our Redemption, and 
brings down even upon the sinful world material and 
spiritual blessings of our Father in Heaven. 

The churches separated from Catholicism realize and 
feel the need of unity, if any semblance of Christian 
teaching is to endure among them. Their creeds and 
religious practises are becoming dechristianized. A new 
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paganism is abroad in religion to-day, polytheistic at least 
in the multiplicity of contradictory views of Christ the 
Lord, the Son of God. All this is due to the lack of 
unity of faith and worship, because these churches have 
wandered away from the Cross, which has been to them 
a sign of foolishness and superstition, a stumbling-block, 
and destined to be a rock of shipwreck instead of the 
beacon light of divine life. Only when they shall come 
to realize and accept the truth that the Cross continues 
to be the saving symbol of religious worship, and the 
altar of adoration and sacrifice, through which the 
Crucified Redeemer now draws, as He did on Calvary, all 
things to Himself, shall our separated brethren find light - 
and life within the one true fold under the one shepherd 
of Christendom, the Vicar of Christ. 

The reflections we have been making are all sufficient 
to justify the exalted honor and profound veneration the 
Church has ever paid and the supernatural grace and 
divine power she has always ascribed to the Sign of the 
Cross. In this symbol alone can be found the key to an 
intelligent and sympathetic appreciation of the beauty, 
majesty and holiness of Catholic worship and life. 
Through the Cross our Blessed Saviour still reigns and 
abides in His Church and among men, because the Cross 
is Calvary, and Calvary is daily repeated and represented 
in the Sacrifice of the Mass, that perpetual, universal and 
sublime oblation of Christ upon the altar of the living 
God. The spirit of the Cross has erected magnificent 
churches, basilicas and cathedrals without number for 
the daily enactment of the Tragedy of Calvary upon 
altars adorned with all that is richest and most beautiful 
in the possession of men, with an all-inspiring ceremonial 
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and liturgy, and sacred hymn and holy chant that reflect 
the praises of the Psalmist and of the celestial choirs of 
angels. 

The governments of this world “have raged and de- 
vised vain things, the kings of the earth stood up, and 
the princes met together, against the Lord, and against 
His Christ” (Ps. ii, 1-2) ; but the children of persecutors 
who gave allegiance to the Czsars, and the children of 
barbarians who attacked and burned the Rome of the 
Popes, gather now in one world city, and now in another ; 
one day in Jerusalem, and then in London; now in Mont- 
real and then in Madrid; and lastly in the most Catholic 
Empire of the world, with a Catholic Emperor at its 
head. We have been edified by these Eucharistic Con- 
gresses, where peoples of every nation gathered to par- 
ticipate in honor of the King of Kings, the Lord of 
Hosts, the Hidden God in the Blessed Sacrament of the 
altar. 

It is most important, therefore, that we personally 
advance in our attachment and loyalty to the Cross. Re- 
member the words of St. Paul: “God forbid that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ; by 
whom the world is crucified to me, and I to the world.” 
(Gal. vi, 14.) It is not sufficient to venerate the Cross in 
prayer or wear it as an emblem upon our person; rather 
should we see to it that we are true followers of the 
Cross in spirit and in truth. We must cling to the Cross 
as the heavenly sign of divine faith; we must look up to 
the Cross as a pledge of eternal hope; we must embrace 
the Cross as the revelation of God’s infinite love for man. 
Each morning we should press to our lips our crucifix 
and say: “In this sign I shall conquer all the enemies I 
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may meet this day.’”’ We should pass our life, meeting 
courageously and taking up lovingly our Cross wherever 
and whenever its shadow falls athwart our path. We 
shall then be worthy disciples of our Master, and we 
may cherish the hope that when our eyes are about to 
close in death they may rest upon the image of our 
Crucified Saviour, against Whose thorn-crowned head 
we shall impress the kiss of our earthly farewell as we 
pass into eternity to meet our merciful Redeemer and to 
receive His Gracious blessing. 

Mindful of this holy season of Lent and Passiontide 
so near at hand, we pray for clergy and faithful in the 
words of St. Paul: “Grace be with you, and peace from 
God the Father, and from our Lord Jesus Christ, Who 
gave Himself for our sins, that He might deliver us from 
this present wicked world, according to the will of God 
and our Father: To whom is glory for ever and ever. 
Amen.” (Gal. i, 3-5.) 

0% JoHn CARDINAL FARLEY, 
Archbishop of New York. 








Caldey and St. Bride’s 
By Dom Bepe Camm, O.S.B. 


The public has already learned that two Anglican 
communities living under the Benedictine rule have, 
after much consideration and a lengthy correspondence 
with the Anglican authorities, decided that there is no 
place for them in the Church of England, 

These communities are, firstly, the community of men 
living at Caldey Island, near Tenby, under the rule of 
Abbot Aelred Carlyle, and a community of women fol- 
lowing the same observance, who were formerly at West 
Malling, in Kent, but have lately moved to a house at 
Mitford Haven, which they call the Abbey of St. Bride. 
The community at Caldey numbers about thirty, and that 
at St. Bride’s about thirty-seven. The great majority 
of both communities have decided to seek admission into 
the Catholic Church, and earnestly desire, if the Holy 
See gives them permission, to seek admission into the 
Order of St. Benedict, and thus to continue their present 
life of dedication and prayer. 

Theirs had been the only serious or, so far, successful 
attempt to introduce the contemplative life into the 
Anglican Communion. The movement has now col- 
lapsed, and it is unlikely that anyone will hereafter at- 
tempt an experiment foredoomed to failure. Still, it 
was a gallant attempt, and at one time gave rise to many 
illusions. “Look at Caldey,” cried the Anglican en- 
thusiast when men doubted if the fairer flowers of Cath- 
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olic life and devotion could bloom save in the garden of 
the One True Church. 

Caldey, too, was no mere freak of unauthorized zeal; 
it claimed the sanction of the highest Anglican authority. 
Other communities founded in the Church of England 
have recked little of authority; nay, have not unfre- 
quently been founded and conducted in defiance of their 
ecclesiastical superiors, but this has never been the case 
with Caldey. The able and devoted man who, in face 
of immense difficulties, started this forlorn hope some 
fifteen years ago was pathetically anxious to have the 
sanction and guidance of the authorities of the Church 
to which he belonged. It was thus that he obtained the 
sanction of Archbishop Temple of Canterbury to his 
monastic profession and subsequently to his election as 
abbot by the little band of monks which he had formed 
around him. Catholics looked with some bewilderment 
upon the strange phenomenon of a community of men, 
cowled and tonsured, living the Benedictine life of strict 
observance, using the Latin Mass and offices sanctioned 
by the Holy See for the Benedictine Order, and yet out- 
side the jurisdiction of the Catholic Church and pro- 
fessing to form part of the strange ecclesiastical body 
known as the Church of England by law established. 
Some were inclined to scoff, to doubt whether such men 
could be sincere, whether the manifest unreality of such 
a position did not involve the good faith of those who 
claimed to hold it; to be annoyed, perhaps, that those 
who refused to submit to the supreme authority of the 
Church should yet pretend to the rights and privileges, 
and to the august name of that venerable Order which 
made England Catholic. Probably few born Catholics 
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can realize the frame of mind which made such a cfaim 
possible. Nevertheless, those who were led to inquire 
into this movement, who sought some personal acquaint- 
ance with its spirit and its method, were impressed by 
the evident sincerity of its leaders, and touched by the 
personal devotion which led them to embrace so austere 
a life of sacrifice, labor, and continual prayer. Doubt- 
less there were in this movement many mistakes and 
anomalies, but these were probabiy inevitable under the 
circumstances. It was difficult not to smile at the assump- 
tion of pontifical insignia and dignities, when one re- 
flected that Catholic abbots enjoy these honors only by 
virtue of Papal privilege. Members of a great Order 
might be excused if they’ felt some irritation at unau- 
thorized bodies claiming for themselves the dear name 
of Benedictine. This much may be frankly conceded. 

Again, the unhappy vagaries of the late Father. 
Ignatius had made Protestant imitations of the Bene- 
dictine life peculiarly distasteful to many. Here, how- 
ever, was a movement which to the most casual observer 
wore a very different aspect from the eccentricities of 
Llanthony. Those Catholics who came across a little 
publication entitled Pax, were strangely moved by what 
they read there. In September, 1905, for instance, ap- 
peared a paper entitled, Our Purpose and Method, by 
Abbot Aelred, which made a deep impression on the 
minds of more that one of our Benedictine abbots, and 
was, as we happen to know, pronounced by the Abbot 
Primate himself to be a most admirable exposition of 
the monastic life and ideals. Certainly it seemed that 
this struggling community was visibly blessed and pro- 
tected by Almighty God, and few can read the history 
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of their early struggles, their indomitable zeal and dog- 
ged perseverance, without feelings of sympathy and 
admiration. 

A tiny band of Brothers, encamped in tents around a 
half-ruined sanctuary, has grown into a community of 
Monks, owning the island to which they had once come 
as strangers and pilgrims, with a stately monastery, 
beautiful church, multifarious works and activities, and 
a vigorous spiritual life which has exercised a wide in- 
fluence over souls in England and the United States. 
Nevertheless, they felt ever at the bottom of their hearts 
the bitter fact of their isolation; separated from those 
they would fain have called brethren, mistrusted as 
aliens by the Church to which they owned allegiance, and 
repudiated by that from whose treasuries they drew those 
stores of spiritual nourishment which were the mainstay 
of their lives. 

And so it was that in Lent, 1912, they felt compelled 
by very force of circumstances to examine themselves 
deeply as to their position with regard to the Catholic 
Church. They spent those sacred days in continual 
prayer and study of the difficulties which divided them 
from Rome. - They went deeply into the matter, and the 
natural and inevitable result followed, that their belief 
in the Church of England received what was destined to 
prove its deathblow. 

Still, they could not then see any clear indications 
such as, rightly or wrongly, they sought, that it was 
their duty to make their submission at once to the Holy 
See. But they felt that some definite authority and 
guidance was absolutely necessary if they were to con- 
tinue to make progress in the aims‘of their life. They 
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therefore sought from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and then, at his suggestion, from Bishop Gore, of Ox- 
ford, that Episcopal supervision and guidance, without 
which they felt they could not go on. The result of the 
lengthy negotiations is now before us. The full corres- 
pondence has been privately printed at the Abbot’s ex- 
pense, and those of my readers who care to have a copy 
can do so by sending 1s. 3d., towards the cost of print- 
ing, to the Secretary, Caldey Abbey, Tenby. (The illus- 
trated pamphlet, The Benedictines of Caldey Island, with 
a full history of the community, and the exposition of 
its aims and ideals, already referred to, can be had for 
the same price.) Briefly summarized, the result was as 
follows: 

The Bishop naturally and rightly, from his point of 
view, made inquiries into the faith, practices and devo- 
tions of the community, and found, after due investi- 
gation, that many of these were such as it was impos- 
sible for any Anglican prelate to sanction. This was, 
of course, inevitable. Some private letters addressed by 
a younger member of the community to his Abbot in 
Lent, 1912, which have been kindly shown me, seem to 
put the question in a nutshell. He writes: 


“The questions we are considering, and the de- 
sire of the community that some definite decision 
should be made, have arisen, I believe, chiefly from 
a general conviction that we cannot possibly go on 
much longer as we are, poised between two reli- 
gions; we must eventually throw in our lot with the 
Church of England, or make our submission to the 
Holy See. Nominally, we are Anglicans, or, as it 
was put to us yesterday, we are ‘a product of the 
Church of England’; but in reality the community 
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has been brought up on Roman Catholic food, if I 
may put it in that way; therefore, our breviary, 
missal, and devotional books contain doctrines which 
are not compatible with the teaching of the Church 
of England, e. g., the doctrine of Papal supremacy. 
We have of necessity turned to the Roman Church 
for our liturgical and devotional books, and their 
constant use has naturally created feelings of grati- 
tude and sympathy towards their great communion, 
where the religious life and all that we hold most 
dear is found in its perfection; and, above all, it has 
fostered in us a keener sense of our isolation from 
the rest of the Catholic Church than most Angli- 
cans can feel or understand, especially now that 
the Anglican Church is getting more and more self- 
sufficient and national. There is no need to enumer- 
ate the scandalous abuses and heresies prevalent in 
the Church of England; they, of course, concern us 
more or less indirectly, and will help us in forming 
our decision, but we have to do with principles, and, 
what I believe concerns us chiefly, and threatens our 
permanence and stability as a community, is the lack 
of any real principle of authority in the Anglican 
Church. We have borrowed practically everything we 
have from the Roman Church, and now it may be that 
we shall have to look to Rome for that authority 
and recognition of our faith and practice, which 
surely no Anglican Bishop, true to his principles, 
can give us; and so we are brought face to face 
with the Papal claim; it is a claim which we cannot 
ignore or put lightly aside; if it is true, it means 
that we, and millions of souls, are cut off from the 
Visible Church; if it is false, then it means, what to 
my mind is worse, that one-half of Christendom is 
fundamentally heretical in doctrine, and the other 
half split up into innumerable antagonistic camps, 
and such a state of anarchy as to make Christianity 
a by-word among the heathen.” 
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I think this letter represents the feeling of the 
majority, even a year ago. At the same time they did 
not then feel, as a community, a clear and direct call to 
make their submission to the Church, but announced to 
their friends that they felt it was their vocation to pray, 
to labor and to suffer, that the sin of the schism between 
England and the Holy See might be forgiven, and the 
separation ended. Bishop Gore’s decision was a means 
designed by Providence to open their eyes finally and 
fully to their true position. As one of the community 
wrote in his private notes for the Chapter: 


“It seems to me that the Bishop’s straightforward 
letter is something to be thankful for . . . the 
Divine Office, Benediction, and Exposition, the wor- 
ship of Blessed Mary and the saints, all have to be 
surrendered, unconditionally first, apart from what 
will be demanded later; it means, in fact, complete 
change of religion and a dangerous uprooting of the 
devotional life. I think few people who know 
Caldey would consider the Benedictine office and 
devotions tothe Blessed Sacrament mere luxuries 
and not essentials to the life; at any rate, we know 
in our own hearts that we dare not surrender them, 
because the whole life here revolves round them and 
depends upon them for its very existence. If they 
were taken away the life would be unintelligible, 
having no heart, meaning, or purpose, and could 
not possibly go on, at least not as the Benedictine 
life. God has shown us His Will as plainly as if 
He had sent an angel from heaven, and surely we 
should not be surprised, for we have prayed con- 
tinually that He would do so.” 


The whole correspondence with the Bishop was sub- 
mitted to the community, and each was asked to give 
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in writing his opinion as to what was now to be done. 
On February the 18th they met, and the Abbot first, and 
then the majority of the brethren, read their decisions, 
which were practically unanimous. It was that the 
Bishop’s demands had shown them decisively that their 
faith and practice could not be sanctioned by the Church 
of England, and “could not be justified on any other 
than a strictly Papal basis of authority,” to use the 
3ishop’s own words. They, therefore, felt they must 
turn to Rome for that recognition and Catholic Au- 
thority which were vital to the development of the work. 
The Abbot spoke as follows: 


“T can never be grateful enough for the experi- 
ences we went through last spring, and the whole of 
the last year since Easter has been bringing our life 
to one point of focus. I have myself been feeling 
that my work was coming to a point when I person- 
ally could do no more without guidance and help. 
Things to which in the past I have clung obstinately 
I have now less desire to hold. I do not love my 
work here or my brethren less, but I do feel a great 
need in myself for something that I have not to 
enable me to go on to more real progress. This 
need would seem to lie along the line of, surrender 
and sacrifice; and in the decision that I have made 
I feel that this desired opportunity has come to me. 
I want to make a real surrender. I wish to make 
a definite sacrifice, and that my vow of obedience 
should become urgent upon me. And not for myself 
wholly, but as a community I feel that obedience 
and sacrifice voice our spiritual need. Without 
these I am sure there will be no progress for us; 
and I wish now to tell you that I want to offer to 
God my whole will, and that I wish to hold nothing 
back, but to place everything unreservedly at His 
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disposal. My great longing has always been for 
the ordering of our life and work by authority. It 
is for this reason that I have stayed so long where 
I have; and now, without any seeking of my own, 
God has shown me clearly what to do, and I wish 
in every possible way to be ready for what may 
be required of me. The principle of authority has 
always meant much to me; it has never meant more 
than it does to me to-day. I am sure that my whole 
future life depends upon my true and whole-hearted 
submission to the Catholic Church, and that, in 
giving myself up to the guidance of others, I shall 
be doing God’s Will, promoting His Glory, and the 
good of you, my dear brethren, who can stand on 
my side.” 

These noble words were never meant to be published, 
but I feel that they explain the state of mind of those 
who are making this momentous change. The Abbot 
added others, too sacred and intimate for me to quote 
here, showing how unreservedly he rejoiced at this op- 
portunity of self-humiliation and abnegation. 

The community then drew up a letter to the Bishop, 
in which they told him they were unable, conscientiously, 
to submit to his demands. This was signed by twenty 
Professed Brothers, four Novices, and three Oblates, on 
February 19. On Saturday, the 22d, Feast of Saint 
Peter’s Chair, they sent an urgent appeal to the present 
writer to come to their assistance. 

I may now be permitted to add some personal im- 
pressions. The letter that summoned me told me that I 
was needed “to give us the benefit of your help and ad- 
vice with regard to our reception into the Catholic 
Church. . . . God has clearly shown us His Will, 
and we are prepared to submit to the Authority of the 
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Holy See, completely and unreservedly.” What priest 
could resist such an appeal? My Abbot told me to throw 
up all other engagements and go at once. I therefore 
arrived at Caldey on Tuesday, February 25. I never 
met anyone at Caldey, and I was the first Catholic priest 
to whom the community had applied. But for years, 
like so many others, I had watched the work there hope- 
fully and wistfully, with many a prayer that God, Who 
had begun a good work in these men, would in His Own 
time bring it to perfection in the Unity of the Church. 
Latterly there had been a bond between us, woven by 
the loving and generous charity shown by the com- 
munity to one in whom I was interested. A poor lad 
who had been a Novice at Caldey left them to become a 
Catholic. He put himself under my guidance, and I had 
a great affection for him. He contracted phthisis in the 
Royal Navy, and the disease made rapid strides. While 
he was lying in the Brompton Hospital, the Abbot of 
Caldey, who had always befriended him, found him out, 
and offered him the hospitality of his island home, for 
what he knew well would prove to be the last months of 
the poor boy’s life. He was taken to Caldey, and his 
letters to me from that day were one long hymn of 
thankfulness for the devoted charity lavished on him by 
the community. They built him an outdoor shelter, sup- 
plied his every need, brought the Catholic priest over 
from Tenby regularly to give him the Sacraments, 
nursed him most lovingly, and after about a year knelt 
by his dying bed. His one sorrow in dying was that his 
hopes that his kind friends would join the Catholic 
Church had not yet been fulfilled. He received the Holy 
Viaticum from the Tenby priest the day he died, calmly 
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and sweetly in osculo Domini, with his dear monks kneel- 
ing around him. When I wrote to thank them for their 
extraordinary kindness to one who had no claim on them 
save that he had deserted them, I told them that I was 
certain that God would one day give them for their 
charity a great reward. And I am sure that dear 
Michael’s prayers have had no little share in the joyous 
consummation of to-day. 

I confess that when I came it was still with some pre- 
judices and some degree of mistrust. I can only say, 
now that I have seen and known them, now that I have 
talked face to face, and heart to heart with each one of 
them alone, now that I have seen their daily life, and 
heard them sing the divine praises in their choir, now 
that I have beheld the visible and evident marks of God’s 
blessing on the work all around me, that I am amazed at 
the miracles that Grace has wrought in these souls. 
With two or three exceptions, at most, I find them de- 
voted to their austere and difficult vocation, perfectly 
happy in it; and only begging to be allowed to con- 
tinue in it; united together in one heart and soul by 
bands of mutual charity, obedience, and zeal, and not 
only willing and ready, but most eagerly anxious for the 
supreme blessing of admission into the one true Church 
of Christ. 

The extracts already given are sufficient to show that 
they have not acted hurriedly or without deliberation 
and prayer. The Church Times, in two separate articles 
accuses them of doing things in a hurry, which fore- 
bodes ill for their future, and also of having been on the 
brink of secession for over a year; accusations which 
mutually destroy one another. 
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The future is in God’s hands and those of His Vicar 
on earth. As I write this, Caldey is joyfully expecting 
the visit of the Bishop of Menevia, and the Abbots of 
Downside and Maredsous, who are most kindly coming 
to help and counsel us. Meanwhile, the monks have been 
preparing, under my guidance, for their reception into the 
Catholic Church. This reception will not be long de- 
layed. I said the first Mass at Caldey on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 28, Feast of the Five Wounds, under whose banner 
our fathers fought and died “for God, Our Lady, ond 
the Catholic Faith.” 

When the harvest is gathered in here I shall proceed 
to St. Bride’s, where 37 nuns are eagerly praying for the 
same Divine graces. The first Mass at St. Bride’s was 
said on Letare Sunday by the Rt. Rev. Abbot Avignon, 
of Caermaria, near Cardigan, who, like everyone else in 
authority, has shown extraordinary kindness to the com- 
munity in this crisis. On Monday morning the follow- 
ing telegram reached me: 


Rome, March 2.—Holy Father affectionately blesses 
new converts on their reception into the Fold, and prays 
God to grant them the abundance of every grace. Please 
express to each and every one of both communities my 
deepest and most affectionate sympathy.—CarDINAL 
MERRY DEL VAL. 

Laetatus sum in his que dicta sunt nihi, in domum 
Domini ibimus. 

, —The Universe, March %, 1913. 


The community of St. Bride’s has been known to me 
for the last twenty-four years. It was then a very small 
body of nuns, established at Feltham, in Middlesex. 
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Later on they moved to Twickenham, and a few years 
later to West Malling, to an old Benedictine Abbey, pre- 
sented to them by the late Miss Boyd, herself after- 
wards a convert to the Catholic Faith. Two years ago 
the Abbess, Dame Mary Scholastica Ewart, found it 
necessary to leave Malling, which had become too small 
for the needs of the community, and to move to a large, 
old Georgian house, standing in extensive grounds on 
the borders of Pill Creek, at Milford Haven. This 
house, which is associated with the memory of Lord 
Nelson, though far from beautiful, is roomy and con- 
venient, and its beautiful situation and wooded grounds 
make it very suitable for the needs of an enclosed com- 
munity. The nuns have added a temporary church and 
a wing of cells. The community, which has been closely 
associated with Caldey for some years past, has for a 
long time been looking forward to the moment when 
they could make their submission to the Catholic 
Church. With two, or at the most, three exceptions, 
they are united in heart and soul, and it is impossible to 
describe their joy at the thought that their long period 
of waiting is at last ended. As at Caldey, so here, we 
examined each member of the community separately, 
and satisfied ourselves that they were taking this step 
solely from conviction, and unmoved by any personal 
influences. The Abbess showed us a remarkable sylla- 
bus of instruction in Catholic doctrine and Church his- 
tory, which has been given during the last twelve months 
to the nuns by a member of the community, herself a 
highly trained and most capable teacher. 

It is feared that the conversion of the nuns at St. 
Bride’s will involve them in considerable financial loss, 
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but they are prepared for any sacrifice that God may ask 
of them in return for the priceless gift of faith 

Those received at Caldey at present number twenty- 
two, and those at St. Bride’s thirty-four, and it is hoped 
that there are others yet to come, besides several seculars. 
In any case, this event is, so far as I know, unprecedented 
in the history of the English Church. Catholics, while 
thanking God for the graces He has so abundantly 
poured out on these favored souls, will not fail to pray 
that they may persevere to the end in the faith which 
they have embraced so joyfully, and im their holy voca- 
tion of prayer and penance. It would be premature to 
discuss in detail the future of these communities. That 
rests in the hands of authority, but it may be said at least 
that the Bishops and Abbots, who have consulted to- 
gether on this point, are unanimous in the hope that these 
communities will continue on the same lines as at present. 
and that those who have already given themselves to 
God in what they believed to be His Church may, now 
that they found the way into the true home of their souls, 
continue to serve Him with even greater fervor and 
fidelity. Meanwhile, our hearts go out to those to whom 
these conversions are at present a source of sorrow, be- 
wilderment, and dismay. There are many searchings of 
heart in England now, and we can but respect their grief 
and pray that Almighty God, in His great mercy, may 
turn it into joy. May it be far from any of us to indulge 
in vulgar elation over an event which, while it brings 
consolation to those who love Jerusalem, is yet a source 
of such bitter grief to many souls of good will. Some 
of the letters that have come to Caldey within the last 
few days have indeed been abusive and cruel, but the 
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great majority have been heartrending. If the Angel of 
the Lord has descended to move the waters, we can but 
pray that his gracious ministry may bring peace and 
healing to many who seek to do the Will of God, and as 
yet know not where to find it. 

—The Universe, March 14, 1913. 
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Our Catholic Sisterhoods 


Sermon by the Most Rev. John Ireland, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of St. Paul, Minn., at the opening of the new 


Novice House of the Sisterhood of St. Joseph, St. Paul, 
March 26, 1913. 


“Then Peter answering, said to Him: Behold we have 
left all things and have followed Thee: what therefore 
shall we have? And Jesus said to them: Amen I say to 
you, that you who have followed Me, in the resurrec- 
tion, when the Son of man shall sit in the seat of his 
Majesty you shall also sit on twelve seats judging the 


twelve tribes of Israel. And every one that hath left 
house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or 
wife or children, or lands for My name’s sake, shall re- 
ceive one hundred fold, and shall possess life ever- 
lasting.” (St. Matthew, xix, 27-29.) 


It is to-day in St. Paul, as in the long ago in Palestine, 
as oft and oft in every age of the Church of Christ. It 
is spoken, the act of plenary renunciation of self and of 
possessions by the disciple, to the end that nearness to the 
Master be the fuller, that service under His leadership 
be the more entire. It is spoken, the answer of the 
Master setting upon the act of the disciple the seal of 
divine approval and announcing the reward with which 
He promises to crown it. 

As Peter in the long ago, as legions to be counted only 
by God’s omniscient eye in succeeding ages, so this 
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morning speak our maiden throng: We have left all 
things and have followed Thee: what therefore shall we 
have? And as of yore the answer: Amen I say to you, 
that you who have followed Me . . . shall receive an 
hundred fold; and shall possess life everlasting. 


THE CHARM OF IDEALISM—ITs SOURCE IN RELIGION. 


We are in the world of idealism. It is idealism the 
purest, the loftiest—the idealism of the supernatural. 

Idealism is the vision of realities beyond and above 
the lowly world bordered by the reach of sense: it is the 
longing of the soul for those high-born realities ; its flight, 
generous and unselfish, towards union with them. 

There are those who despise idealism—who crave 
nought for the world of men but the fleeting fact of the 
day, the shallow and short-lived enjoyment to be wrested 
_ from it. Positivists they call themselves: they are the 
dire enemies of humanity. Would you have the world 
of men grow if sweetness and charm of life, in service 
to fellow-creature, in grandeur of thought and exaltation 
of spirit, bid them look upward and onward and know 
that there dwell, as not in the darkened vales of earth, 
the true, the good, the beautiful; that there lives and 
reigns the eternal God, in whom alone man finds abiding 
life and felicity. 

The world to-day is losing in idealism, because it is 
losing in religion. God put out of sight, the ethereal 
regions enclose only dream shadow: earth becomes the 
sole value. God no longer thought of and loved, ideal- 
ism vanishes: the selfish grasp of pelf and pleasure re- 
mains the one object of life on earth. In many ways 
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religion is the salvation of humanity—in this, too, that 
it guards and preserves idealism. 


IDEALISM OF THE GOSPEL, 


Let us study idealism as set forth in the Gospel of 
Jesus—God, the ultimate goal of our ambitions, His 
blessedness our blessedness, His life our life: “Be ye 
perfect, as also your heavenly Father is perfect.” It is 
the idealism of the Supernatural. 

How far each disciple of Jesus shall enter into the 
idealism of the Gospel, how near each one shall be to 
God in this life and in the next, each one gives answer 
for himself. 

This much we must know—a measure of supernatural 
idealism is necessary to our salvation, so much of it as is 
attained through the observance of the commandments. 
What God ordains must be done under penalty of ex- 
clusion from His love and rewards. “If thou wilt enter 
into life,” says the Master, “keep the commandments.” 
Violation of the commandments is sin, the setting aside 
of the whole scheme of divine idealism, the loss of divine 
favor in the present life, the loss of it throughout eter- 
nity. The observance of the commandments is the mini- 
mum: much more, however, is allowed, if courage is ours 
to go further in ascension towards love and favor. “In 
my Father’s house there are many mansions”—so many 
degrees of nearness to the throne of glory and beatitude. 

Across all fields of thought and action souls arise, 
especially high-born and generous, who, weary of the 
ordinary, find rest only on the more exalted planes of 
sacrifice and service, where great ambitions and great 
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deeds breathe native air. Why should there not be such 
souls where the supernatural is the ideal—more than 
elsewhere there where the goal is the loftiest, the power 
of uplift the mightiest? So it is that the Gospel of Jesus. 
makes provision for extraordinary participation in the 
divine life, for extraordinary sacrifice in obedience to the 
impulses of its graces. 

“And behold one came and said to Jesus : Good 
Master, what shall I do to have life everlasting? Who 
saith to Him . . . But if thou wilt enter into life, 
keep the commandments.” This the ordinary pathway 
of the supernatural, fhe sufficient measure of discipleship 
that the goal be reached, and, in some degree, the glory 
encircling it be won for eternity. But hearken to the 
further colloquy: The young man saith to Him: “All 
those have I kept from my youth; what is wanting to 
me? Jesus saith to him: Go sell what thou hast and 
give it to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
Heaven, and come and follow Me.” In other words— 
more wouldst thou do than keep the commandments, 
more than what is required from all? Then be closer 
to Me in sacrifice and renunciation: and special treasure 
awaits thee in Heaven. It was the vocation to the 
counsels of the supernatural life—the vocation to the 
more than ordinary exaltation in the realm of divine 
idealism. 


THE EVANGELICAL COUNSELS. 


I am telling the full significance of this morning’s cere- 
monial: the full significance of our Catholic Sisterhoods. 
I must be exact in doctrine. The practice 0° evangelical 
counsels is not restricted to sanctuaries or convents. It 
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finds a home across all pathways of Christian life; it 
blooms amid every class of Christian discipleship. Nor 
are the counsels only those particularly implied in this 
morning’s ceremonial. The Christian counsels are many 
in number; they come into practice as special devotion 
ignites the heart and special ideal makes room for sac- 
rifice. This much, however, is true: the pages of the 
Gospel record special commendations on behalf of vir- 
ginity, of poverty, and of that renunciation of self which 
the Church of Christ has seen fit to embody in obedience 
to the will of duly commissioned superiors. Those three 
counsels take rank as the highest in upward flight, as the 
most arduous of observance, and further, draw into their 
scope of action the other evangelical counsels. And so it 
is that the Church sets its solemn seal upon the counsels 
of virginity, of poverty, and of obedience, and pours its 
richest benedictions upon the chosen disciple who not only 
puts those into practice, but goes still further in enthu- 
siasm of devotion and speaks the vow that until death 
they shall be loved and loyally observed. 


Tue CouNSELS THE TEST OF DIVINE LIFE IN THE 
CHURCH. 


‘rom the beginning the Catholic Church held in high 
honor the practice of the evangelical counsels. The 
Church is to-day, as it was in the past, as it will be to- 
morrow, the guardian, the advocate of the highest forms 
of idealism in the region of the supernatural. In every 
age, over every land, the sanctuaries of its priesthood, the 
monasteries and convents of its vow-bound sons and 
daughters give testimony to its fidelity to the high mark 
of sacrifice and devotion set by its Founder, to its un- 
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ceasing fecundity in heroes capable of reaching upward to 
the summits of supernatural idealism. “Magna mater 
virum’—the potent mother of heroes, the Catholic 
Church has ever been and ever will be. Else it were not 
the Church of the Gospel of Christ. No words of Christ 
fell lifeless to the ground. He made the appeal for 
spiritual heroism. Where He lives and reigns the appeal 
is heard and answered. A church without the evangelical 
counsels is not the Church of Christ. Were it without the 
counsels it had shorn itself of the celestial title of the 
spouse of Christ, and confessed itself a mere human in- 
stitution, producing only what human nature produces, 
void of progeny animated from the skies. The objection 
to the idealism of the evangelical counsels is that they 
demand too much from human nature. The objection 
holds, if nature is alone in the attempt. But grace comes 
to the rescue. To the disciples perturbed of mind by the 
invitation to abiding virginity, the Master said: ‘All men 
take not this word, but they to whom it is given.” Grace 
from above quickens human nature that it rise high 
above the pathways of the multitude. The fact that 
within the bosom of the Catholic Church loyal adherents 
of the counsels are the legions is the proof that it is in- 
deed the “enclosed garden” of the King, where “the 
living waters” of Paradise bedew the soil, and lily and 
rose bloom radiant of the effulgence of the skies. 


SERVICE TO FELLOW CREATURES BEGOTTEN OF SUPER- 
NATURAL IDEALISM. 


Idealism of the supernatural uplifts the soul to the 
throne of God, there to inebriate itself with divine life 
and love, thence, God-like, to descend upon humanity in 
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copious streams of devotion and service. The argument 
is made against the idealism of the convent that it is the 
destruction of altruism; that suffering and needful hu- 
manity receives little from it; that it is in nature and 
aspiration the absolutism of egotism—egotism sublime, if 
you will, but egotism still. This is a complete misappre- 
hension of the idealism of the supernatural, a complete 
ignorance of the activities of the Catholic Sisterhoods. 

Do you seek the destruction of altruism? Then destroy 
idealism, especially the idealism of the supernatural. Do 
you seek the destruction of altruism? Then reduce the 
soul to an atom of earth, in warfare with other atoms for 
the survival of the fittest; confine it to the fatalism of 
facts ; narrow it to the circle of things that come to-day 
and go to-morrow, forbidding it all vision of the beyond 
and the above. This done, there is no spring to the soul 
towards things not one’s own; no sacrifice of one’s self 
or of one’s possessions ; consequently, no altruism. But 
seek you altruism, the best, the highest? Then attune 
the soul to the idealism of the supernatural in its best, its 
highest form. 

The mystery in God is His love for man. The Incar- 
nation was the manifestation of the divine being; it was 
the manifestation of the divine love. Love was the cause: 
“God so loved the world, as to give His only begotten 
Son.” Love was the result: “The Son of man is not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His life 
for the redemption of many.” Light up in the human 
soul to whitest heat the love of the divine; stamp upon it 
the image of the Godhead; bid it think, love and move, 
with tensest energy, as God thinks, loves'and moves—it 
is altruism in its loftiest pitch, with utter forgetfulness 
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of self, with spirit of sacrifice even, to immolation in 
death. It is altruism to perfection. 

I have made use of the word altruism—the regard of 
one member of the human family for the other. It is the 
language of the modern world. Instead, the Christian 
Church uses the word Charity—love. Both words indi- 
cate the philosophy of motive—the motive in altruism 
being such as humanity itself allows; the motive in 
charity, the love of God and for God’s sake the love of 
the neighbor. Altruism is of earth, charity is of Heaven. 
Both have a common object: service to fellow-men. But 
the distance in motive is the distance from earth to 
Heaven ; and so the distance in the might of consecration. 

Put together in one potent appeal all motives of altru- 
ism, devised by thinkers and actors in the field of bene- 
ficence, philosophers, philanthropists, sociologists—in 
persuasiveness it is the slender thread which one rude 
touch breaks in twain, the gossamer-web which a ripple 
of the passing breeze dissipates, side by side with the 
simple challenge of the Incarnate God: ‘Amen, I say 
to you, as long as you did it to one of these My least 
brethren, you did it to Me.” Christian charity is the 
idealism of the supernatural substituted to that of the 
natural, Heaven substituted to earth, God substituted to 
men. 


THE ServICcES RENDERED By Our CATHOLIC SISTER- 
HOODS. 


The idealism of the supernatural—would you see it 
anear in the fullness of its truth? Study our Catholic 
Sisterhoods—the glory of the Catholic faith, the marvel 
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of divine grace working in human nature, the living 
mirror of the virtues preached in the Gospel of Christ, 
the valiant arm of the Church in its plannings for the 
salvation of souls, and the uplift of human society. 

What are our Sisterhoods doing for fellow-creatures ? 
Our Sisterhoods pray and make expiation. Those of us 
who have the knowledge of the mysteries of divine grace, 
know the value before God of prayer for others, of ex- 
piation of sin for others. This, the gift of the Sister- 
hoods to their sisters and brothers, tossed hither and 
thither on the perilous billows of worldliness, exposed to 
death in fatal shipwreck unless succor from God’s throne 
be invoked upon them. Our Sisterhoods give edification, 
by the diffusion through the surrounding atmosphere of 
the fragrance of the supernatural. It was Cardinal 
Manning who said that the mere residence of a Sister- 
hood in a parish is a constant exhortation to the prac- 
tices of religion. 

What are our Sisterhoods doing for fellow-creatures? 
The land is strewn with their schools, hospitals, orphan 
asylums, refuges and protectorates. No ill is there that 
their hand does not soften, no sorrow that they do not 
appease, no sore that they would not heal, no uplift of 
mind and heart to which their help is not promptly 
rushed. The deeper the evil and the more repulsive the 
sore, the more prodigal and the more unremitting their 
zeal. The consecration is until death: the sacrifice is with- 
out limit; the disinterestedness absolute and complete. 
Wherever service is possible, it is given: and given with 
the fullness of soul which gold and silver do not pur- 
chase, which fame and applause do not reward. Our 
Catholic Sisterhoods! Their work is explained only 
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when Christ’s saying is remembered: ‘Amen, I say to 
you, as long as you did it to one of these My least 
brethren, you did it to Me.” 

The debt of gratitude the Catholic Church owes to its 
Sisterhoods finds no measure in words. They are the 
abiding proof that the Gospel of Christ finds in the 
Church full and abiding realization. And in this, too, 
it is their debtor—they do in its name and to its glory 
works most necessary to its healthiness of life, to its 
power to win to itself a hearing from the positivist 
world around it. 

I speak particularly of our own times and of our own 
country. What were the Church in America without 
Catholic schools and Catholic charities? , Without Cath- 
olic schools our little ones were the prey of unbelief and 
secularism. Without Catholic charities the world of un- 
belief would ask: To what serves in humanity the Cath- 
olic Church? Is it not a voice without interest to us, 
without touch with the world in which alone we are con- 
cerned? Well, as matters are with us in America, our 
schools and our charities were impossible, if we had not 
our Catholic Sisterhoods. Our schools were impossible, 
because without the disinterestedness of our Sisterhoods, 
laboring day after day, until years have benumbed lip 
and hand, for the pittance of humble raiment and 
parsimonious meal, our school-houses were void of 
teachers and of pupils. Impossible, no less, our charities, 
because here too disinterestedness is imperative, and be- 
cause the lustre of those charities is due to that supernal 
sweetness of service, issuing from divine grace, which 
enrobes our Sisterhoods in peerless attractiveness, un- 
purchasable by the richest gifts of earth. - 
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VocATIONS TO Our SISTERHOODS AN URGENT NEED OF 
THE CHURCH. 


The idealism of the Supernatural! Fair and rapturous 
it is in vision: yet fairer, yet more rapturous, as its living 
exempla1s walk and work on earth. A duty is incum- 
bent upon us. It is, that we pray and labor that our 
Catholic Sisterhoods be multiplied the hundred-fold. 

I plead for vocations to our Catholic Sisterhoods. In 
so pleading I plead for an increase in the supernatural 
life within the Church, for an increase in the outward 
exhibitions of this life in the works of Christian educa- 
tion and of Christian charity. Speaking more directly 
of the Northwest, the need of our vocations is urgent. 
With our rapid growth in population, we must widen our 
works of charity, we must multiply our Catholic schools 
if we keep pace with needs and opportunities. To this 
end we must bend our best energies in giving increase 
to the membership of our Sisterhoods. 

If the increase is not given the fault lies with ourselves. 
God does His share. The arm of His might is not short- 
ened; the flow of His grace is not slackened. His love 
for the Church is ever the same; where needs and oppor- 
tunities occur, He is ready with aid. But cooperation is 
required. God acts with us, not without us. 

To the Catholic maiden, in the silence of prayer and 
meditation, there comes the vision of ideal service; her 
heart impels her to higher and better things than the 
mere observances of the common precept; it is the voice 
once spoken in Palestine—“Come, and follow Me.” But 
she makes delay, and delay is fatal. Meanwhile the world 
unfolds its allurements ; false friends picture false charms. 
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Heaven, impatient of repulse, ceases its call. A vocation 
is lost, because no heed is given to the divine invitation. 

The maiden tells father and mother that she has heard 
the voice of the Master, that her soul burns with ambi- 
tion to be altogether the daughter of His love. But father 
and mother, poor themselves in generosity, do not brook 
generosity in their child. Worldly considerations dom- 
inate their thoughts. Little to them the welfare of relig- 
ion ; little, even, the deep and lasting happiness the relig- 
ious life holds in store for the child. To the mirage of 
the world’s ventures they will yield her; not to God and 
to His Church. A vocation is lost, because of the lack 
of strong faith in parents. 

Frequently—shall I dare say it—where vocations do 
not germinate and thrive, blame belongs to the priest, 
who fails to lend a keen eye to the discovery of vocations; 
who, when the discovery is made, fails to give them incre- 
ment and direction. So busied are we, Reverend Fathers, 
with the affairs of the multitude, so busied in holding the 
many to the common road of the commandments, that we 
lose sight of the few from whom God demands higher 
things, and find no time to watch the throbbings of special 
piety in their hearts and to aid them in their ascensions 
towards special union with God. And yet if all this is 
not done, the plannings of divine grace are thwarted; 
souls are held to lower planes, which should have risen to 
the more exalted; the Church suffers in its general wel- 
fare; and our own parishes never see, never taste the full 
sweetness of the idealism of the supernatural. All things 
said, the work of fostering vocations to the Sisterhoods 
falls, primarily and preeminently, to the pastor. It is his 
word that. brings to the maiden the consciousness of her 
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vocation ; it is his hand that props it up in its subsequent 
efflorescences ; it is his advice, given in season, that wards 
off opposition of father and mother. And what is far 
more important than all else, it is the ministry of the 
priest that creates in the parish the rich supernatural at- 
mosphere, where vocations, so to speak, are at home, and 
by native instinct bloom and reach maturity. It is not to 
be presumed that where the ministry is duly fruitful such 
atmosphere has not been created and that there now and 
then souls do not arise to exceptional heights in aspira- 
tions of holiness, even unto those of the most exalted 
counsels of the Gospel. The garden, producing only the 
common plant and the low-sized shrub, has not been duly 
tilled and fertilized. With the proper skill and diligence, 
here and there, at least through its parterres, the more 
beauteous flower would shed its fragrance, the more 
stately sapling would embellish the prospect. To priests, 
the official caretakers of the garden of the Lord, the 
divinely appointed distributors of the enriching dews of 
Heaven, | address my special appeal on behalf of voca- 
tions to our Catholic Sisterhoods. 


THE SISTERHOOD OF St. JOSEPH. 


To you, daughters of the Church, kneeling in solemn 
consecration of yourselves to God, I speak my congratu- 
lations. You have heard the voice of the Incarnate Word 
—“Come, and follow Me.” No other invitation could 
there be so enchanting in love, so rich in promise of re- 
ward. You have answered—“Behold, Lord, we have left 
all things, to follow Thee.” No words more noble could 
you pronounce, none other so certain of winning felicity 
in time and in eternity. 
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To the Sisterhood of St. Joseph, of St. Paul, I speak 
my congratulations. It is a meaningful day in the story 
of your congregation. The completion of this splendid 
Novice-Home tells the progress made in past years, and 
gives omen of progress yet more wondrous in future 
years. Short the journey, if we measure by lapse of time, 
from the morning of 1851, when the pioneer Sisters first 
set foot on the soil of Minnesota—not yet sixty-two years. 
But long, indeed, the journey, if the milestones be your 
numerous institutes of service spread abroad, far and 
wide, through our Northwestern regions, the ever increas- 
ing throngs of Christian maidens, vowing themselves to 
God in obedience to your rule. From the four pioneer 
Sisters in 1851 to the six hundred and twenty in 1913— 
from the log-built cabin on Bench Street to St. Joseph’s 
Novice-Home and St. Catherine’s College on Randolph— 
the march is marvellous. The Lord has been gracious to 
you in past years; be He no less gracious in the years that 
are coming! 
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Woman in History 


(Lenten Pastoral of the Right Rev. John J. Grimes, S.M., 
Bishop of Christchurch, New Zealand.) 


Dearly Beloved Brethren and Children in Jesus Christ: 
—lioly Writ tells us in its opening pages that when the 
Almighty had brought forth the heavens and the earth 
and the fulness thereof, He created man to His own image 
and likeness and placed him in a garden of delights, 
giving him undisputed possession of all therein. Look- 
ing down upon the masterpiece of His creation, God took 
compassion on man’s solitude, and pronounced these 
touching words: “It is not good for man to be alone: let 
us make him a help like unto himself. Then the Lord 
cast a deep sleep upon Adam; and when he was fast 
asleep, He took one of his ribs, and filled up the flesh for 
it. And the Lord God built the rib which He took from 
Adam, into a woman: and brought her to Adam. And 
Adam said: This now is bone of my bone, and flesh of 
my flesh; she shall be called woman, because she was 
taken out of man. Wherefore a man shall leave father 
and mother, and shall cleave to his wife: and they shall 
be two in one flesh.” (Gen. II, 18, 21-24.) 

Such is woman’s divinely appointed mission. To be 
man’s “help mate. A help like unto himself.” To help 
him in his toils and labors, in his sorrows and distress, in 
his joys and longing aspirations. 

But man was not created for the earth; heaven is his 
true home and country. His hopes and aims and longing 
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aspirations must lead towards heaven. Woman has been 
given to help him herein. To be a “help like himself.” 
This gift of woman was one of the first and greatest gifts 
bestowed by the Almighty on His masterpiece man. Alas! 
hardly had this gift been given than woman forgot her 
sublime mission, and used it with the power she held over 
the heart of man to turn him from God and from the end 
of his creation. In punishing her, the Almighty did not 
withdraw from woman her lofty mission. She was still 
to be a “help like unto himself”; and never was that help 
more necessary. 

To enable her to fulfil her sublime destiny as man’s 
help, the Almighty endowed her with extraordinary gifts, 
with the power and means for the fulfilment of her 
mission. 

To realize the grandeur of this mission, one must not 
only gaze on the beautiful type of Eve, with her match- 
less grace and purity made to charm the heart of man, 
and rise with him to the Most High, nor the other no less 
admirable type of Eve fallen, but weeping over her fall, 
which she longs to expiate, to be the first in every good 
work, as she had been the first in evil. 

To understand the daughter, the wife, the mother of 
man, one must rise higher. One must rise to the wondrous 
woman at once Virgin and Mother, whose name was 
Mary. She is woman with the sublimest of sublime voca- 
tions. This new and greater Eve, though a spotless Virgin, 
was a mother who bore a God within her womb. She 
brought forth the Incarnate Word, Who for three and 
thirty years of His mortal career loved and obeyed her 
as His Mother, and honored and revered her as the best, 
the noblest of His creatures. 

In her and through her woman may learn to fulfil her 
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mission to uplift, purify and console man, to detach him 
from earth and lead him to heaven. This is the secret of 
the universal respect, the chivalrous love, the honors 
lavished on woman for the last two thousand years. This, 
too, is the secret of the dazzling purity, the aureola of 
modesty, the grave beauty, the amiable liberty, the gen- 
erous virtue and the longing to charm the heart of man, 
to lift him up to heaven and go there with him, so char- 
acteristic of not a few of the gentler sex. 

Oh, the marvelous dispensations of Providence! At 
the last day only shall we know how many a man would 
have forgotten his God, his soul, his eternity, were it not 
for a pious wife, a devoted daughter, a fond sister or 
mother ! 

Sad indeed were the state of society and individuals 
were the efforts of atheists to succeed in banishing from 
the mind and heart of woman the love of God and duty! 

To bring home to ourselves what woman owes to the 
Church of Jesus Christ, we must understand her position 
before and since the advent of Christianity. 

One of the saddest sights presented to us in the his- 
tory of the human race is the “frightful condition of 
woman before the coming of Christ Jesus.” 

Among all pagan nations she was regarded as a slave, 
a vile thing, at most a plaything! Surely the lords of 
creation, men, had the power of life and death over her. 
Everywhere the condition of woman was of the lowest, 
the most infamous degradation. Man’s slave whilst living, 
she was taught that her highest honor was to be slain on 
the tomb of her husband, that she might have the privilege 
of serving him in the next world. This was the brutal 
legislation of ancient Germany and Gaul. Even amongst 
the civilized Greeks and Romans of old, her lot was one 
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of cruelty the most revolting. From the very cradle to 
the grave her life was well nigh one unbroken course of 
humiliation, sorrow, and suffering. The selling of woman 
was admitted by all ancient peoples. Sold by her parents 
to the man who was to marry her, she at once became 
his property, and he could sell or slay her as he thought 
fit. 

Amongst nearly all the people of Asia, matrimony it- 
self, which for the woman was but a long and painful 
martyrdom, always ended in the immolation of the victim. 
Had she the misfortune to grow old whilst living with her 
husband, or rather tyrant, he had the right to put an end 
to the trouble by strangling her as he would slay a beast 
no longer able to serve him. Should the husband die, all 
his wives were slain upon his tomb, or at least the one 
whom he loved the most. Often her own father cut her 
throat over the grave of ‘his son-in-law, her hus- 
band. ‘ 

The inhabitants of Tartary obliged the wife to suffer 
herself to be burnt alive on the funeral pile where the 
husband was being consumed. In some places she was 
buried alive with the corpse of her husband. This cruel 
custom recently existed in many parts of the South Sea 
Islands. 

Among the Parthians the killing of one’s sister or 
daughter was thought no more of than the killing of an 
insect. 

In general among nearly all pagan people the right of 
life and death was recognized and warranted by law to 
the husband over his wife, as to the father over his 
daughter. 

Among the Arabs, when a tribe had more girls thar 
they wanted, they put to death all the newly-born, burying 
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them alive in a ditch dug out on purpose. Among the 
Gauls and Germans, married women were in the eyes of 
the law slaves of men, as they are this very day among 
the unconverted South Sea Islanders. Forced to work 
for them during life, they were slain over the tombs of 
their dead masters, to go and work for them and serve 
them in the next world. This horrid legislation was but 
a reflex of the still more horrible religious dogma pro- 
fessed by the Gauls: “Woman was an impure being, and 
therefore for ever excluded from Valhalla, or the para- 
dise of Odin, unless she slew herself to go and rejoin her 
dead husband.” 

In Athens, among the Greeks, so greatly vaunted for 
the wisdom of their laws, the condition of woman was 
no less deplorable than elsewhere. She was there bought 


to bear children, with the faculty of sending her away 
immediately afterwards to be thrown upon the streets or 
destroyed as a useless piece of furniture. She was looked 
upon as a piece of movable property, or at most there 


was no legal difference between the wife and the female 
slave. 


In imperial Rome, when the laws granted man the 
right of divorce, the wife was often dismissed for the 
most frivolous pretext. Meeting his wife with uncovered 
head outside the door, Sulpicius pitilessly drove her from 
his hearth and home. 

Paulus Emilius, being asked why he dismissed his wife, 
gave the cynical answer: “My shoes are new and well 
made, but who knows where they pinch me?” Cicero 
repudiated his wife Terentia merely because he wanted a 
fresh dowry. Augustus compelled the husband of Livia 
to cast her aside that he might marry her himself. May 
we not sum up the relations of the married life among 
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the pagan upper classes in these words: “Brutality on 
the one side and servile fear on the other?” 

The woman of the working class was condemned to 
tortures even more atrocious—that of seeing her own 
offspring done to death before her very eyes! Hardly 
was the child born than the midwife laid it at the father’s 
feet. Should he raise it from the ground and take it in 
his arms to restore it to the nurse or its mother, the child 
was kept, though the father always had the right to sell 
or slay it with his own hands. Should the father refuse 
to look upon the child and leave it on the ground, it was 
strangled or exposed to die on the roadside or hurled into 
the river. 

Should the husband set out for a long journey, leaving 
his wife with child, he did not forget to say to her with 
horrible coolness: “Should you, during my absence, give 
birth to a girl, destroy it.” The poor often exposed or 
killed all their children. Were any exception made, it 
was in favor of the boys. Generally speaking, there was 
no favor for girls, who were considered a heavy burden, 
worthy only of the utmost scorn and contempt. Wher 
the rich and noble already had two or three sons, the 
rest were inexorably put to death. 

The religion of Jesus Christ has lifted up and en- 
nobled woman. Open the very first page of the Holy 
Gospel according to St. Luke. Do we not there read how 
an Angel came down from the throne of God and, pros- 
trating himself before one whose name was Mary, re- 
vealed to her the mind of the Most High in the wondrous 
work of saving the world, laying at her feet the homage 
of heaven and earth united, greeting her as no other 
creature was ever greeted before. ‘Hail full of grace, 


blessed art thou amongst women,” and asking her con- 
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sent to become the Mother of an Incarnate God, the 
world’s Redeemer? What a revolution! Woman, hitherto 
the most degraded or despised, suddenly becomes the 
most exalted. Well may she, under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, cry out in her immortal canticle, the “Mag- 
nificat”: “My soul doth magnify the Lord—He that is 
mighty hath done great things to me. Henceforth all 
generations shall call me blessed.” 

Not only is woman, through her whose name is Mary, 
restored to a life of innocence and glory in the person of 
a Virgin Mother, the Mother of the Incarnate Word made 
man in her chaste womb, there is something no less won- 
derful still. 

long centuries of sorrow, of shame and affliction had 
made woman lose her primitive innocence and holiness. 
How touching the sight of the woman prostrated at the 
feet of Christ Jesus bathed in tears of repentance where- 
with she washes the feet of the forgiving Saviour who 
restores her to her lost innocence! Not only does He 
say: “Woman, thy sins are forgiven.” He accepts her 
ardent faith, proclaims her exalted love, suffers her to 
increase in holiness by actual contact with His Divine 
person, and gratefully receives the loving services of her 
devotedness. Purified and truly holy, she is allowed to 
reach) the most exalted heights of heroism. During the 
awful hours of His Passion, when the flock is dispersed, 
and strong-minded men, aye, even the very Apostles, 
shamefully fee away from their Divine Master, woman 
takes her stand on the bleeding heights of Golgotha and 
fearlessly faces the brutal deicides and religiously, Oh, 
how religiously ! gathers up the last drops of the Precious 
Blood of her murdered God! 

Fnnobled at the foot of the Cross, woman comes down 
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from the summit of Calvary to astonish the world by the 
heroism of her wondrous strength. She braves the scorn- 
ful sneers of proud Rome. She crosses without alarm 
the threshold of the tribunals, and she bears on her brow 
the aureola of the martyr and often, very often, that of 
“Virgin Martyr.” The pages of history are there to record 
such heroines under the name of an Agatha, an Agnes, a 
Lucy, and a Cecilia. No longer dishonored as the slave 
or toy of brutal man, she is the virgin victorious and free, 
the Mother triumphant, the matron glorified by the power 
of her virtues, though it call for the blood of the martyr! 

Once ennobled and restored to her long lost place in 
the world, we find the Christian woman at the head of 
every good and noble work. She truly becomes the “help 
of man.” Constantine the Great is powerfully helped by 
his mother, St. Helena. Eudoxia and Pulcheria adorn the 
palace of the Czsars. A Monica prepares the works of 
a genius by helping the great Augustin. At the foot of 
the Throne, a Clothilda brings Clovis to the faith, a 
Blanche of Castile makes of her son Louis a warrior, a 
statesman, and a saint. Christian heroines are found in 
every walk of life. Out of thousands and thousands re- 
corded, the names of the royal Elizabeth of Hungary, 
Genevieve, the lowly Shepherd of Paris, and Joan of Are, 
the valiant Maid of Orleans, readily come before us. 

All Christian virgins have not been called to the way of 
martyrdom. Having escaped the lust and cruelty of 
tyrants, many have been chosen by Jesus Christ to em- 
brace another life no less holy and meritorious. He has 
called them to the inviolable asylums of the religious life, 
a life wherein they become very angels on earth. Re- 
moved from the gaze of men, for their heavenly Spouse 
Christ Jesus, they live a life of piety, prayer, and morti- 
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fication mingled with intellectual or other useful labors. 
Should human passions, like the tyrants of old, come in 
search of their prey, they find between them the Christian 
virgin, the impassable barrier of the triple vows of relig- 
ion. Beneath the modest garb of her voluntary virginity, 
in the depth of a protecting cloister, woman appears as a 
beautiful vision of a heavenly world. 

But it is chiefly around the domestic hearth in the 
home that woman finds her greatest honors. 

Of man it is written: “Man shall go forth to his work, 
and to his labor until the evening.” (Ps. ciii, 23.) Man is 
not only king at home—he is its providence, the very life 
of the household. What care and anxiety, and weariness 
does not his office entail! What a trial for his piety! 

On the other hand, woman is queen of the household, 
surrounded therein by her rights, prerogatives, and duties. 
The more she confines herself to the duties of home and 
the family, the more she seems to act in harmony with 
her sublime mission, the lofty position to which God has 
destined her. For her, the noise and tumult and bustle 
abroad are often as fruitless as fatal. For her the calm, 
peaceful silence of home is most favorable for the prac- 
tices of piety for which woman is so remarkable. Her 
mission is to transmit this piety to her children. She 
should be their first teacher, their first doctor in the law. 
From her lips the science of God must first flow upon 
them. [ler knees should be the first pulpit whence they 
learn the truths of revelation. Sad indeed the fate of the 
children who find in their mother carelessness and lack of 
devotion! Nothing in the world can supply for them this 
formation of their infancy and childhood, whereof a pious 
mother is the holy instrument. 

No wonder the Almighty seems to have endowed 
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woman for this with a nature far more sensitive, gentle, 
and attractive than that of man; a nature leading her 
easily to God and the things of God. 

Speaking of the mission of a mother in the home, the 
illustrious Cardinal Gibbons says: “The pious Christian 
home is the best and most hallowed of all academies, and 
the mother is the oldest and the most cherished of all 
teachers. The devout Christian mother is called to be an 
apostle. The family circle is her field of labor; the mem- 
bers of the household are the souls committed to her 
ministry.” 

No teacher can adequately supply the place of the 
mother. No one has the same hold that she maintains on 
the intellect and affection of her child. She is not only an 
authority whose right to rule is never questioned, but also 
an oracle that is implicitly believed. 

The words and example of a parent, especially of a 
mother, exert a life-long influence on the child. The seed 
of righteousness sown in the youthful mind by the ma- 
ternal hand, usually bears abundant fruit. The salutary 
lessons the mother has taught are seldom effaced from 
the memory. They are engraven on the heart in luminous 
characters, and the sacred image of the mother herself 
stands before us silently but eloquently pleading the 
cause of God. 

“Tt is true, indeed,” says the Count de Maistre, “that 
women have written no Jliad, nor Jerusalem Delivered, 
nor Hamlet, nor Paradise Lost. They have designed no 
church like St. Peter’s Basilica, composed no Messiah, 
carved no Apollo Belvidere, painted no Last Judgment; 
they have invented neither algebra, nor telescope, nor 
steam engine; but they have done something far greater 
and better than all this, for it is at their knees that up- 
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right and virtuous men and women have been trained,— 
the most excellent productions of the world.” 

Anthusa, the mother of St. John Chrysostom, became 
a widow at the age of twenty years. She divided her 
time between the care of her family and her exercises of 
devotion. She instilled into her son from the first dawn 
of reason the most exalted maxims of Christian piety. 
His future teacher, a celebrated pagan sophist, was so 
profoundly impressed with the influence exerted on 
Chrysostom by his mother that he exclaimed: “What 
wonderful women the Christians possess!” 

St. Basil refers with admiration and gratitude to his 
chilihood’s days, spent under the guidance of his excel- 
lent parents and saintly grandmother. The pure and in- 
vigorating atmosphere he then breathed, the order and 
tranquillity that reigned in the household, and the lessons 
of heavenly wisdom he imbibed, were a powerful anti- 
dote against the moral and intellectual poison of the 
schools of Athens, which he afterwards frequented. They 
moulded the character and conduct of his whole life. 

The parents of St. Gregory of Nazignzen are both 
honored in the Calendar of the Church. Gregory profited 
as much as did his friend Basil by the hallowed environ- 
ments in- which his youthful days were spent and by the 
living models of virtue he daily contemplated. 

George Washington exhibited in an eminent degree 
during his public life the natural virtues of heroic cour- 
age, love of truth, magnanimity, pure patriotism, and a 
rare disinterestedness. He glories in confessing that he 
was indebted in a large measure for these traits of char- 
acter to the assiduous vigilance and methodical habits, to 


the wholesome instructions and example of his excellent 
mother. 
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The celebrated American, John Randolph, is quoted as 
having once remarked: “I should have been an atheist if 
it had not been for one recollection; and that was the 
memory of the time when my departed mother used to 
take my little hands in hers and cause me on my knees to 
say ‘Our Father Who art in heaven.’ ” 

The eminent Judge Gaston, well known and revered in 
the United States of America, always and fondly referred 
to his pious Christian mother, to whom under God he 
attributed not only the heritage of his faith, but also those 
sterling virtues, moral and civic, which had endeared him 
to his fellow-citizens. 

Chief Justice Taney pays this beautiful tribute to his 
mother: “She was pious, gentle, and affectionate, retiring 
and domestic in her habits. I never in my life heard her 
say an unkind word to any of her children, nor speak ill 
of any one. I remember and feel the effect of her teach- 
ing to this day.” 

Would to God that this eulogy could be pronounced on 
all Christian mothers! 

Dearly beloved brethren and children in Jesus Christ, it 
is a well known historical fact that of all ancient nations, 
the Jews alone, belonging to the true revealed religion, 
considered woman to be of the same nature and rank as 
man, whose equal she was intended to be. 

In the first pages of the Bible we see something of the 
grandeur, the dignity, and mission of woman. Is it not 
there recorded that woman was created not to be the 
inferior nor yet his superior, but the companion, the help- 
mate of man? Do we not there find that her noble mis- 
sion is to develop the rich faculties, the beautiful talents 
wherewith God hath endowed her to save her own and 
lead man’s immortal soul to the throne of their loving 
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Creator? But we have also seen that it is to the religion 
of Jesus Christ and of the Church of Jesus Christ that 
woman owes her true emancipation, her true en- 
nobling. 

One of the greatest triumphs of Christianity is the vic- 
tory it has won, after a long, hard but glorious struggle 
over the vile and gross inclinations and brutally dis- 
ordered passions of savage and semi-civilized nations. 
Thanks to this triumphant struggle, woman can lift up 
her head and fearlessly proclaim herself an integral part 
in God’s great work of the creation. Thanks to this 
triumphant victory, woman is everywhere surrounded 
with honor and veneration. Everywhere she is expected 
to rule supreme in her sphere. All this and more, we un- 
hesitatingly repeat, she owes to the successful efforts of 
Christianity in her behalf. 

Whilst extolling woman’s mission, the Church is care- 
ful to remind her that the world has a right to expect 
great things of her. If she is endowed with so many 
graceful qualities, especially with indomitable love and 
strength of will, she is reminded that she possesses them 
for the better fulfilment of her grand mission. Man may 
boast of greater physical strength, his intellect in many 
ways may be more vast, his thoughts forsooth deeper. 
He may use mightier weapons to enforce his will, his 
commands may be more absolute, his voice more pene- 
trating. He is made for public life, and in the bosom of 
his family he is felt to be very king and master. But is 
he gifted with greater moral strength, greater powers of 
persuasiveness? No! No! We have already seen how 
God Himself has given proof of this assertion. When 
earth and hell united in the most violent fury against the 
Incarnate God in the hour of His direst need, strong- 
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minded men fled in dismay, denied Him, or apostatized. 
And lo! at the foot of the Cross a woman stood erect, 
heroic, unconquerable Mary the Mother of Jesus, Mary 
the type and guardian in all Christian nations of the wife, 
the virgin, and the mother. Nor was Mary alone in her 
heroism; other noble-hearted women followed her and 
triumphed with her. 

Have you not noticed, dearly beloved in Christ Jesus, 
that when woman has an end in view, some great object 
to obtain, when her noble nature leads her to the fulfil- 
ment of a mission, the more difficult that mission, the 
greater the obstacles, the more tenacious she becomes. 
When man gives up in despair, woman persists, combats, 
and wins. Have you not often marveled, admiring how 
ingenious in resources, how persistent is the Christian 
mother, spouse, or daughter in the treatment of cases 
seemingly lost? 

Men proclaim her the weaker sex, but Christianity has 
made this very weakness her strength—a strength more 
august and respected than any other springing from mere 
brute force. “When I am weak, then I am strong,” may 
the Christian woman boldly exclaim. 

It were a woeful day for our hearths and homes when 
women forget what they owe to Christianity. A woeful 
day for themselves when they forget the gulf of shame 
and sorrow, whence Christianity has uplifted their sex. 
Forgetfulness of this would soon drive them back 
to pagan bondage, to a state of savagery, or the still more 
shameful debasement of civilized depravity. 

Jesus Christ is the most perfect type of man. Mary, 
His Immaculate Mother, is the perfect type of woman. 
Now Mary in heaven is called by some of the Fathers of 
the Church “almighty suppliant.” She obtains all she 
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asks by the omnipotence of her prayers, the irresistible 
charms of her matchless perfection. 

Assuerus represents man in the fulness of his power, 
king ruler. Esther is woman in the utmost expression of 
her weakness. Yet when Esther speaks, she obtains from 
the conquered monarch all she asks, though it be half his 
kingdom. Such is the empire of woman, such her lofty 
mission. Where open force is denied her she triumphs by 
the persistency of her insinuating will. 

Generosity, heroic patience, are virtues characteristic- 
ally a woman’s own. But what shall we say of her loving 
devotedness? Is it not part and parcel of her being? 
Does it not seem to be innate with her, the want of her 
soul, the very breath of her life? Is not loving devoted- 
ness the very heart of woman? Man indeed possesses 
this virtue. But with man it is but half his being. With 
woman it is her whole being. “More superficial than man 
in all else,” says a Christian philosopher, “woman is far 
more profound when there is question of love.” 

“Love,” says a witty French writer, “is but an episode 
in the life of a man, in the life of a woman it is her whole 
history.” 

If man displays more strength and perseverance in the 
ordinary transactions of life, woman reveals far more 
greatness of character, more fortitude and constancy in 
the midst of sorrow and suffering. And, alas! our life is 
so full of sorrow and suffering. Herein it is that woman 
reveals her true greatness of character. How often are 
men cast down by the mere sight or thought of adversity, 
whilst the sight of the same appears to lift up woman and 
give her redoubled strength and powers of endurance. It 
is rare for man to be wholly unselfish in the midst of dis- 
asters or suffering. Woman seems quite forgetful of self, 
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and wholly thoughtful of others in sickness and 
distress. 

It is especially in others’ grief and affliction that woman 
shows real nobleness of soul, above all if that woman is a 
mother. Who could ever set bounds to a mother’s love and 
devotedness? Who, in the daily routine of the domestic 
circle, could fathom the devotedness of a wife, sister, or 
daughter? Who, in a higher sphere, could follow the 
lofty heights of devotedness among the consecrated 
spouses of Christ? 

Great is the mission of woman at home or in the 
cloister, but no less great and fruitful in the homes of the 
poor. The visit of a Christian woman is a very treasure, 
a source of blessings untold to the poor and afflicted. To 
the charity of alms or food she knows how to add that of 
sweet, soothing words to comfort and console, whilst 
bringing back hope to the suffering, often humiliated, and 
embittered soul. 

If the saying be true that men make the laws and 
women the morals of a people, is it not also true that, in 
the course of time, laws exert a great influence upon 
morals, whilst morals react upon the laws? 

Does not history show us that a nation without faith is 
doomed to perish sooner or later, because nations, like 
individuals, cannot live without a principle of life to ani- 
mate and sustain them? Now, what other principle ot 
life can there be for a nation than faith, or well-settled 
religious convictions calculated to mould its legislation 
and give a divine aim to its history? Is it not a sad fact 
that faith has grown weak among many, and that as the 
Prophet puts it, “Truths are decayed”? (Ps. xi, 2.) Has 
not this decay among nations, heretofore the foremost 
among the most Christian of the world, led to the most 
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tful corruption? Has not respect for woman there 
ished, as it is always the case among corrupt people? 
therein knows aught of her dignity and mission? 
- source being from on high, how can they be per- 
by those who never gaze beyond the things of 
n amongst nations with a lingering spark of faith, 
imong ourselves, do we not deplore the decadence 
nily life? Is it not sad to see sound morals, which 
nly be formed in the family, graduaily undermined 
ve way to conventional habits and usages, which 
no foundation in the true nature of man, no bearing 
his eternal destiny, merely subjecting him to a sys- 
f capricious and humiliating formalities? When 
ls are once vitiated, is not legislation deprived of its 
ficient counterpoise and naturally bound to become 
itself? Is it not right, well and meet, dearly be- 

| brethren and children in Jesus Christ, that seeing 
ful power in the hands of the pious female sex, we 
urge them to dwell upon the dignity and obliga- 
of their mission and so prevent the return to that 
rism which is the offspring of a depraved intelli- 
and corrupt morality, and preserve in the midst of 


inbelieving generation, engrossed with earthly in- 
terests 


. religious faith and the hopes springing therefrom. 
Her mission is to restore to family life the important 
place it should occupy in the thoughts and happiness of 
mankind. 
i woman possessed a true sense of her lofty mission, 
{ the qualifications necessary for its accomplishment, 
nse would be her power for good. 
MK Joun JosepnH Grimes, S.M., 


Bishop of Christchurch. 








Revising the Vulgate 


By Dom Aprian WELD BLUNDELL, O.S.B. 

The Catholic Church has often been reproached for 
having done nothing in later times towards submitting 
the \ulgate, her official version of the Bible, to the 
textual criticism of modern knowledge and research. 
That the translations of St. Jerome proved an excellent 
1 seems to be acknowledged by modern critics; 
that St. Jerome was well equipped for this great literary 
work, and that in the fourth century he had the choice 
of ancient and reliable Hebrew and Greek MSS. now 
us, are facts generally conceded by historians. 
the beginning of the sixteenth century the text 
Jerome had become somewhat obscure, so that 
when in 1546 the Council of Trent declared “that the 
Vulgate version approved of by a long tradition in the 
Church should be held as authentic for the use of study, 
discussion, and preaching, and that no one should pre- 
ume to reject it,” the Council proceeded to place in the 
hands of the Pope (then Paul III) the task of revising 

inl editing the official version of the text. 

\ Commission was duly appointed, but the Sixtine 
Bible, published in 1590, was mainly the work of Pope 
Sixtus V, who himself had been one of the principal 
members of the commission. At his death, shortly after- 
wards, this edition was withdrawn, and only 41 copies 
of this Bible are known to exist. A new Commission 
Was appointed in 1591, under Cardinal Colonna. Little 
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was done, until finally the Cardinal and other members 
of the Commission retired to Zagarolo, and the revision 
of the Bible is said to have been completed in nineteen 
days! 

-On the death of Pope Gregory XIV, the same year, 
he was succeeded by Cardinal Colonna, as Clement VIII; 
and with the help of P. Tolet, the Version which bears 
his name, and has lasted down to our own days, was 
published in November, 1592. 

In modern time, the learned Barnabite, Fr. Charles 
Vercellone was encouraged by Pius [X to collect the 
various readings of the Holy Scriptures from ancient 
MSS. and other sources. The result of his labors he 
published in 1860-64, under the title of “Variae lectiones 
Vulgatae latinae Bibliorum editionis.” But he only got 
as far as the Book of Kings, when the work was inter- 
rupted by his death. It was, therefore, not without 
feelings of satisfaction that the Christian world learnt 
in the summer of 1907 that the reigning Pontiff Pius 
X had determined to prepare for a critical revision of 
the Bible. 

Perhaps it may be allowed with the kind permission 
of the writer of the Report of the Revision of the Vul- 
vate, Right Rev. Abbot Gasquet, to quote at some length 
from this publication, which may not be in the hands of 
many of the readers of Rome. 

“The present stage in the work of revision was offered 
to the Benedictines, and it was accepted by the various 
Congregations of the Order in the spring of 1908. Al 
though fully recognizing that the work must necessarily 
be arduous, lengthy and costly, it was felt to be impossible 
to refuse so honorable a task. Abbot Gasquet, Presi- 
dent of the English Benedictines, being appointed head of 
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ommission of revision, a small body of Benedictines 

1 the month of November at the International Col- 

of St. Anselm, Rome, to take the first steps to 

nize the task generally, to consider the scope of the 

committed to them by the Holy See, and to de- 

ne the principles which were to guide them in carry- 

out. The object of the Commission is definite and 

|, and it is clearly set forth in the charge given to 

embers by the Pope. It is to determine the text of 

jerome’s Latin translation made in the fourth cen- 

No doubt our present text substantially 

represents that which St. Jerome produced in the fourth 

century, but no less certainly it is clear that it stands in 

need of close examination and much correction. How 

far St. Jerome was correct in his translation is altogether 

anotlier matter, and to determine this will no doubt be the 
work of some future Commission. 

“Tlis Holiness the Pope from the first has taken a per- 
sonal interest in the matter. He made it clear to the 
Commission that he desired the work of revision to be 
conducted upon the most approved scientific methods of 
modern times, and that no expense necessary to secure 
thoroughness was to be spared. On December 3, 1907, 
he addressed a letter to the Commission through its Presi- 
dent, making clear his own personal interest in the work 
and his desire that an exhaustive examination of the 
libraries of Europe should be made, in the hopes of find- 


ing important but hitherto unrecognized manuscripts of 
the Latin Bible. He urged all to assist the Commission 
in its work, which he declared to be, in his opinion, at the 
present time most useful and important for the good of 
religion. In its first session the Commission determined 
to make the College of St. Anselm the centre of the work 
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and to gather together there the collations of all the 
MSS. made by or for the members. For the purpose of 
the collection it was determined to print a copy of the 
present Clementine text of the Latin Scriptures; each 
page, to the extent of two-thirds of its surface, being left 
blank ; with no capital letters, no stops, no word divided, 
and in every way made as much like a MS. as possible. 
With this text so prepared, the reviser, on comparing it 
with the manuscript he desires to collate, by the simple 
device of correcting the print like an ordinary proof 
sheet, is able to reproduce every important feature of the 
manuscript. 

“The three versions of the Psalms made by St. 
Jerome, at various times, have necessitated a special treat- 
ment of the printed sheets. The two first, the Romana 
and the Gallicana, which were made by St. Jerome from 
the old Itala version, corrected by the Greek version of 
the Septuagint, have been printed on the same sheet. The 
part common to the two versions is in the middle and the 
differences on either side. This shows at a glance where 
the versions differ and the sheet serves for the collation 
of either. The third version, made by St. Jerome at a 
later period, was translated directly from the Hebrew. 
For this a special printed sheet has been necessary. 

“One hundred copies have been printed upon the best 
hand-made paper, two hundred upon ordinary book paper, 
and sixty upon thin paper, and the Commission would 
have hesitated to incur the expense had not the Pope 
decided that this was the best system to secure thorough- 
ness. He himself, too, advanced the money to pay for 
the printing.”—(The Revision of the Vulgate. First Re- 
port, 1909.) 

There are now upwards of 30 collaborateurs engaged 
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in collating MSS. Most of these are Benedictine monks 
in different monasteries and different countries from 
Monte Cassino, in the South of Italy, to Fort Augustus, 
in the North of Scotland. But the work is not confined 
to monks; other priests and laymen are lending valuable 
aid; nor are women denied their share of the work, and 
in the Convents of England, Belgium and France revisers 
are to be found. It is evident that great uniformity re- 
garding every detail is of the first importance. A little 
mantial has therefore been drawn up for the guidance of 
all engaged in this part of the work. This insures great 
accuracy, and the clear understanding of these collations 
by those who have to examine them for the next step in 
the work of revision. As the collations are completed 
they are sent to Rome, where they are bound and kept in 
the shelves of the Vulgate Commission room at S. 
Anselmo. They already number over one thousand vol- 
umes. The next step in the work of revision just re- 
ferred to consists in entering up the variances of the 
MSS. that the collations reveal, in a book prepared for 
the purpose, which might be called a Ledger. Picture to 
yourself an open page before you, large enough for forty 
vertical spaces or ruled columns, and each of the columns 
devoted to a MS. In a column on the extreme left of 
the page is the printed text of our Vulgate, the very same 
as the corresponding text of the collations. It is clear 
that when the variations of the different collations have 
been duly entered, each in its proper column, the readings, 
omissions, additions of all the MSS. at variance with the 
corresponding text of our Vulgate can be seen at a glance. 
The Book of Genesis and the Book of Exodus have now 
completed this stage of the Revision, except for any fur- 
ther text yet to be discovered. 
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Photography occupies an important position in the 
work. It is the intention of the Commission to have all 
the MSS. photographed that are going to be made use of 
for the revision. A special large camera was designed 
for the purpose, with a rectangle prism attached to the 
lens. This enables the body of the camera to be erected 
firmly in the usual horizontal position, whilst the MS. can 
be laid open flat on a low table before it. 

Ordinary negatives are not taken; but the two pages 
of the MS. are reproduced directly on sensitized paper 
rolled on a spool, which afterwards is developed and 
fixed. In this way the photograph produced is a negttive ; 
the surface of the parchment or paper appears black, and 
the ink or paint comes out white. Naturally only one 
copy is possible by this process. 

The greater part of this photography has been under- 
taken by Dom Henri Quentin of Farnborough. The 
photographs are mounted on sheets and strongly bound. 
On the shelves of the Vulgate Commission room there are 
some one hundred and thirty volumes of photographed 
MSS. To give an idea of the magnitude of this part of 
the work it may be stated that the photos of the 
Amiatinus Bible alone fill twenty-thick folio volumes. 

There are several reasons for going to the great ex- 
pense of photographing all the MSS. that are used. The 
first and more immediate reason is in order that the col- 
lations may be made more carefully, leisurely, by the 
monks in their monasteries. Otherwise if made from the 
original MSS. it would, of course, be necessary for them 
to spend long months in distant libraries, and at difficult 
places of residence; again the work sometimes would 
have to be done under restrictions, in bad light, and only 
at fixed times. But there is another reason of more last- 
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ing importance of having photographs of all MSS. and of 
having them finally at S. Anselmo’s College. This is for 
the purpose of reference. No human work seems to be 
perfect, and so the most careful collaborator is found 
sometimes to make a mistake in his collation, and over- 
look something in his MS. The photograph makes no 
mistakes. In any case it is already found to be an in- 
valuable system of verifying details and elucidating 
difficult points. 

In the work of assembling together the various read- 
ings of the MSS. frequent recourse must be had to the 
photographs; and we can imagine what a difficulty it 
would be if, not on one occasion but frequently, a point 
had to be verified in the original MSS.—say at Madrid 
or St. Petersburg! Some future day these volumes of 
photographs will form a _ unique collection for 
students. 

The choice of MSS. is obviously of the first impor- 
tance, and the less known libraries and archives of every 
country from Spain to Russia are being ransacked for 
still hidden treasures. But the age of the MS. is not 
necessarily a criterion of the purity of its text. In the 
fourth century many versions of the Holy Scriptures ex- 
isted throughout the Christian world, and it was on ac- 
count of the many discrepancies and various readings they 
contained that the then Pope St. Damasus placed in the 
hands of St. Jerome the task of retranslating and revising 
the greater part of the Bible. It was to Palestine he 
went to carry out this work, the birthplace of the Holy 
Scriptures ; and in the atmosphere of Bethlehem he dwelt 
as a solitary by the cave hallowed by the birth of Our 
Lord Who brought the true Light into the world. 

This Version, which properly bears the name of the 
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Vulgate, became the Official Text of the Bible; it became 
at once acknowledged as the purest Text existing in 
Latin; but as might naturally be expected, it only pene- 
trated gradually into far distant countries. And we need 
not suppose the older versions were heretical, or the ac- 
ceptance of St. Jerome’s Vulgate as at once strictly obli- 
gatory. St. Gregory the Great declared that the Church 
accepted both the old and the new versions. No doubt 
the missionaries of these days carried the Vulgate into 
new countries, as the early Apostles had done of old. 
St. Augustine brought it to England; St. Wilfrid intro- 
duced it into North Britain, and to the Irish monks of 
St. Columba, along with the Roman custom of Easter 
and the Tonsure. St. Benet Biscop brought a copy direct 
from Rome to his Abbey of Wearmouth. St. Bede refers 
to the Vulgate as “our edition,” and to the other as the 
“old translation.” Two hundred years after St. Jerome, 
St. Isidore speaks of the Vulgate being universally re- 
ceived. 

But the well established schools of copyists were not 
prepared to give up entirely their ancient version, which 
had come to form part of their local tradition, and had 
become consecrated by forming part of their Liturgy. 
Many of the old readings, words and phrases were grafted 
on St. Jerome’s Vulgate. Hence arose the Spanish or 
Visigoth, the Italian, the Anglo-Saxon versions, and es- 
pecially that of the Irish monks who produced such beau- 
tiful and abundant work, which they carried with them 
in their missionary zeal into the countries that now are 
Germany, Switzerland and North Italy. And besides this 
mingling here and there of the old with the new, must be 
reckoned the gradual increase of the errors of copyists ; 
the occasional introduction of a word or phrase from the 
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marginal “gloss” or notes, into the text; and from other 
causes. 

There were many attempts made before the sixteenth 
century to clear the text of these errors ; but we need only 
occupy ourselves here with two important revisions that 
were made in the early part of the Middle Ages. The 
best-known work was proposed and carried out under the 
patronage of the Emperor Charlemagne. He placed the 
work in the hands of the Anglo-Saxon monk Alcuin, who 
was at one time Abbot of St. Martin’s of Tours, and this 
Abbey became a centre of what may be called the revised 
version. He drew upon the MSS. of his own country 
and from all parts of Charlemagne’s Empire, and the re- 
vised Bible was presented by him to his great patron on 
Christmas day, A. D. 800. His labors were fairly success- 
ful and several Bibles from his school have come down to 
us; as the Codex Vallicellanus, Codex Paulinus, and the 
Zurich Codex. These we shall meet again when we 
come to the list of MSS. used for the present 
revision. 

At about the same period, Theodulf, the famous Bishop 
of Orleans, also undertook a revision of the text of the 
Bible. He himself came from the southwest of France, 
which at that period was entirely under the Spanish or 
Visigothic influence. Hence, although the labors of 
Theodulf did much to purify the text, his versions have 
all a strong family resemblance to the older Spanish texts. 
Several important Bibles have come down to us from his 
school. 

These few remarks may help to throw some light on 
the origin and relative value of the MS. Bibles that have 
been so far employed for comparison with the text of our 
Vulgate. I must give the first place on the list to Codex 
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Amiatinus, not only on account of the. apparent im- 
portance of its text, but because of the romance of its 
history, and because it first saw light in the North of 
England. 

This complete Bible is now in the public library of 
Florence, where it was brought at the suppression of the 
Monastery of Mt. Amiata, in the neighborhood. For a 
long time it was supposed to have been written there; and 
it may be of sufficient interest to copy here the first six 
lines of the “dedication” that appear on the first page, as 
so much turned upon this. 


CeENoBIUM ADEXIMII MERITO 
VENERABILE SALVATORIS 
Quem Caput ECCLESIAE 

Depicat ALTA FIDES 
Petrus LANGOBARDORUM 
ExtTrEMIs De FINibpus ABBAS. 


We owe to the famous archeologist, de Rossi, the true 
interpretation of this writing. He seems to have been 
struck by the words “extremis de finibus,” as applied to 
this monastery of Mt. Amiata, which although out of the 
way, hardly seemed to justify description of being “at the 
ends of the earth.” After a most careful examination of 
the writing he succeeded in establishing the fact that the 
words cenobium, salvatoris, and Petrus langobardorum, 
had been written by a later hand over an erased earlier 
writing. He published his discoveries, and with the help 
of others in England well versed in the words of the 
Venerable Bede, this very dedication was found to be 
mentioned, the original text was verified, and at the same 
time the Bible was identified. An unscrupulous Abbot of 
Monte Amiata had scratched out the word Ceolfridus 
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anglorum, and substituted his own name Petrus lango- 
bardorum. His monastery was dedicated to St. Savior, 
and he had substituted this for St. Peter, to whom the 
Abbey of Jarrow was dedicated. The origin and history 
of the Bible then is this: Saint Benet Biscop was a 
Saxon monk; he lived from a. B. 628 to 690; and he 
founded the two adjacent Abbeys of Jarrow and Wear- 
mouth in Northumberland. He made many pilgrimages 
to Rome; and on one of these visits to the eternal city, 
probably about 680, he brought back a copy of the Bible, 
and we can imagine it was the best text of the Vulgate 
he could procure. He had three copies of this Bible made 
by his monks, one for Jarrow, one for Wearmouth, and 
one was to be sent to the Pope, as a specimen, no doubt, 
of their work in the North of England—“exrtremis de 
finibus.” St. Benet Biscop died, and Venerable Bede, in 


his history, describes the Abbot Ceolfrid setting out for 
Rome with the great Bible, and how he crossed the River 
Humber. From that moment Abbot Ceolfrid and his 
Bible is lost to history, save that it has been known that 
he died at Langres in the year 715; and now his Bible is 


brought to light again under the title of Codex 
Amiatinus. 


I only propose to add briefly a list of the more im- 
portant MSS. that are now being used for the revision of 
the Pentateuch. But there are no doubt others forth- 
coming, as the work of the photographer is far from 
completed. It may assist the imagination of the reader 
to get an idea of this aspect of the labors of the Com- 
mission to learn that there are now 70 Bibles, or frag- 
ments of Bibles, which have been, or are now being col- 
lated; and that of these MSS. 40 have been already 
photographed. 
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Of the Spanish Texts there are: 

Codex Toletanus.—IX Century, at Madrid. 

Codex Legionensis.—X Century, at Burgos. 

Codex Complutensis—IX Century, at Madrid. 

Codex Cavensis VIII-IX Century, at La Cava. 

Codex Cardena.—XI Century, at Burgos. 

Codex Turonensis—VII-VIII Century (4 Books), at 
Paris. 

Of Alcuin Texts we have: 

Codex Vallicellanus——IX Century, at Chiesa Nuova. 
Rome. 


Codex Turicensis.—IX Century, at Zurich. 

Codex Paulinus.—IX Century, at St. Paul’s, Rome. 
Of Theodulf’s revision there are: 

Codex Theodulfianus—IX Century, at Paris. 

Codex Hubertianus.—IX-X Century, at British 


Museum. 

To these must be added the following: 

Codex Mordramne.—VIII Century, at Amiens. 

Codex St. Germain, 3 and +.—IX Century, at Paris 
(11,504, 11,505). 

Codex St. Gall —IX Century, at St. Gall (77 

Codex Sessorianus.—VIIT Century, at Rome. 

Codex Ottobenianus (66).—VITIT Century, at Vatican. 

—Rome. 





Early Man‘ 
By B. C. A. WINDLE. 


Recent discoveries of the skeletons of the early in- 
habitants of these and other parts of the world have 
excited great interest both amongst men of science and 
the general public, and the sometimes wild statements 
as to their antiquity have been exploited for all and far 
more than they are worth by the facile pens of journal- 
ists. Few questions connected with prehistoric science 
can be of greater interest to intelligent persons than that 
which relates to the advent and early history of the 
human race, and this is a matter which we propose to 
deal with in the following pages. In the works men- 
tioned at the head of this article and in Scientific Journals 
we have an abundance of materials to aid us in our dis- 
cussion. Those who would proceed further with the 
investigation may be recommended to do so especially in 
the pages of the erudite works of Munro and Sollas. 

The discussion on which we enter resolves itself mainly 
into two divisions. (1) When did man first appear on 
this planet? Or, to put it in another and more scientific 
manner, what are the earliest remains of man which have 


*Paleolithic Man. By Robert Munro, M.A.,'M.D., LL.D. 
Edinburgh. Oliver and Boyd. 1912. 

Ancient Hunters. By W. J. Sollas, F.R.S. London. Macmil- 
lan and Co. 1911. 

Ancient Types of Man. By Arthur Keith, M.D., LL.D. Lon- 
don. Harper Bros. 1911. 
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been preserved to this day and so far discovered? With 
this question is, of course, involved that of the date, or 
approximate date, of the remains in question. (2) We 
have to inquire what kind of man this early inhabitant 
of the earth was physically and, so far as we are entitled 
to surmise, mentally. To these two inquiries might legi- 
timately be added certain further questions. It might 
well be asked what light do these discoveries throw upon 
the Darwinian Theory as to man’s genetic relation to 
the lower animals. Or, again, it might be asked what 
color do these discoveries lend to the theory that not 
one but several races of men may have inhabited this 
earth. To these two last questions we are not able to 
advert in this article, though it may perhaps be possible . 
to return to them at another time. 

Turning then to the first question we find ourselves in 
limine confronted with the necessity of considering a few 
general points before attacking specific examples of early 
human remains, since on these points depend the value of 
some of the theories put forward with regard to early 
man. 

(a) The age or period of a given find is only determin- 
able by its stratigraphical position and by. the objects 
legitimately associated with it. To put this matter in 
a simpler form we are entitled to say that a certain fossil 
which we find embedded in a mass of chalk belonged 
to the chalk.period. Similarly if, per impossible, we were 
to find the skeleton of a fossilized man embedded in the 
midst of a solid chalk cliff we might be entitled to claim 
that fossil as also belonging to the chalk period. But, 
in deciding this point, we should be face to face with 
the first difficulty which confronts any discoverer of 
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ancient human remains. This is the difficulty of deciding 
whether the remains belong to the period—of course 
the geological period is here meant—of the stratum in 
which they are found or whether they have been intro- 
cuced into that stratum by the act of interment. To 
‘rt to our former example, it would be obviously 
possible for persons to ecnstruct a tomb in a chalk cliff 
nd place a body therein, subsequently filling up the 
vertical or horizontal tunnel which they had constructed. 
Che skeleton of such an individual would, of course, not 
contempora s with the formation in which it was 
und, but that fact would be sufficiently obvious to 
ny careful, or even careless, observer, who would 
careely fail to discover traces of the method by which 
found its rest in that particular spot. 

In the case, however, of the discovery of human 
remains in earth or in gravel it is not by any means so 
asy to determine whether we have to do with bones 

ntemporaneous with the disposition of the soil or bones 
'eposited there by interment. This difficulty is intensified 

the fact that the bones most commonly are found by 
borers, and that the conditions of the ground in which 
lie have usually been considerably disturbed before 


he scientific observer has an opportunity of examining 


— 


em. The interment may have been made in a pit or 

| ‘e of a bank, or it may have been a shallow inter- 
ent and the body subsequently covered up by a landslip 
- the results of some great inundation. There are a 
reat number of difficulties to guard against in this direc- 
m, and it will be clear that one has to exercise much 
ution at this the very outset of the examination of the 
pecimen, 
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The second difficulty arises with the objects found 
with the skeleton. These may be bones or teeth of ani- 
mals or actual implements fabricated by the hand of the 
man himself. To these last we shall return later on. With 
regard to the former, uncertainty must often, if not al- 
ways, exist as to whether these objects are contemporary 
with the human remains or whether their collocation is 
entirely fortuitous. Yet on this point may depend the 
most fundamental considerations. For example, Elephas 
meridionalis existed in the Pliocene period, Elephas 
primigenius (the mammoth) in the Pleistocene. 

We know quite well that man was contemporary with 
the mammoth. Was he also contemporary with the 
earlier elephant which had disappeared prior to the 
Pleistocene period? This point, it might be imagined, 
would be cleared up by the discovery of the bones of 
man in connection with the easily recognizable teeth 
of E. meridionalis. Yet the point cannot be considered 
to be thus settled, and that because it is by no means 
certain that the collocation of human bones with the teeth 
in a given gravel indicates that the two were contemporary 
with one another. The gravel must have accumulated 
as the result of some kind of watery action. That action 
may have brought together in the same place objects 
belonging to two wholly different dates. Even the finding 
of implements and other objects of human manufacture 
in connection with human remains is not always clear 
evidence of their belonging to the same period. A careful 
observer told me that he had found the bowl of a tobacco 
pipe deep in a gravel pit. It had probably made its way 
down a pipe or tube due to the rotting away of the root 
of atree. There is a tale, which I believe to be correct, 
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that during the excavations for the waterworks at Lough 
Dan in the County Wicklow, after a variety of objects 
belonging to different periods had turned up, at the 
deepest part of the excavation the last thing found was 
a donkey’s iron shoe. This must have found its way 
down some crack in the earth, perhaps due to a pro- 
longed period of dry weather. At any rate these two 
stories will serve to illustrate the possibilities of the 
collocation of objects, natural and artificial, belonging to 
wholly different periods. 

Still, in spite of these difficulties, the great majority 
of human remains which have been found can be fairly 
accurately dated. The Saxons and the Romans were 
buried with their appropriate and absolutely recogniz- 
able “grave-goods.” The Bronze and Neolithic people, 
in their barrows, are scarcely to be mistaken. The 
Paleolithic people, who buried in caves, do not cost the 
antiquary hesitation so far at any rate as the second diffi- 
culty is concerned. It is when we come to the perhaps 
till earlier finds in gravel or earth that the real trouble 
exists. 

(b) Having decided, as far as we can, that the remains 
are of the age of the formation in which they are found, 
and that the objects found with them, if any, were placed 
with them intentionally or belonged to the same period, 
that is to say, that the juxtaposition is not merely acci- 
dental, how far can we go in the direction of determin- 
ing the date of our find? Now, on this point, we must 
make a careful distinction. There is Geological Time 
which is described in periods, and there is Time, as we 
commonly speak of it, which is described in actual num- 
bers of years. It is not always easy to affix even the 
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Geological Time with complete accuracy, and in the 
case of the earlier examples at least it is never safe to 
attempt to fix a date in actual number of years. 

So far, at any rate, the attempts to correlate Geological 
and Chronological Time have not met with great success. 
That is to say all the so-called “Geological Clocks” 
invented up to the present have proved unsatisfactory. 
There is, for example, the rate of the deposition of 
stalagmite. When Kent’s Hole, near Torquay, was re- 
discovered by Fr. McEnery early in the last century, 
he found engraved on a boss of rock the words “Robert 
Hedges of Ireland, February, 1688.” This was covered 
by a very thin coating of stalagmite, yet the stalagmitic 
floor of the cavern, beneath which obvious man-made 
implements were found, is of great thickness. It might 
at first sight be thought that in the dated inscription 
covered by stalagmite we have a ratio which would help 
us, but, on the other hand, McKenny Hughes, in describ- 
ing the floods which took place in the Ingleborough 
Caverns late in the last century, states that he found 
ginger-beer bottles under several inches of stalagmite. 
The fact is that the rate of the deposition of stalagmite 
depends upon the amount of carbonate of lime held in 
suspension by the water dripping from the roof of the 
cave, and that this again depends upon various factors, 
the whole rendering the rate of deposition quite different 
at different times and in different places. Again there 
has been an attempt to utilize the rate of movement 
of glaciers. But here again the differences which are 
known to exist in different parts of the world at the 
present day, differences which must have existed in 
perhaps even greater measuré in earlier times, render 
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this method of calculation unsatisfactory. The rate of 
erosion of the Niagara Falls has been attempted, yet 
calculations differ so greatly as 40,000 years (Lyell) 
and 7,600 years (Gilbert) for the erosion of a certain 
length of the gorge. Prof. Keith has recently attempted 
to utilize the deposition of recent strata on the banks of 
the Thames at Tilbury. But Prof, Keith seems to have 
left out of account the vastly different conditions of 
Physical Geography which existed in connection with the 
Thames at a distant period, and thus has completely 
vitiated the calculation which he makes. (This point 
will be found well discussed in the Oscotian, 3rd Series, 
Vol. XIII, page 7, by Dom Izard, M. D.) 

Before proceeding further in this direction one argu- 
ment often adduced must be mentioned. We may call 
it the Argument from Evolution, and it may be formulated 
somewhat in this manner:—Man was developed from a 
lower form and by a slow process, due to the accumula- 
tion of innumerable small variations, therefore a long 
time, say a million and a half years is necessary for the 
process to have taken place. It will not be difficult for 
the reader to see that this argument is based on two 
assumptions. 

(1) That man’s body was evolved from that of some 
lower animal. 

(2) That this evolution was due to a gradual accumu- 
lation of minute variations. 

These are points which cannot be fully discussed here, 
but it may briefly be said that of neither of them is there 
definite proof, and that the second, at least, has no kind 
of actual facts to support it, and would be disputed by 
many evolutionists who think that in the Theory of 
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Mutations there is a more hopeful chance of explaining 
many of the difficulties of evolution than in that of 
Minute Variations. 

The actual dates assigned by different writers for the 
earliest appearance of man vary enormously—between 
the figures of three million and twenty thousand years. 
Surely this variance proves that it is not possible to set 
down the period of the earliest human skeletons in any 
term of ordinary years. Shakespeare’s clown sings— 


A long time ago the world began 
With heigh ho the wind and the rain, 


and we can say no more at this day about the period of 
these early remains of men. 

In discussing the period of the advent of man upon 
the earth, we must bear in mind that, as far as it is 
possible at present to form conclusions, the earliest 
known implements are of a greater antiquity than the 
earliest known human remains. 

What are the earliest implements? A few years ago 
many would have replied ‘“Eoliths,’ and some would 
return that response to-day. Without entering into any 
detailed discussion on this point, it may at least be said 
that those objects which were generally assigned to the 
Tertiary period are precisely similar, as has been shown 
by the Abbé Breuil, to objects of the Eocene Strata, 
as to which no claim of human manufacture could be 
sustained. The Abbé has shown that these objects owe 
their formation to movements of the strata, whilst set- 
tling under the pressure of the soil. It is clear, there- 
fore, that Eoliths may be absolutely produced by natural 
means, and the corollary of that statement is that it is 
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not safe to regard any of them as the work of man’s 
hands. 

At the same time it is obvious that the finished imple- 
ment assigned even to the earliest Palzolithic periods 
must necessarily have been preceded by much rougher 
forms. The savage who commenced by employing a 
natural stone or stick did not at once spring into the posi- 
tion of an artificer of implements such as those found at 
Abbeville. Whether some of the so-called Eoliths are these 
natural forms it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to say. 

It is hard to think that the Icenian implements de- 
scribed by Sir Ray Lankester (Philosophical Transac- 
tions, Vol. CCII, p. 283), which we must now look upon 
as the earliest known implements of indisputable char- 
acter, are the rude first attempts above alluded to. These 
implements are found at the base of the Red Crag in 
Suffolk, and are of a special character. According to 
Sir Ray, the Red Crag should be grouped with the 
Pleistocene rather than with the Pliocene series, and 
the man who manufactured the implements probably 
lived on a-land surface not remote from the sea during 
the period of the Coraline Crags, but possibly earlier. 
Apart from these, the earliest implements recognized by 
science are those of the so-called Chellean period, which 
show considerable skill in their manufacture, and with 
which are associated the earliest human remains of which 
we have any knowledge. 

It now remains to say something about these relics 
of humanity. There is a bewildering number of examples 
of human remains, all of interest to anthropologists, but 
likely to confuse the general reader if any attempt be 
made to describe many of them. 
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We shall, therefore, content ourselves with touching 
upon a few of the most important and _ instructive 
examples. 

First of all, then, we may consider the specimens found 
at Trinil, in Java, by Dubois in 1891. These specimens, 
which consist of the top part of a skull, two molar teeth 
and a left thigh bone, were found in the same locality, 
but as much as fifty feet apart from one another. There 
is some doubt consequently as to whether they all be- 
longed to the same individual, but that point may with 
some probability be conceded. The name of Pithe- 
canthropus ercctus has been given to the creature, what- 
ever it may have been. On these relics have been built up 
all sorts of imaginary representations of the creature to 
whom the bones belonged. “Attempts,” says Prof. 
Sollas, “have been made to portray him in the flesh, but 
these exercises of the imagination are of no scientific 
value.” The greatest possible doubt as to the character 
of the skull exists amongst the scientific authorities 
who have examined it. Dr. Munro (p. 190), gives a 
list of seven persons who regard the skull as human, six 
who regard it as simian, and seven who look upon it as 
a transitional form, and gives the following extract 
from a paper by G. de Mortillet, which will bear quota- 
tion :— 


“Les avis ont été on ne peut plus partagés. Ils se sont tout 
d’abord parqués par nationalités. Les Anglais, bien que com- 
patriotes de Darwin, ont fait des grands efforts pour dé- 
montrer quil ne s’agit que d’un homme, un homme trés 
inférieur mais déja un. veritable homme. Les Allemands, 
au contraire, se sont froidement ingéniés a prouver qu’il ne 
s'agit que d’un singe. Les Frangais ont purement et sim- 
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plement adopté les déterminations du jeune savant. C’était 
chose facile pour des compatriotes de Lamarck.” 


It will readily be understood that when such differences 
of opinion exist it is a little rash to base any theories 
on remains, the character of which is so much contested. 

It must, however, be born in mind that the history 
of the Neanderthal skull, shortly to be touched upon, 
reveals a similar divergence of opinion, which, by de- 
grees and by the discovery of other specimens, has 
almost entirely disappeared, and has settled down to the 
view shortly to be mentioned. 

In the case of the Trinil skeleton, however, the situa- 
tion has not been in any way improved by the reports of 
Mme. Selenka’s expedition to re-examine the district in 
which Dubois made his discoveries. Some idea of the 
extent to which this examination was carried out may be 
gained from.the fact that excavations were made for a 
period of eighteen months, when the ground was dug 
to a depth of twelve metres, and that more than ten 
thousand cubic metres of earth were moved. A very 
large number of fossils of different kinds were dis- 
covered, but of man or anything resembling Pithe- 
canthropus, nothing whatsoever, though the discovery of 
such ‘remains was the chief object hoped for in promot- 
ing the expedition. (L’Anthropologie, Vol. XXII, 
page 551.) 

Another specimen to be considered is also of a very 
puzzling character. It consists of a lower jaw or 
mandible, which was found near Heidelberg, and first 
described in 1908. It will be convenient to reserve the 
description of this until we have dealt with the following 
example. This is the so-called Piltdown skull, found in 
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the parish of Fletching (Sussex) by Mr. Charles 
Dawson. (1) 

It has attracted so much attention that it will require 
on that account, and on account of its own intrinsic 
interest, a somewhat longer description than has 
been accorded to the other objects mentioned in this 
paper. 

The things’ found were discovered in gravel overlying 
the Wealden beds. This gravel bed must be of great 
antiquity, as is indicated by the fact that the valley of 
the Ouse has been deepened to the extent of eighty 
feet subsequent to the deposition of the gravel. The 
objects found consist of part of the skull and the lower 
jaw of a human being, probably of a woman, with flint 
implements and animal remains. It must be noted that 
they are the first fossilized human bones found in a flint- 
bearing gravel associated with flint implements, and on 
that account alone of the greatest interest. 

The flint implements, according to the authors of the 
paper, are “of the characteristic Chellean type,” though 
Sir Ray Lankester says that they are earlier than any 
of those which can rightly be attributed to that period. 
At any rate they may be fairly described as very early 
Paleolithic manufactures. 

The animal remains of most importance are the teeth 
of the Mastodon and teeth of Elephas meridionalis, 


(1)The information which follows is derived from the proof 
of the paper by Dr. Dawson and Arthur Smith Woodward, 
LL.D., F.R.S., read at the Geological Society; from the report 
in the Times newspaper; from Sir Ray Lankester’s article in 
the Daily Telegraph, December 19, 1912; and from private notes 
kindly given to me by my friend Prof. William Wright, D.Sc. 
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neither of which, as has been already mentioned, 
belong, in this part of the world, to the Pleistocene 
period. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the human 
bones it may be well to say a word as to the relations 
of the three groups of objects to one another. Whilst 
it may fairly be considered that the collocation of the 
bones, implements and teeth certainly suggest their being 
contemporary, in which case we should have to accept 
the fact that man existed in the Pliocene period, it is in 
no way proved that they were contemporary. Sir Ray 
Lankester’s observations on this point will well bear 
quotation :— 


“It must, however, be strictly asserted that we have as yet 
no proof of the truth of such suppositions. The human 
bones, the flint implements and the mastodon and southern 
elephant teeth may each be of a totally different age, and yet 
all brought together by slow wearing away of the solid 
ground by water and the subsidence of some of its harder 
constituents into one final gravel deposit at this present day. 
On the other ‘hand, if we look at probablities, there is some 
reason to hold that the man (of the jaw and the skull) did 
not live later than the makers of the rough flint implements, 
since no flint implements of a later type occur in this gravel. 
To say that he was contemporary with the mastodon and 
Pliocene elephant, because their fragmentary remains occur 
side by side with his, is more than we are justified in doing. 
But it is quite true that there is nothing to prove that they 
were not coeval. The strongest argument against their being 
coeval is that the fragment of human skull and the lower 
jaw were found near each other, and therefore were prob- 
ably embedded for the first time in the existing gravel, and 
not washed out of a previous deposit.” 
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ape, for in these they project to a very considerable 
extent. 

Now as regards the Heidelberg jaw, which has all its 
teeth, the remarkable point about this is that in spite of 
the simian appearance of the jaw, the teeth are small 
and resemble those of the ordinary human being of the 
present day; in fact, Prof. Sollas states that “the denti- 
tion is in some respects less simian than that which may 
be sometimes observed in existing primitive races, such, 
for instance, as the Australians” (p. 43). The Piltdown 
jaw only possesses two of its molar teeth, and these are 
typically human. Sir Ray Lankester says that there were 
almost certainly large canines and incisors, but, on the 
other hand, the authors of the paper point out that the 
two molars have been worn perfectly flat by mastication, 
a circumstance suggesting that the canines resemble those 


of man in not rising sensibly above the level of the other 


teeth, an argument which seems to us to be incontrovert- 
ible. 


If this be so, in regard to these two jaws and, in any 
case, in regard to that from Heidelberg, we are con- 
fronted with the curious paradox that the bone seems to 
point in one direction and the teeth in another. In a 
series of researches which the present writer (Proceed- 
ings of the Zoological Society, 1890, p. 5) made a number 
of years ago on the teeth and jaw of the domestic dog, it 
was perfectly clear that the teeth resist the influences of 
variation much more strenuously than the bone does. For 
example, the great carnassial or molar tooth, which in a 
long-snouted dog such as a greyhound lies in the length 
of the bone, does not occupy a similar position in a 
short-snouted dog such as a pug. In order to do this it 
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would have to be very much reduced in comparative 
length. This, however, does. not happen. The com- 
parative length is much greater, and in order to accom- 
modate it the tooth is rotated on its own axis so as to 
lie more or less transversely. From this it might per- 
haps not be unfair to suggest the inference that important 
as the bony part of the jaw no doubt is, the dental char- 
acteristics surpass it in importance. It may be well to 
glance at a statement which has appeared in some of ‘the 
papers that the Piltdown woman had not the power of 
speech. This is an ignorant statement, and based on a 
fallacy. Within the angle of the point of the chin in 
the human being are small eminences called the “genial 
tubercles,” to which are attached some of the muscles of 
the tongue. An attempt was made at one time to show 
that the absence of this tubercle or tubercles is correlated 


with the absence of the power of speech. This theory 
has, however, been exploded by Topinard, who showed 


“that it is not unfrequently absent from the jaw of the Bush- 
men, people no whit less talkative than the rest of mankind, 
and capable of conversing in English or other languages 
widely different from their own.” (Sollas, p. 47.) 


In the Heidelberg jaw this tubercle is replaced by a pit 
or depression, and the same is the case in anthropoid 
mandibles. In the Piltdown jaw this part is missing, and 
therefore it is impossible to say whether there was a 
tubercle or a depression. 

The Neanderthal skull was very fully treated by the 
present writer in this Review. (July, 1905.) 

It was found in 1857 in a cave in the Neanderthal near 
Diisseldorf and was for years a subject of great con- 
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troversy amongst anthropologists. Like the Trinil exam- 
ple, opinion could be divided into different groups. With- 
out delaying over this, it may be stated that scientific men 
now recognize a race of Neanderthaloid or Mousterian 
human beings, who occupied parts of Europe at an early 
period, and of whose characteristics more will shortly 
be said. A number of skulls belonging to.this class have 
been found in different parts of the continent, one of the 
most interesting groups being that of the Chapelle aux 
Saints, discovered (curiously enough, like so many other 
prehistoric objects, by a priest) in a valley of the Sour- 
doire, a tributary of the Dordogne. Of later examples, 
even of the prehistoric period, there is no lack, but for 
the purposes of this article nothing will be gained in pur- 
suing the question any further. 

It remains only to give a brief, description, as far as 
we can form an opinion upon them, of the people of the 
Mousterian Period. 

Attempts have been made to reconstruct the appear- 
ance of the former possessors of the Trinil and Heidel- 
berg remains, but all such attempts are purely fanciful. 
But little more can be said with respect to the Piltdown 
remains. But it is possible to form a fair opinion about 
the Mousterians. In personal appearance they probably 
more resembled the native Australians than any other 
race of mankind with whom we have any acquaintance. 
Like the Australians, but far surpassing them in this 


characteristic, they had enormously prominent brow 
ridges. Their chins were much less prominent than those 
of most existing races, but less receding than was the 
case of the Heidelberg or of the Piltdown examples. Like 
these, the teeth were much more like those of modern 
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individuals than the jaw. The capacity of the skull was 


large, quite up to that of the modern European skull, if 
not surpassing it. 


“Cranial capacity is the measure of the volume of the 
brain, and thus it is clear that the Mousterians were men 
with big brains.” (Sollas, p. 158.) 


The implements which they have left behind them 
show that they were men with the hands of capable arti- 
ficers. The hands that made the Mousterian implements 
could, it may be reasonably conceded, have been taught to 
make almost anything. They buried their dead with 
“Accompanying Gifts.’”’ The remains of the young man 
of sixteen years of age buried at Le Moustier, and dis- 
covered in 1909, lay on a pavement of flint implements 
with a carefully dressed stone axe, to use a simple term, 
within reach of his left hand. Without delaying to sub- 
mit proofs of the statement, there can be no doubt that 
this implies a belief on the part of these far-off people in 
the existence of the spirit after death in another world. 
“Tt is almost with a shock of surprise,” says Prof. Sollas 
(p. 146), “that we discover this well-known custom, and 
all that it implies, already in existence during the last 
episode of the Great Ice Age.” 


B. C. A. WINDLE. 
Dublin Review, April, 1913. 
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Freedom of the Church 


By Rev. James MacCarrrey, S.T.L., D.Pu. 


From the days of Nero till the days of Diocletian and 
Galerius the whole power of the Roman Empire was at 
the disposal of the enemies of Christianity. With a few 
short intervals of unguaranteed toleration, persecution 
had followed persecution in regular succession, so that 
there was left not a single province of the Empire, how- 
ever far it might be situated from the centre, which could 
not boast of the martyrs who had shed their blood for 
Christ. The Emperors and their advisers were deter- 
mined to crush the new religious sect, the rise of which 
they deemed to be fatal to the stability of their own power, 
ind to achieve this purpose they were ready to encourage 
attacks on the Christian body by aiding and abetting pop- 
ular outbursts against the enemies of the gods, by issuing 
special edicts and proclamations, and by the promotion of 
legislative decrees which placed the most loyal and the 
most exemplary of their subjects in the position of out- 
laws. 

But, notwithstanding the efforts of the imperial author- 
ities, the Christian religion was not extinguished, if for 
no other reason than that man could not undo the work 
f God. On the contrary, the Christians, as a body, stood 
manfully by their religion, and all classes, lay as well as 
leric, men and women, senators and slaves, were pre- 
pared to die in torture and suffering rather than abandon 
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the faith they had received. The constancy of the mar- 
tvrs, their patience and their eagerness to be deemed 
worthy to suffer as their Divine Master had suffered, won 
the respect and admiration of the pagans, and proved to 
he the best means of securing new converts. As a result, 
the number of Christians in the Empire increased steadily 
till at last even their bitterest opponents, men like Galerius 
and Maximin, were forced to admit that the struggle, 
lasting over 250 years, had been carried on in vain, and 
that nothing remained but to abandon persecution and to 
tolerate the practice of the Christian religion. 

It is to Constantine the Great, however, and to the 


decree which he issued in conjunction with Licinius, at 
Milan, in 313, that the Church is indebted for its com- 
plete emancipation. Such a decree meant nothing less 


than a complete revolution in the attitude which the 
Roman Empire had adopted hitherto in regard to Chris- 
tianity, and was destined to produce most important ef- 
fects on the fortunes of the Church as well as on the 
fortunes of the Empire. It marked the beginning of a 
new era both in the history of Church and State, when, 
instead of being in constant conflict, both were to unite 
their forces for the uplifting of the human race and for 
the promotion of the reign of Christ. In these days, 
when the Church is being persecuted so persistently in 
many lands and when so much is being done to restrict 
its freedom, it was singularly appropriate that our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius X, should have recalled to men’s 
minds the Edict of Milan by the great centenary celebra- 
tions which have been organized in Rome, and by the 
Jubilee which he has proclaimed in honor of this event 
for the whole Catholic world. It would be well if, ac- 
cording to the wishes of the Pope, the attention of the 
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faithful were directed during the Jubilee months to the 
meaning and significance of the decree of emancipation ; 
and for this purpose a brief and popular summary of the 
events which led up to it may not be unacceptable to the 
majority of our readers. 

The proclamation of liberty was preceded immediately 
by a very violent and well-organized persecution which 
had for its object the complete suppression of Christianity 
within the confines of the Roman territories. The Em- 
peror Diocletian (284-305) was at first inclined to adopt 
a policy of toleration, and for close on twenty years of 
his reign little was done to disturb the peace of his Chris- 
tian subjects. They were promoted to the highest offices 
at court, in the army and in the administration of the 
provinces. They built their churches in the most public 
thoroughfares without hindrance. They held their ser- 
vices openly, even close ta the imperial palace, and took 
no pains to conceal their strength and their confidence. 
But watchful and influential enemies were at work who 
noted their every action, and who never missed an oppor- 
tunity of convincing the Emperor that the Christians were 
a danger to the welfare of the Empire, and that neither 
the ancient glory of the State nor the plenitude of im- 
perial authority could be fully restored unless this abom- 
inable and infidel sect were exterminated. Diocletian was 
at first unwilling to listen to such advisers, because some 
of his nearest and dearest relatives and friends were 
themselves attached to the Christian religion; but at last 
the opinions of his trusty counsellors and the warnings of 
the soothsayers overcame his scruples, and he gave his 
consent to the publication of the first Edict against the 
Christians (303). According to this Edict, the churches 
were to be destroyed, the Sacred Scriptures were to be 
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seized, the Christian officials who refused to offer sacri- 
fice to the gods were to be removed from office, private 
individuals were to be deprived of their freedom if they 
were freemen, and were to be denied all hope of libera- 
tion if they were slaves. This was. followed by three 
others, ordaining that all the priests and bishops should 
be arrested and forced by torture to offer sacrifice to the 
gods, and instructing the State officials to offer the Chris- 
tians the alternatives of submissiion or death. 

In the year 286 Diocletian had appointed his friend, 
Maximianus, co-emperor, and in 292 he had sanctioned 
the fourfold division of the Empire by nominating as 
Czesars Constantius Chlorus and Galerius. According to 
this arrangement Diocletian reserved for himself the 
East, with Nicomedia as his capital; Maximianus ob- 
tained Italy and North Africa, with Milan as the seat of 
government; Spain, Gaul, and Britain were given to 
Constantius Chlorus; and the provinces along the Danube 
were placed under the rule of Galerius. From 303 to 305 
the decrees against the Christians were enforced strictly 
in the territories of Diocletian, Maximianus, and Gale- 
rius, where many thousands of the Christians were put 
to death or most cruelly tortured ; but in the territories of 
Constantius Chlorus the Edicts of the Emperor were not 
enforced strictly, owing to the sympathy of Constantius 
Chlorus with the Christians and his desire to do nothing 
that might alienate their confidence and support. Still, 
he was obliged to make some pretence of carrying out the 
orders of the Emperor, and several Christian establish- 
ments of charity were suppressed. 

In 305 Diocletian abdicated, and his co-emperor, Max- 
imianus, was obliged to follow his example. Galerius and 
Constantius Chlorus now became the rulers of the Roman 
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Empire, the authority of Constantius being still restricted 
to Spain, Gaul, and Britain; while Galerius regarded the 
rest of the Empire as his own special charge. He ap- 
pointed two Czsars to assist him in the work—assigning 
Italy and Africa to Severus and the Roman provinces of 
Asia to Maximin. But the succession of Severus to Italy 
was contested by Maxentius, the son of the late Emperor 
Maximianus, and the usurper found himself sufficiently 
strong to maintain his own authority against Galerius 
and his Cesar. Severus was put to death in 307. Galerius 
then appointed Licinius as his assistant, and entrusted 
him with carrying on the war against Maxentius. During 
all these years the persecution against the Christians was 
carried on with great severity. Even in the days of Dio- 
cletian, Galerius had been the determined opponent of the 
Christians, and had been mainly responsible for advising 
that an effort should be made to exterminate the sect. 
When he succeeded himself to the imperial dignity he 
insisted that_the work of extermination should be con- 
tinued, and he was supported loyally in his efforts, espe- 
cially by Maximin in the East. Towards the end of his 
life, however, Galerius, having been stricken down by a 
terrible disease, the progress of which could be stopped 
neither by the care of his medical attendants nor by the 
frenzied prayers of his priests to the pagan gods, he 
determined to seek the assistance of the God of the 
Christians by publishing an Edict of toleration. In April, 
311, he announced that in the measures which he had 
taken to promote the welfare of the State one of the 
principal objects which he had at heart was to reclaim to 
the ways of reason the Christians, who had renounced 
the religion of their fathers; but that since they still per- 
sist in their impious folly, and are deprived of every pub- 
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lic exercise of their religion, he was disposed to extend to 
them his usual clemency. Hence he permitted them to 
assemble at their places of meeting without molestation 
from the officials of the State, provided always that they 
did nothing prejudicial to public order, and he trusted 
that in return for this act of mercy they would offer up 
their prayers to God for his welfare, and for the welfare 
of the Empire. (Lactantius, De Mor. Persecutorum, 
XXXIV.) This decree of toleration was well received by 
the other rulers of the Empire except Maximin, who, on 
the death of Galerius in 312, was determined to assert his 
authority over the whole of the Eastern Empire. He was 
opposed by Licinius and defeated, in 313, and Licinius 
became undisputed master of the East. 

Meanwhile, how fared it with the Christians of the 
West? Constantius, who had been appointed Emperor 
in 305, and who ruled over Spain, Gaul, and Britain, died 
in the following year at York, whereupon the army in- 
sisted on the immediate proclamation of his son Con- 
stantine as ruler over the territories of his father. Con- 
stantine, the son of Constantius and Helena, was born in 
Servia, and was left as a hostage at the court of Dio- 
cletian when Constantius was appointed Cesar of the 
West. He adopted the profession of a soldier, and dis- 
tinguished himself in several campaigns during the reign 
of Diocletian, by whom he was treated with favor. But 
on the accession of Galerius he was regarded with sus- 
picion and distrust by the new ruler, and fearing that his 
life was in danger, he determined to abandon the court 
of Galerius and to return to his father in Britain. Hardly, 
however, had he arrived in Britain than his father died, 
and the soldiers insisted that Constantine should be pro- 
claimed. Like his father, he was favorably disposed 
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towards the Christians, whom he regarded as trustworthy 
and model citizens, incapable of any disloyalty or treach- 
ery to the State or to its rulers. In his new position he 
showed himself possessed of the highest qualifications 
both as a statesman and a soldier, winning for himself 
the affection of his subjects and securing ‘his territories 
against the barbarian enemies of Rome. From many in- 
cidents which came under his notice he was not slow to 
realize that Maxentius, the usurper of Italy, was his 
sworn enemy, and that a bitter struggle must soon be 
waged between them for supremacy in the West. 
Fortunately, the cruelty and despotic rule of Maxentius 
had alienated the sympathy both of the Christians and of 
a large section of his pagan subjects, and had made it 
possible for Constantine to anticipate with success the 
attack which he was well aware must soon come, how- 
ever inferior his own army might be in comparison with 
the forces of his rival. Having summoned to his aid the 
very flower of his soldiers, he crossed the Alps, de- 
scended into the plains of Northern Italy, overthrew a 
strong force which awaited his advance at Turin, cap- 
tured Verona, and pushed on rapidly towards Rome, 
where Maxentius, following the counsels of his sooth- 
sayers, determined to await the attack. The opposing 
armies at last lay in sight of each other along the banks 
of the Tiber, close to the spot where it was spanned by 
the Milvian Bridge; and the battle was soon to begin 
that was to decide the question whether Rome was to take 
the side of Christianity or Paganism. Valiant soldier that 
he was, Constantine was not disposed to give way to 
nervous speculations about the result; but the mere fact 
that his forces were outnumbered probably by five to one 
was in itself sufficient to make even the bravest man un- 
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easy, if not despondent. Suddenly, however, in the full 
light of the noonday sun, a cross was seen in the heavens 
with the inscription, rovr# vixa. This wonderful sign 
was visible to Constantine himself and to the whole army, 
but its full significance was not made clear to him till 
night, when, as he slept, Christ appeared and commanded 
him to have fashioned and carried at the head of his army 
a standard similar to that which he had seen in the 
heavens. He arose early, and having summoned his 
artificers around him, he instructed them to prepare the 
Labarum according to the form which he himself pre- 
scribed. 


The Labarum, as prepared, consisted of an upright 
spear inlaid with gold, which, with a transverse-bar, 
formed the figure of a cross. On the top of the upright 
spear was fixed a crown of gold and precious stones in 


which were wrought the first two Greek letters of the 
name of Christ, so that the letter X intersected the letter P 
in the centre. To the crossbar of the spear was attached 
a purple banner with the inscription rovrg vixa. (Euse- 
bius, De Vita Constantini, lib. I, XXVIII-XXXI.) Con- 
stantine summoned the Christian priests to explain to him 
the belief of the Christians regarding Christ, who had ap- 
peared to him. They explained that Christ was God, the 
Only-begotten Son of the one true God, that He had 
become Man, lived on earth, and died on the cross to 
redeem mankind, and that the sign of the cross which he 
had seen was the herald of victory and the pledge of im- 
mortality. (Idem, XXXII.) Encouraged by this visible 
guarantee of heavenly protection, the soldiers of Con- 
stantine no longer feared the overwhelming numbers of 
the opposing forces. They threw themselves eagerly 
against the legions of Maxentius, which broke and fled in 
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disorder, their leader himself being drowned in the at- 
tempt to cross the Tiber. 

The story of the appearance of the cross in the heavens 
is given by Eusebius, the biographer of Constantine, ac- 
cording to the sworn testimony of Constantine himself, 
years after the battle took place, and at a time when it 
could not be said that he had invented it merely for the 
purpose of playing upon the imagination of a superstitious 
army. In the main the story of a miraculous vision is 
confirmed by the testimony of other early writers, such 
as Lactantius, Socrates, and Sozomen, and it is confirmed 
by other incidents in the life of the Emperor. Thus, it 
is told that when the Romans erected a statue in honor of 
the man who had delivered them from the tyrannical rule 
of Maxentius, Constantine insisted that the cross should 
be placed in the hands of the statue, and that the follow- 
ing inscription should be placed upon its pedestal: 

“Hoc salutari signo, quod vere virtutis argumentum 
est, vestram urbem tyrannice dominationis jugo liberatam 
servavi; Senatui populoque Romano in libertatem asserto 
pristinum decus nobilitatis splendorem restitui. 

“Through this salutary sign, which is the symbol of 
true strength, I have delivered your city from the yoke 
of tyranny, and have restored to the liberated Senate and 
people of Rome their ancient splendor and glory.” 

Nor can it be forgotten, in the discussion of this matter, 
that the Labarum, though in existence long before the 
days of Constantine, was remodelled undoubtedly by him, 
the cross and the other Christian symbols having been 
substituted for the emblems of paganism. 

long before the battle of the Milvian Bridge, Con- 
stantine had adopted a sympathetic attitude towards the 
Christian religion. As a statesman he could not have 
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failed to recognize that the Christians formed a strong 
body in the West, and a still stronger body in the East, 
that the vast majority of them were men of blameless 
lives, just in their dealings with one another, and with 
their pagan neighbors, charitable towards all, moderate 
and chaste in their conduct, attached deeply to their re- 
ligion, and at the same time loyal to the established 
authority. He must have realized, too, that Paganism 
was losing its hold fast over the minds of the people, and 
that the task of winning men’s minds back to the super- 
stitions and vain practices of other generations was one 
that could never be accomplished. He.was forced, then, 
to conclude either that the people must be left without any 
religion, a state of affairs which neither Constantine nor 
any other prudent ruler could contemplate without dis- 
may, or else Christianity should be fostered as the State 
religion; that at least it should be given a free hand to 
make converts of all those who were convinced by its 
doctrines and proofs of heavenly origin. Given Chris- 
tianity as the religion of the State, he could hope to bring 
about a union of all the various races of the Empire, and 
to restore, if not to surpass, the glories of ancient Rome. 
Thoughts such as these must have coursed through his 
mind long before the decisive struggle outside the gates 
of the capital, but the incident which brought conviction 
to his mind and which encouraged him to adopt such an 
attitude of liberality towards the Catholic Church was 
undoubtedly, according to the testimony of his contem- 


poraries, the miraculous promise of assistance through 
the sign of the cross which he received from Christ on 
the eve of battle. 


The victory at the Milvian Bridge and the complete 
overthrow and death of the tyrant Maxentius left Con- 
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stantine the supreme master of the western world. The 
Christians, who had suffered severely under the late ruler, 
discovered soon that Constantine was favorably disposed 
towards their religion and that they could worship their 
God once more without fear or molestation. In order to 
give them ample security, and to set their minds at rest, 
Constantine and Licinius met the following year (313) at 
Milan, and published the famous Edict guaranteeing to 
the Catholic Church the fullest liberty and toleration. It 
was worded carefully, so as not to offend the suscepti- 
bilities of the pagans, but at the same time its meaning 
could not be mistaken: 

“Wherefore, I, Constantius Augustus, and I, Licinius 
Augustus, having happily met in Milan to treat of all the 
affairs that interest public tranquillity, believe that the 
affair most worthy of consideration and to be decided 
first of all, is that of the respect due to the Deity, and 
that it is fitting to give to the Christians and to all men 
freedom to follow the religion which each prefers. May 
this thought be pleasing to the Deity in Heaven and 
render Him propitious to us and to all our subjects. We 
have, therefore, deemed it salutary and reasonable not to 
deny to anyone permission to give preference to the wor- 
ship of the Christians, or to that form of religion which 
he may deem best, so that the supreme Deity whose re- 
ligion we follow of our own free choice may grant us in 
all things His favor and His benevolence which He has 
already shown to us abundantly. Know, therefore, that 
it has pleased us to abolish all the restrictions that were 
imposed with regard to the Christians in the rescripts 
formerly received by you, and that they may follow the 
observances of their religion if they wish without disturb- 
ance or molestation. This is what we have thought well 
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to signify to you in order that you may understand that 
we have given to the Christians absolute liberty to profess 
their religion. And what we grant to them you must 
understand that we grant to others, who shall have lib- 
erty to select and to follow the worship they prefer as 
befits the tranquillity of our times, so that each one may 
be free to worship as he chooses. And, furthermore, in 
regard to the Christians, we enact that all those places 
where they were accustomed to assemble and which have 
been seized by public authority should be restored to them 
without delay. Those who have received such places as 
gifts, or those who have bought them, are to return them 
at once, and may expect, if they apply to our representa- 
tive, some recompense. And since the Christians pos- 
sessed, in addition to these, other places, belonging to 
them as an association, that is, appertaining to the 
churches and not to private individuals, such places are 
to be understood in the above regulation and are 
to be handed back to them without any charge. We com- 
mand you (our representative) to afford the Christians 
every assistance so that this, our edict, may be carried 
out, and, through our clemency, the public welfare may 
be promoted. May the divine help which we have experi- 
enced in the past continue for the future to grant us suc- 
cess and bestow happiness on our people.” (Lactantius, 
De Mor. Persecut., XLVII.) 

The event that was considered impossible by Tertullian 
and Justin Martyr had now come to pass. An Emperor 
who, if not then a Christian in reality, was at least a Chris- 
tian in sympathy, was seated upon the throne of Augus- 
tus, and the Christians who had been condemned to the 
mines or obliged to seek refuge in the catacombs were 
received at court as honored guests and were entrusted 
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with the highest offices in the government of the Empire. 
Paganism, which had maintained itself hitherto only by 
the assistance of the strong arm of the State, was no 
longer able to resist the truth and miracles of the Chris- 
tian religion. The long-drawn-out struggle between the 
Church and the Empire had ended in the only way in 
which it could have ended when the power of God is 
pitted against the power of man. 

“We should now give thanks [says Lactantius] to the 
Lord who has gathered together the flock that was devas- 
tated by ravening wolves, who has exterminated the wild 
beasts who drove it from the pasture. Where is now the 
swarming multitude of our enemies; where the hangmen 
of Diocletian and Maximian? God has swept them from 
the earth. Let us, therefore, celebrate His triumph with 
joy. Let us observe the victory of the Lord with songs 


of praise, and honor Him with prayer, night and day, so 
that the peace which we have received again after ten 
years of misery may be preserved to us for the future.” 
(Lactantius, De Mor. Persecut., LII.) 

JAMEs MACCAFFREY. 
The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, May, 1913. 











The Origin of Life 


By THE Rev. CHARLES Wippowson, S.J. 


Sermon delivered in St. Andrew’s Pro-Cathedral, 


Dundce, in connection with the visit to Dundee of the 
British Association. 


“He hath given me the true knowledge of the things 
that are: to know the disposition of the whole world, and 
the virtues of the elements . . . (Wisdom) is the 
brightness of Eternal Light, the unspotted Mirror of 
God’s Majesty and the Image of His Goodness.”—Bk. 
of Wisd. VII, 17-26. 


The Church of God, my dear, beloved brethren in 
Jesus Christ, tells mankind of the strange development 
within reach of our race. No research of the scientist, 
no insight of the philosopher, no dream of the poet ever 
fashioned or fancied for man a destiny so sublime, so 
divine, as that which she is commissioned to lay before 
us, and warrant and convey to willing men (I Cor. II, 
9). Her direct work is not in political life, not com- 
merce, not even the advancement of human sciences— 
albeit these are aided and advanced through her work. 
She provides men with aids for this our chrysalis state 
of humanity that it may securely reach its majestic 
destiny. 

What, then, is her attitude towards natural science 
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and the masters of scientific research? Assuredly it is 
one of gladsome, joyous welcome and encouragement ; 
one of gratitude for the past, with “God speed you” for 
their future. Sons of humanity peering into their 
Creator's works are but deepening and widening their 
capacity for receiving His revelation with greater rever- 
ence and respect. Their researches into His plan in the 
past and in the present prepare them for a knowledge 
of its future which He reveals to them. They will find 
nothing in His earth that He did not know of when 
He made it, and when He revealed its future develop- 
ments. Truth is not jealous of truth, nor can created 
intelligence outwit the Divine Mind from which they 
sprung. 

While the Church’s attitude towards science is all 
friendly and sympathetic, many followers of science and 
large sections of our public press mistakenly imagine 
that the teachings of the Church are less scientifically 
proved and less certain than our knowledge of this 
world. Faith is wrongly taken as a matter of feelings, 
as a leap in the dark, wherein a man sets aside his clear 
vision, and risks the consequences of a rash and con- 
fiding act. Now, we must bear well in mind that this 
is not so. The faith required by the Catholic Church 
rests openly and clearly on no less firm a basis of proved 
certainty than does the best knowledge of science. She 
receives no adult into her communion on mere probabili- 
ties, as we shall presently see. Neither can she accept 
as final the conclusions of science on any lesser grounds 
of certainty, but she unreservedly offers to admit all 
legitimate conclusions from established fact, in whatever 
department of knowledge these may arise. The self- 
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same tests of reasonableness and credibility apply indis- 
criminately to truths human and truths divine—to the 
truths revealed by history or revealed from above; the 
trustworthiness of the teacher, and certainty that he gives 
that testimony, are required alike in both. 

There are many who, in the name of science, but who 
belong not to the great masters of*science, reproach the 
faith because its dictates are irreformable, and bind our 
intellect perpetually. Truth cannot change. Facts 
plentifully recorded remain in unalterable history, nor 
does their fixity cripple or confine the historian or our- 
selves. In all natural knowledge we rejoice when much 
is fixed, and thereby frees our energies for an ever- 
widening field of research. The truths of the multipli- 
cation table are not removed from our reexamination be- 
cause they are fixed. It is not necessary for us to doubt 
a truth, even when we rehearse the evidences which re- 
establish its abiding certainty. Truths once clearly 
known to have been signed, stamped, and sealed with the 
undeniable credentials of the omniscient Creator are 
clearly irreformable, but are not removed from the fullest 
examination possible to our human intellect. Such ex- 
amination is not disrespectful, but to doubt His known 
word would be abominably insulting. This truth it is 
only needful for us here to mention by the way. 

The constantly reiterated charges against the Church 
that she is hostile to light make it needful to emphasize 
her real attitude herein. 

Her Divine Founder sent His teachers to be the 
“Light of the World” without restricting them to re- 
vealed light alone. They, like Himself, were to be a 
“light in darkness.” The bestowal of truth was the 
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prime purpose of His coming—“for this was I born: for 
this came I into the world” to bear witness to truth (St. 
John XVIII, 37). His whole work He left to be carried 
out by His Church, and none else. When Julian, the 
Apostate Emperor, was bent on destroying the Church, 
he denied her the right to teach the sciences. Modern 
Governments are taking their cue from him to-day. 
Listen to the wail of the great St. Gregory of Nazianzen 
in reply to Julian. “Who,” he cries, “could have put it 
into your mind to forbid us the sciences? There is noth- 
ing I hold dearer after the interests of heaven and the 
hopes of eternity. . . . It is right I should defend 
them with all my power of words and fire of my heart” 
(4th Disc. contra Jul.) This cry for light, and joy in its 
diffusion, has reechoed amid the seven hills of Rome 
through all the flowing centuries. It was solemnly pre- 
conised to humanity again in our own day by the Fathers 
of the Vatican Council. “The perpetual, one teaching,” 
they tell us, “of the Catholic Church has held, and still 
holds (the two sources of knowledge, from human re- 
search and divine dictation). Never, however, can there 
be any real antagonism whatever between the faith and 
human reason” (Sess. III, c. IV.). This age-long atti- 
tude of the Church towards science was stated by our 
present Sovereign Pontiff while yet Bishop of Mantua 
(June 21, 1891), to a gathering of young men thus: 
“Religion has no fear of science. Christianity does not 
tremble before discussion, but before ignorance. Tertul- 
lian proclaimed this truth to the Emperor of Rome when 
he said, ‘One thing our Faith demands—not to be con- 
demned before it is known.’ And it is this,’ continues 
the Pontiff, “that I ask of you, my most dear young 
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men, not to condemn religion before you have studied 
it” (Pius X, p. 19, Washbourne, 1906). Here we see 
the type of honest believers who can and do rejoice at 
every advance of true and useful knowledge. 

That science itself is not held suspect by believing 
Catholics is proved, and over-proved, by the big phalanx 
of Catholic celebrities that have taken conspicuous places 
in every department of human knowledge. Clergy and 
laity alike have reached high, even very high, pinnacles 
therein, and yet they remained loyal, believing sons of 
Holy Church. From Copernicus and Galileo to Gassendi, 
and Descartes to Galvani, and Volta to Ampere, Pasteur 
and Mendel—to touch but here and there a name well in 
the public mind—there are enough to put this truth be- 
yond doubt. (“What Catholics have done for Science,” 
by M. S. Brennan: Benziger Bros.; or “Christianity and 
the Leaders of Modern Science,” by Kneller, S.J.: B. 
Herder, London, W. C., etc., etc.) 

Sciolists in science and sciolists in theology are the 
bane of real progress in both. Zeal for religion, and. 
aversion to a future life revealed, have alike fired the 
zeal of investigators in the past. Doubtless many of 
these latter have held that science was on their side 
against religion. Many, too, not consciously biased or 
dishonest, have found themselves so dazed by the discov- 
ery of all the magic-like powers of matter, and the mag- 
nificent marvels it can produce, that they were staggered 
in their belief, and fancied these least of the things 
created—the particles of lifeless substances—to be potent 
to produce of themselves all the glories of the highest 
earthly things of sense and of intelligence, and to do it 
all independently of aught but just themselves. 
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Here science rushed to resuscitate once again the old 
materialism on a seemingly new basis. Never before 
had its chances of acceptance seemed so rosy. The mar- 
vellous activities demonstrated in the laboratories; the 
striking and simple synthesis of Laplace, rolling up the 
mighty star systems of the universe from the active but 
unassociated atoms of widespread nebule; Nature’s 
gradations of life that brought forth the veri-similitude 
in the great Darwin’s theory of universal evolution led 
men to fancy the many atoms as sole builders of the 
measureless suns, or a few atoms combining into the 
tiny cells of living protoplasm as starting all creation as 
a magic outcome of its energetic self, independent of a 
Great Creator. The all but infinite universe arising from 
atoms of all but helpless nothingness caught the popular 
fancy, and carried away some able minds among scien- 
tists themselves. But reason resumes its fuller sway when 
surprise is past, and the old knowledge came back of a 
Being of a totally higher order of substance than what 
is experienced by us, and of infinite knowledge and 
limitless power, which could reasonably reproduce in 
lesser way the perfections preeminent in Himself. That 
His Fullness of Being should shed out of its. powers all 
gradations of lesser and lesser things down to the lowest: 
that was, and is, a theory intelligible to reason; that 
nothingness should evolve the most majestic greatness 
revolts the sane mind. And science has returned to the 
limits of its own actual and proved experiences. 

Since I put these thoughts together, the Presidental 
address of Wednesday proves that I have over-generously 
accredited science with advancement on this point. The 
blankest, dead-matter materialism has at least one very 
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distinguished supporter. All the universe is matter, un- 
touched by “supernatural intervention,” which is dubbed, 
forsooth, an “unscientific” idea. 

Evolution produces everything out of its atoms and 
molecules. “Emotions” add nothing to flesh tremors. 
We may early look for the atomic weight of mathemati- 
cal truths, of a toothache, and of vision—the chemical 
composition of a sneer, together with the elements that 
mix to make joy and grief, or the molecular structure of 
mere space. The learned Professor has already given 
us the chemical composition of death: it ought to be my 
duty to add that of eternal damnation in terms of elec- 
trons. Surely we are not expected to-day to treat all 
this seriously. The movement is retrograde. Monism 
itself is surely a revolt against so crude a materialism. 
An embryonic nucleus of intelligence in every atom of 
the universe is less patently revolting to the necessary 
dictates of our minds, repellent though that is. But 
enough. 

Physical research as such is still, and must ever remain, 
impotent to fix with any finality the ultimate nature of 
things. It reaches only to sense-phenomena, and not to 
Nature’s inner potencies themselves. Material sub- 
stances and transformations, combinations, processes, 
growths and dissolutions—these it can deal with. To 
these must be added the manifest activities of impercep- 
tible agencies like ether (if it exists), of life, vegetable, 
sensitive and intellectual so far as these are materialized 
in their consequences. Here is a vast and wondrous 
field of activities spread out before the physicist. Each 
branch of his studies is pursued by separate investi- 
gators, till, as Sir George Darwin is reported to have 
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remarked the other day of mathematics, the specializa- 
tion has developed it almost quite beyond the power of 
any one mind to digest and coordinate it all. More than 
this, each new find brings one more thing known, but 
opens up therewith several new unknowns. The light 
of science is ever widening its sphere of outward im- 
penetrable darkness. But our purpose as believers is to 
note that all the facts of physical, chemical, electrical, 
astronomical, biological, and other research musi be 
passed on by science to the department of philosophy and 
metaphysics before any conclusions can be drawn of 
that inner nature and potency of things which can be 
at all in antagonism with religion and_ revelation. 
Science does not as such reach up to religion. Theories 
and hypotheses may or may not seem adverse. But 
theories and hypotheses are, and, so far as science as 
such is concerned, must ever remain hypotheses. They 
can never be shown to be more than a possible explana- 
tion, or rather a possible unexplained law of phenomena. 
The law of gravitation leaves the nature of gravitation 
as unknown as ever. The atomic theory that has made 
Dalton so famous remains an immensely useful theory 
indicative of phenomena, whilst our ablest physicists 
plainly tell us that Nature itself may be quite otherwise 
than atomic. The interspatial ether exists by theory, and 
Faraday and others inform us that Nature may be get- 
ting along admirably without it. The mechanical theory 
of heat, the undulatory theory of light, we are told, may 
any day have to be scrapped together with all the matter 
(imperceptible to science) in which light is supposed to 
work. The corpuscular theory of matter—the electron 
constitution of atoms, our ablest physicists carefully warn 
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us, is not necessarily final; Mr. J. J. Thomson carefully 
calls the theory “a policy” rather than a “creed.” 

“In general,” says Professor Ostwald (General Prin- 
ciples of Chemistry), “an hypothesis is an aid to represen- 
tation.” . . . “Of hypotheses most by far are me- 
chanical analogies of non-mechanical phenomena,” and 
thus not explanatory of real Nature. “The self-denying 
ordinance on the part of science,” says Hartog, “as re- 
gards dogmatism on points of mere theory, leaves a wider 
field open to the metaphysician.”” Mr. Lloyd Morgan, with 
similar explicitness, distinguishes the scientist as such 
from the metaphysician thus—“a complete satisfactory 
explanation of Nature, so far as it is attainable by man, 
is partly scientific and partly metaphysical.” It is in bad 
metaphysics (that worse substitute offered by scientists 
for the old scholasticism) that so-called science has set 
up hostility to revelation. 

‘The corpuscular theory” (of matter), to cite one more 
testimony, that of the distinguished scientist, Professor 
J. J. Thomson (Engineering, March, 1906), “was not to 
give a complete account of the structure of the atom, but 
a much humbler one, that of providing a comparatively 
simple concrete model.”’ “With the physicist a theory was 
a policy rather than a creed.” 

With this impotence of physical research, as such, to 
give much final certainty even concerning mere material 
substance, we have still less hope of any results of science 
as such determining the nature of life, whether life vege- 
tative, life of sensations, or life intellectual. 

Do not let me be supposed to underrate the vast obli- 
gations we are all under to our great and most able 
teachers in science. The results obtained are indeed vast 
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—yea, great beyond the power of my words fitly to 
eulogize. But they interfere not with religion save where 
men leave the zones of science and enter the sphere of 
philosophy—a sphere that has ever done its best and 
worst for and against religion for two long millenniums 
now—and religion has nothing new to meet there, and is 
quite content with the past and safe. 

Evolution as a mental theory was opposed in some of 
its developments to religion. But that theory was far too 
long accepted on d@ priori grounds. Now, thanks to Abbot 
Mendel and his energetic disciples, much of it is being 
subjected to the limitations and tests of facts, but even 
had it been left in possession it was impotent. That evo- 
lution might have taken place is never proof that it did 
take place, so long especially as positive certainty is attain- 
able that it did not. Practically all our scientific theories, 
we are now informed by science itself, are awaiting con- 
firmation, modification, completion, or rejection, and the 
survival of the fittest must even then be handed over to 
the metaphysician for further examination and his’ 
further but limited explanation. Here, then, is comfort 
to the timid believer. The theories are unproved; if they 
were proved they are beside religion, not against it; the 
only antagonism is one of 2,000 years’ standing, but of 
2,000 years’ impotence—philosophy and the too despised 
metaphysics. 

The chief things that really matter in human knowledge 
refuse to enter the tests of the physical and chemical 
laboratory at all. Wonderful research has been made into 
the manifestations of life, as shown in its chemical, physi- 
cal and electrical consequences collected for us and strik- 
ingly commented upon in his Presidential address by 
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Professor Schafer. But life itself evades direct observa- 
tion. So far, physics and chemistry (matter, I mean), 
unaided from previous life, has failed to produce even 
the lowest form of life. Most scientists hold it hopeless 
to expect life from such origin. Professor Windle has 
ably collected in his book, “What is Life,” the results of 
scientific research. Those results leave us with at best a 
few new names for what all men see. These living beings 
are made up of earth’s matter, but act differently from 
non-living matter, yet without possessing any atom of 
substance known to us that is not also in lifeless matter 
outside. The life processes mark living beings, therefore, 
as outside all known evolution. Science is here at the 
end of a blind alley for the present. Its guesses at the 
future, knowledge will be colored by its hopes, and will be 
no more reliable than those hopes. 

Sense-life also blocks the way to the hostile evolutionist 
for the present. It would not concern the believer even 
were it otherwise. But here, too, the scientist can collect 
vast wealth of interesting processes and facts concerning 
nerve-actions and reactions and much else; but when he 
has done for us all that observation and ablest experiment 
can achieve, what is the result? Just what is already 
known to the man in the street. That light is not sight. 
That sight is known wholly and solely in itself and of 
itself. The human mind not only cannot find a way of 
converting light waves or nerve tremors into what we 
know as vision, but our sane reason sees that no trans- 
formation in the physical order of things can possibly 
result in what we know as the sensation, sight. There 
has to be some new being brought in, or at least some 
new potency, not of the order of physical pushes or pulls, 
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or chemical mixings or electrical quickenings. With 
sensation we enter a new kind of experience. Still more 
is all this true of the extra-physical characteristics of 
man’s intelligence. Matter has nothing in common with 
what we know as intellect and its thought-powers and 
self-manipulating will power. Into all these regions 
physical science as such does not enter, cannot enter, and 
can never be hostile. The philosopher—no newcomer— 
as already said may continue his work as before, but he 
disturbs not the believer. Throughout all its range, then, 
science is beneficial to belief, widening and deepening our 
view of the world we live in, but not troubling the revela- 
tion of our Great Creator. It supplies vastly more copious 
grist to the mill of the metaphysician, but the grist, though 
so swollen in quantity, remains ever of the ancient quality~ 
all through. The more profoundly the researches are 
carried out, only the more clearly lined become the 
boundaries thus separating science from all but itself, and 
the joy of the believer in his God-given treasures is the 
more undisturbed and more profound. 

We may for his further comfort note in addition that 
the vast enterprise of research has so advanced as to take 
the results of science out of first-hand knowledge for all 
mankind save a privileged few. The bulk of humanity 
can know the expert’s results, and know them usually 
with certainty but by faith alone. The faith we place in 
men is safe when the witnesses are numerous enough, 
and competent, and of proved trustworthiness. Here as 
of necessity in all-past, and in the bulk, too, of our con- 
temporary history—yea, in the bulk of all knowledge 
faith is the sole source of the major part of men’s knowl- 
edge. 
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In contrast to the perpetual flux of scientific teachings— 
in contrast, too, to the restricted range of their truth—in 
contrast to the feebleness, albeit sufficiency of grounds 
for belief in what our scientists do with certainty 
know, the Catholic believer is in privileged condition. He 
has one, and one only, truth to examine and make sure of. 
He is accepted as a member of the Church only when he 
has already made sure of that truth—that the all holy God 
who is truth itself plentifully, superabundantly, has guar- 
anteed to the utmost of His own veracity all the official 
teachings of His own Church. This one all sufficient cer- 
tainty rests on precisely the same kind of open evidence 
(clear to all willing enquirers) which prevails with men 
of science whenever they can and do attain to undoubted 
certainty. The evidence is within the reach of the un- 
educated as well as the learned. The Infinite has not 
left Himself without witness, and that witness shown to 
be evidently from Himself. 

Men who expect to find this evidence must seek it 
rationally. They must not go to the enemies of truth to 
find what is in its favor. They must not go to those who 
do not know to teach them what they know not. “Let 
them as doesn’t know,” in the eld town crier’s words, 
“let one another know,” is not a maxim suitable for the 
most important inquiry that can come before the reason- 
mg soul of man. Once found, this “Pillar and Ground” 
supporting all the revealed truth wiill secure the inquirer 
in peace and abiding certainty—the certainty of God. 

That I may show how the Church of God grounds her 
security upon full and reasoned certainty, I need but 
quote a few of her many statements hereon. “Assent that 
is at once supernatural and profitable to salvation,” she 
says, is not “consistent with knowledge that is merely 
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probable.” Again, she anathematizes the teacher who 
denies that her revelation is proved by external evidences 
and proofs. These proofs are found “with all certainty,” 
and as a sample she declares that we “have no right to 
require belief in Our Lord’s Resurrection from an un- 
believer until we have set before him proofs that are 
certain.” “Right reason,” she says once more, “proves 
the truth of the faith and guards and defends it.” (Den- 
zinger, Nos. 1171, 1812, 1623, 1625, 1636, 1790, etc.) 
Natural Science has now more mysteries that defy the 
human mind than Revelation ever offered for our 
credence. And these mysteries lying in our path in 
every-day life lessen our fear of higher mysteries still. 
Water changing to wine is still beyond all the known 
powers of man, but electron theories may bring the 
alchemy within man’s reach. That the infinite mind of 
God could be in touch with the thoughts of all mankind 
is easier to conceive when a tiny wireless message of our 
own speaks to every point in a huge sphere of all space 
around whose radius is measured by thousands of miles. 
Spirits and spiritualized bodies of men were often fancied 
as finding our solid substances impediments, if not im- 
pervious, to their course till Rontgen rays opened a way 
through matter to matter’s own energies, and rendered 
the intellectual concept easy. The mother’s milk we know 
is but her very flesh and blood, and removes all intel-. 
lectual difficulty when the Divine Parent feeds His Child’s 
new life on His own solid substance changed to the form 
of food. The triple life of man, vegetative, animal, ra- 
tional, removes all violence and effort from our mind 
when Christ tells us we are “born again” once more to a 
fourth and yet higher life of spirit like to its Parent, His 
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own infinite Spirit. (St. John III, 6.) The conservation 
of matter, and even of energy, makes it all but impossible 
to imagine that God’s highest work in this universe—the 
wondrous soul and mind of man—is not yet more surely 
eternal. All the glorious advance of science shows us 
God’s whole Revelation ever more and more “‘of a piece” 
with what we have lived amongst always here on earth, 
only divinely nobler and more worthy of Himself. All is 
a joy indeed to the honest believer. 

The honest believer is a man who calmly and deliber- 
ately examines at first hand the evidence for the Faith, 
the man who does not think a candle light equal in im- 
portance to the mid-day sun, nor the churchlets of a 
thousand human views comparable to the vast Church of 
the ages—the greatest institution that our earth has ever 
known, that in the two thousand years has never unsaid 
one single truth of all her vast teachings unto men. The 
honest believer is he who goes not to her enemies alone, 
as I have said, to find her teachings, nor to the ignorant 
and all who know not. The honest believer goes to her 
accredited teachers—real and scientific experts in her 
teachings, the theologians of her own training. To-day, 
as in the days that made the Apostles’ Creed, he then can 
safely say, “I believe the Church.” This belief finds full 
and satisfying proofs and evidences that she is the 
Divinely guaranteed witness unto men. He finds her 
endowed with— 


1. All the information that God brought for man, all 
certainly known. 


2. With powers to reconcile His children to Himself 
again, to give from Him remission of all repented sin. 
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3. To feed their life thus restored upon the very human 
substance of our parent God. 


4. To strengthen with other real but sacramental aids 
the weaknesses of each soul. 


5. To repeat for each and every one of the children of 
men, and upon their behalf, the self-same sacrifice divine 
that crowned the Redemption of our God on Calvary. 


All this and much more He has granted in perpetuity 
to the Church, His Bride. 


The Bridegroom is faithful. 

















The Missions of China 


A. HiILirarp ATTERIDGE. 


Late in the summer of 1911 there was a popular rising 
in the province of Sze-chuen, on the upper course of the 
Yang-tse river. The first reports that reached Europe 
represented it as a mere local outbreak against one of the 
railway schemes of the Government—an ignorant protest 
against the introduction of European methods into the 
province. It was expected that the revolt would be con- 
fined to the place of its origin, and would be trampled out 
as easily as a rising that had been attempted in the same 
district four years earlier. 

But then came the news that the troops sent against the 
rebels had fraternized with them, and that the movement 
was spreading like wildfire down the great waterway of 
the Yang-tse-kiang. Hankow, the strategic and commer- 
cial centre of the middle Yang-tse region, was besieged 
and taken. By this time it was clear that the rising was 
no mere provincial disturbance, but that a national move- 
ment was in progress directed against the Manchu dy- 
nasty, with the watchword of “China for the Chinese.” 
It was organized by leaders who had studied in Europe 
and America, and funds had been subscribed by the 
Chinese merchants and traders, not only of the Empire 
itself, but wherever a Chinese colony is to be found. .For 
the first time in the history of Chinese rebellions there 
was among the leaders of the movement no hostility to 
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the white foreigners. On the contrary, the organizers of 
the rising proclaimed that the time had come for China 
to break with the tradition of centuries and learn from 
the hitherto hated foreigner the lessons of modern civil- 
ization; to do what Japan had done—cast off the tram- 
mels of the past and enter upon a new era of power and 
prosperity. 

' It is true that amid the confusion of a time of revolu- 
tion foreign missionaries and traders in some of the in- 
land provinces were at times exposed to serious danger. 
Here and there robber bands roved the country; mob 
leaders, ignorant of the real objects of the revolt, fol- 
lowed the old tradition of attacking the European estab- 
lishments ; mutinous soldiers plundered the foreigner and 
the native alike. But these were exceptional phases of 
disorder. As a rule the foreigner was safe from attack. 
In more than one instance, even when a town was plun- 
dered, sentries were posted to protect the mission stations. 
In some cases mandarins who had been bitterly hostile to 
the missions found in the day of their downfall a refuge 
for themselves and their families in the mission stations. 
The success of the rising enabled the newly constituted 
local authorities to put an end to mere riot-and plunder- 
ing. The proclamation of the Chinese Republic at Pekin 
was accompanied by an assurance that the new réqime 
would not only tolerate but welcome and protect the mis- 
sions, as agencies of education in the new ways upon 
which the nation had entered.(1) 


(1) On February 26th, 1912, the President, Yuan-shi-kai, in an 
audience he gave to the Vicar Apostolic, Mgr. Jarlin, at Pekin, 
assured the Bishop that the fullest religious freedom would be 
granted to the Catholics, and that every post under Govern- 
ment—civil and military—would be open to them. 
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Those who know China best are hopeful of the new 
departure, but at the same time admit that the horizon 
is not quite cloudless, and that like all Governments estab- 
lished by a revolution, the new régime may yet have to 
deal with serious internal troubles. A favorable feature 
of the new situation is that, contrary to what was ex- 
pected, the Republicans did not stain their victory by a 
massacre of the Manchu Princes, and that the members 
of the Imperial family accepted the honorable situation 
assigned to them by the victors, and have apparently no 
intention of attempting a counter revolution. The real 
danger lies in the possibility of dissensions among the 
chiefs of the new Government. It is of good augury for 
the future that a strong man is at the head of affairs in 
the person of the President, Yuan-shi-kai. His invitation 
to Dr. Morrison Hart to act as his official adviser is a 
pledge that the old suspicion of the foreigner will no 
longer influence Chinese policy, and there is a proof that 
the promised toleration of Christianity was no empty 
formula in the fact that the Prime Minister of the first 
Republican Administration is a Catholic, who owes his 
conversion to the faith to the Belgian lady who is his 
wife. 

It is to the presence of Christians in the Government 
itself that we must attribute the remarkable step taken by 
the new administration in asking the Christians of China 
to make the last Sunday of April a day of special prayer. 
for the progress and prosperity of the nation. Under the 
old régime, although the treaties with foreign powers 
secured official toleration for the Christians, it was no un- 
common thing for the provincial governors and the local 
officials to adopt a policy of underhand hostility to the. 
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missions, and connive at the organized opposition of the 
secret societies to them. The anti-foreign movement that 
culminated in the Boxer revolt had the support of the 
Government, and the Manchu officials regarded the un- 
derhand action of the Court at Pekin on that occasion as 
a fair indication of what its mind really was, and were 
inclined to consider the official policy adopted after the 
collapse of the Boxer movement as an attitude forced 
upon China by the arms of the allied foreign powers. The 
collapse of the Manchu régime, and the introduction of a 
new policy that made the watchword of “China for the 
Chinese” compatible with the friendly relations with the 
foreigner, cleared the way for a complete abandonment 
of the old attitude of professed friendship and secret hos- 
tility towards the missions. And the request made by the 
Pekin Government for the prayers of the Christians was 
a public ratification of the new policy and a recognition 
of the fact that the various Christian bodies were normal 
factors in the national life; that a Chinaman did not de- 
nationalize himself by adopting what used to be called 
“the foreign religion.” For this great human hive of the 
Far East the Pekin proclamation may be compared with 
the Edict of Constantine—the great event of which, by 
a happy coincidence, the Church is now celebrating the 
sixteenth centenary. It marks the dividing line between 
a period when official hostility made the outbreak of per- 
secution always a possibility, and the new era of some- 
thing more than toleration, during which any act of per- 
secution would be a retrograde step, and something ab- 
normal and transient, like the attacks upon the Church of 
the fourth century in the countries of the Mediterranean 
after the publication of the epoch-making Edict. 
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The Pekin proclamation has drawn public attention in 
England to the Chinese missions, and the press has de- 
voted considerable space to the subject—but with in al- 
most every case complete silence as to the missions of the 
Catholic Church. This is a somewhat remarkable omis- 
sion. Considering the relative importance of the Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic missions, judged by the extent of 
their organization and the results actually obtained, it 
shows the same lack of proportion that would be dis- 
played in an essay on the old churches of Westminster 
that made no mention of the Abbey and devoted several 
pages to the parish church of St. Margaret. Probably 
this general omission of any reference to our missions is 
due to that strange ignorance of Catholic matters that 
seems to prevail in most editorial offices. There is a fairly 
full account of the missions to be read in a standard work 
of reference on China that is to be found in the offices of 
firms that do business in the Far East—the China Year 
Book, issued annually by Messrs. Routledge. Perhaps 
this useful handbook has not found its way into editorial 
reference libraries. But non-Catholic ignorance as to the 
missions in China is the less to be wondered at consid- 
ering how many Catholics know practically nothing of 
the splendid work that our missionaries are doing in every 
province of the Chinese Republic, from the sea inwards 
up to and even beyond the old imperial frontiers. For 
there are outposts of the missions in the outlying prov- 
inces, in the passes leading to the plateau of Tibet, and 
along the borders of the Mongolian desert. 

Just fifty years ago Marshall, in his remarkable work 
on “Christian Missions,” asked Englishmen to face the 
facts as to the results obtained by the various missionary 
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agencies of every Christian denomination, and ask them- 
selves which of the Churches showed that power to “teach 
all nations” which must be the prerogative of a Church 
claiming to carry on the apostolic tradition. He pointed 
out that everywhere the results obtained by the Catholic 
missionary were beyond all comparison with those of the 
envoys of other religious organizations, although, to the 
honor of our non-Catholic brethren, he admitted that 
they placed the most ample resources at the disposal of 
their missions, and were able to find large numbers of 
zealous men and women to devote themselves to the work. 
After the fifty years since Marshall’s book was published 
the comparison he made is still justified. China affords 
a striking instance of the disproportion between the re- 
sults obtained by the Catholic and non-Catholic missions. 
Of the latter much has been said in the recent discussion 
of the Chinese situation in the newspapers. It is only on 
account of the way in which the Catholic missions have 
been left out of account that I propose, before dealing 
with their statistics, to say a few words as to those of the 
other missionary bodies. I have no wish to depreciate 
the result of their labors. While regretting, as every 
Catholic must regret, that so much energy is devoted to 
placing before the people of China a defective message, 
and confusing them with the spectacle of a divided Chris- 
tendom, one may freely grant that, according to the meas- 
ure of his knowledge, the zealous non-Catholic missionary 
is doing a good work. The medical missions above all 
give to the heathen an example of the alliance of Christian 
charity and European science. Men are drawn from 
idolatry to a knowledge of some at least of the truths of 
the Gospel, and to the practice of prayer, and are weaned 
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from the superstitious vice and heartless cruelty that is so 
often characteristic of paganism. 

In dealing with these statistics of the non-Catholic mis- 
sions it must be remembered that they represent not one 
common creed, but a variety of systems of doctrine and 
practice. At one end of the scale we have the English 
High Churchman or the American Episcopalian teaching 
all Catholic doctrines except the Supremacy and Infalli- 
bility of the Pope, and making something that looks very 
like the Catholic Mass the chief rite of public worship. 
At the other extreme there are missionaries whose com- 
munion service is the “Lord’s Supper,” with cups of tea 
instead of sacramental wine. Most missionaries baptize 
their converts ; some hold the rite to be of no importance. 
Most of the missionaries teach the Divinity of Christ, but 
there are some who hold that he was only a greater 
teacher than Confucius or Lao-tse, but human as they 
were and nothing more. 

Again, the conditions of church membership vary. 
Many of the missions adopt the Catholic practice of in- 
sisting on the convert going through a period of instruc- 
tion and probation as a catechumen. Others are less rigid. 
Some of the missions divide their returns between “com- 
municants” in full church memberships and “adherents” 
or “enquirers.” This makes it difficult to work out a total. 
But as a fair statement from a non-Catholic source we 
may take the detailed table published in the current issue 
of the China Year Book for 1913, which is based on data 
supplied by the missionary societies. 

The figures are those of the reports issued in 1911 
representing the situation at the close of 1910. Complete 
returns covering the whole field for a later date were not 
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available. The total number of societies having workers 
in China is nearly a hundred. Most of these belong to 
Great Britain and the United States, but other countries 
are represented among them. The foreign (European 
and American) workers numbered 5,144, and the Chinese 
staff numbered 15,501. Thus there were over 20,000 men 
and women engaged in the work of the missions. 


In the summary the numbers of the Christians. belong- 
ing to these missions are set forth in three columns headed 
“Baptized Christians,’ “Catechumens,” and “Total.” A 
note shows that in some of the missions what the editor 
of the table classes as “catechumens” are returned as 
“adherents.” Some of the societies do not distinguish 
between “baptized,” “catechumens,” and “adherents,” but 
send in a general total, which is placed in the third column 
of the table. Several of those that return the number of 


baptized and catechumens give a much higher total than 
the sum of these two figures, showing that they count in 
the general aggregate numbers of people whose connec- 
tion with the mission cannot be a very close one, probably 


enquirers, or men and women who attend sermons and 
services. 


The figures thus arrived at are :— 


Baptized Christians 167,075 
Catechumens 


238,575 
Total Christians 324.890 


Of the ninety-nine agencies and societies included in 
the return only seven claim more than 10,000 baptized 
converts. These are:— 
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Catechu- 
Society. Baptized. mens, Total. 
Church Missionary Society (Church 
of England) 19,532 4,111 23,443 
London Missionary Society (Non- 
conformist) 15,215 7,763 22,978 
Irish Presbyterian Church 
sions 11,826 2,524 14,350 
Presbyterian Church of England 10,537 — 11,521 
U. S. Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions 10,802 11,091! 21,893 
U. S. Methodist Episcopal Mis- 
20,723 18,130 60,040 
U. S. Presbyterian Board of Foreign 


Missions 8,4 1,787 20,257 


This is the result of over a ceii'ury of work by a large 
number of agencies with the most ample funds at their 
disposal. But the total of baptized Chr’suuans, catechu- 


mens, and adherents of all kinds for the whole of China 
is less than the number of baptized Catholics in the single 
province of Chi-li. 

At the close of 1911 the number of baptized Catholics 
in China was 1,363,697, and there were 390,985 catechu- 
mens under instruction and awaiting baptism, making a 
grand total of 1,754,682. These were grouped in 47 
missionary dioceses or vicariates. There were 49 Bishops 
(including coadjutors), 1,426 European and 701 Chinese 
priests, and 1,215 Chinese students for the priesthood. 
There were besides 230 European and 135 Chinese lay- 
Brothers in religious houses or in teaching congregations, 
and 1,896 nuns, of whom 1,328 were Chinese women. 

A table of the statistics of the various vicariates or mis- 


(1) Returned as “adherents.” 
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sionary bishoprics would not convey so clear an impres- 
sion to the reader as to the distribution of the Christians 


as the annexed outline map and the following explana- 
tions :— 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE CATHOLICS OF CHINA. 1911—12. 


(The first number is that of the baptized Catholics: the second 
that of the catechumens.) 
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It will be noticed that the province which contains the 
largest Catholic population is Chi-li, in the northeast, 
which includes the capital. The province is divided into 
five missionary districts, one belonging to the Jesuits, the 
others to the Lazarist or Vincentian Fathers. In Chi-li 
there are many families that have been Catholic for cen- 
turies. 

The next largest numbers of Catholics are those of the 
provinces on the lower Yang-tse, the great central water- 
way of China, along whose banks there is one of the 
densest populations in the world. On the upper river, 
above the famous gorges and rapids, there is the province 
of Sze-chuen, with more than 100,000 Catholics. The 
coast provinces all show large numbers, but these are 
smaller in the provinces of the far interior, if we except 
Sze-chuen. Kan-su, in the far northwest, is a region of 
pioneer missions. The Tibetan mission on the borders of 
the plateau and in the frontier district of Sze-chuen, 
where there is a Tibetan element in the population, is an 
outpost, prepared to be a base of operations when the 
hitherto “forbidden land” of Central Asia is open for 
missionary work. No mission has suffered more—thanks 
to the persistent hostility of the lamas. 

Looking at these figures on the map we must bear in 
mind that they represent in each unit the one faith of 
the Catholic Church. Here there is no question of less or 
more. These hundreds of thousands of men of various 
races, Chinese and Manchu, and men of the older tribes 
that once held the land, the Tibetan frontiersmen and the 
Lolo aborigines of Yunnan, are one with each other and 
one with us in the same faith. The hundreds of thou- 
sands of catechumens are a proof that, in spite of all 
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obstacles and difficulties, the faith is rapidly extending. 
Thirty years ago the baptized Catholics of China num- 
bered 470,000. There has thus been a threefold increase 
in that period. Only the relatively small number of the 
workers in this Eastern vineyard prevents the increase 
being still greater, and here the growing numbers of the 
native clergy is a most hopeful factor. As to the outlook 
for the missions, the Superior General of the Franciscans, 
in a report on the five provinces in which his Order is at 
work, says that the people would come into the Church 
“in crowds” if there were more priests to teach them. (1) 

And though the modern period of missions in China 
dates from the days of Matteo Ricci, who entered the 
country in 1583, it may be said that the great organiza- 
tion now existing, with its million and three-quarters of 
Catholics and catechumens, is the work of less than a 
hundred years. At the close of the eighteenth century 
the Catholic missions of China, built up by the devoted 
labor of two hundred years, were all but completely dis- 
organized and reduced to ruin. The war waged against 
the Church in Europe had for one of its most disastrous 
effects this destruction of the missions in the most distant 
lands. The suppression of the Society of Jesus was the 
first blow. Then with the outbreak of the French Rev- 
olution, and the long period of wars that followed, there 
came the closing of religious houses and seminaries, the 
cutting off of the supply of missionaries, and the aban- 
donment of whole provinces, where the converts, left 


(1) “Uti Illmi. Vicariatuum nostrorum Praesules testantur, 
turmatim sanctam profiterentur religionem, si sacri ministri 
plures, qui eos docerent et in fide conservarent, adessent, . . . .” 
are the words of the report. 
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without priests, drifted back into paganism, or if they 
kept the faith, were ill instructed and had no sacrament 
but baptism. The Vincentian Fathers, in the face of ter- 
rible trials, held on to Pekin and a few other places. The 
reestablishment of the famous Paris Seminary of Foreign 
Missions supplied a reinforcement for other districts. 
The Spanish Dominicans in the southeast, the Portuguese 
priests at Macao kept the faith alive in these places. For 
many years the stress of repairing the ruin in Europe 
itself was such that little could be done for the distant 
missions. It was about 1830 that the reorganization of 
the Chinese missions really began. 

The story of a single province may be briefly told here 
in order to give an idea of the vicissitudes of these mis- 
sions, and show in how comparatively short a time the 
great progress of the Catholic Church in China has been 
secured. Kiang-si is a hilly and poor province lying be- 
tween the lower bend of the Yang-tse and the ranges that 
divide it from the coast districts of Fo-kien and Kwang- 
tung. The Jesuits had penetrated into it and made some 
thousands of converts when the suppression of the 
Society left this scattered flock without pastors. The 
Lazarist Fathers some years later were able to send mis- 
sionaries to take charge of Kiang-si and the neighboring 
districts of Hu-nan and Hu-peh. It was a time of perse- 
cution. There were edicts in force against the “foreign 
religion,” and then, to add to the difficulty of the situa- 
tion, the revolutionary storm in Eurcpe cut off the supply 
of missionaries from France, and for years to come the 
arrival of a solitary missionary in China was a great 
event. For a long time two or three European and as 
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many Chinese priests formed the whole staff of the 
Kiang-si missions. 

In 1830 it was reported that there were in the Kiang-si 
province 6,000 Catholics, scattered in various places, so 
that they could be only occasionally visited by the few 
missionaries. In 1838 a Vicariate Apostolic was erected 
that included Kiang-si and the coast province of Che- 
kiang, and in 1846 Kiang-si became a separate Vicariate. 
Ten years later the Lazarists estimated the Catholic pop- 
ulation at 9,000. 

Then came the years of civil war and persecution when 
the province was,overrun by the Tai-ping rebels. Num- 
bers of Christian families were dispersed or massacred. 
Many of those who were spared were forcibly enrolled 
in the rebel armies, to be afterwards slain by the Im- 
perialistic troops. By 1862 the Catholic population had 
been reduced to 6,000, the numbers of thirty years earlier. 
But with the restoration of peace the mission began again 
to gather in converts. By 1879 the numbers were 13,000 
and the province was divided into two vicariates. In 1882 
there were 16,000 Catholics. Three years later a third 
vicariate was erected. The three vicariates of a province 
which fifty years ago, in the days of the Tai-ping troubles, 
had only 6,000 Catholics, with many of its churches in 
ruins, has now under its three Bishops over 55,000 bap- 
tized Catholics and 26,000 catechumens, and a splendid 
organization of churches, schools, orphanages, hospitals, 
and other centres of apostolic work. 

It is in the completeness of their organization that 
there is the greatest contrast between the Catholic mis- 
sions of to-day and those of the difficult years in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, when a mere handful of 
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devoted workers were keeping together a few thousand 
Christians, and painfully rebuilding the Catholicity of 
China amid the ruins of the revolutionary period. In 
those earlier days the most the isolated missionary could 
hope for was his chapel hidden away among the houses of 
a native town and a few catechists to help him. Of schools, 
hospitals, religious communities and the rest he thought 
only as of the possibilities of a far-off future. Even the 
most sanguine of those pioneers could not hope to see 
what has now been accomplished. 

Let us take an instance of what has been done in one 
of the larger mission districts. The district of Kiang-nan 
on the lower Yang-tse has for its geographical centre the 
old “southern capital,’ Nankin, but the working centre is 
Shang-hai. The mission includes the two provinces of 
Kiang-su and An-hwei. It is under the care of the Jesuits. 
In 1907, according to the very full statistical tables pub- 
lished in Father Wolferstan’s Catholic Church in China, 
the mission possessed the following establishments: A 
scholasticate for Jesuit students preparing for the priest- 
hood ; two seminaries for the education of Chinese secu- 
lar priests; the college at Zi-ka-wei, for lay students; a 
house for training catechists; several high schools, and 
some hundreds of elementary schools. In and around 
Shanghai there were some sixty schcols. In the interior 
no less than 1,317 schools, of which 131 were boarding 
schools for boys and 102 for girls. There were several 
convents, houses of the Sisters of Charity, the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, the “Auxiliatrices,” and an Order of 
Chinese nuns, the “Présentandines,” and finally a Car- 
melite convent with thirteen European and twenty-one 
Chinese nuns. The school teachers, besides those of the 
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Religious Orders, were supplied by the Marist Christian 
Brothers (Europeans) and native Chinese schoolmasters 
(703) and schoolmistresses (777). There were forty-one 
orphanages, and besides, more than 3,000 orphans were 
“boarded out” in Christian families. There were four 
hospitals, five dispensaries, and five homes for the aged. 
There were also a number of workrooms and “instruc- 
tional workshops” for technical training, and at Zi-ka-wei 
printing works turning out large numbers of books, a 
Chinese Catholic newspaper (bi-weekly), and a Chinese 
monthly magazine. Zi-ka-wei, with its observatories, labo- 
ratories, museums and library, and its classes for the Gov- 
ernment examinations is practically a University College. 

As for the steady growth of Catholicity on the Kiang- 
nan mission, the following figures show the results ob- 
tained by these agencies :— 


Date. Baptized Catholics. | Increase. 


1861 77,418 >} 
1881 99,154 4 In 40 years (1861-1901) 


1901 127,839 j — 


1907 164,088 In ten years (1901-1911) 


1911 203,468 75,529 


So that the increase in the ten years after 1901 was 50 
per cent. greater than in the forty years before that date. 

Kian-nan is perhaps the most compietely equipped mis- 
sion, but in every province there has been in these fifty 
years a marvellous building up of the mission organiza- 
tion. This has been rendered possible partly by contri- 
butions from the Catholic world, partly by the alms of 
the Chinese converts themselves. But all these resources 
would have been utterly inadequate but for what is the 
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greatest factor of all in the growth of our missions: the 
self-denying lives of those who devote themselves to the 
actual work. It would be easy to multiply the testimonies 
of non-Catholic travelers to the actual facts. They note 
with wonder that everywhere they find the Catholic priests 
living the lives of the poorest of the native Chinese. A 
sum roughly equivalent to about £20 is the largest annual 
allowance made to a missionary in China for his personal 
expenses. He can live on this by adopting Chinese cloth- 
ing, lodging and diet. The Catholic missionary becomes 
one of the people he seeks to convert. His business is not 
to make Chinamen into Europeans, but to make pagans 
into Catholics, and he is drawn nearer to them by sharing 
all that is hard in the lives of the poorest among them. 
He does not attempt to set up a European household in 
the Far East. And he does not look forward to a pen- 
sion and a comfortable retirement in Europe or America. 
He dies among his people. So far as money counts, the 
Catholic missions of China are very poor. But they are 
rich beyond measure with a wealth no money could ever 
purchase—the absolute self-devotion of hundreds of men 
and women who give all their lives to the good work, for 
the love of Him whose work it is, and looking only to 
Him for their reward. 

The Protestant traveler telling of his meetings with 
Catholic missionaries in the inland provinces of China 
generally describes them as “Jesuits”—an unconscious 
tribute to the great part the Society of Jesus has played 
in the mission work of the Church since the days of St. 
Francis Xavier. But in China the Jesuits are actually at 
work in only three provinces—An-whei and Kiang-su 
(Kiang-nan Mission) and one of the five vicariates of 
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Chi-li in the north. The greater part of the mission field 
in China is supplied with workers by two other Orders, 
and the priests of the Seminary of Foreign Missions in 
Paris. The Vincentians (or Lazarists), who so splendidly 
took the place of the old Jesuit missionaries in the darkest 
days for Catholicity in China, have now for their field of 
work the greater part of Chi-li (including the capital) 
and the two southeastern provinces of Kiang-si and Che- 
kiang. Of Kiang-si something has already been said. In 
Chi-li thirty years ago the Lazarists had two vicariates 
and 52,000 Catholics (counting only those baptized). But 
in 1911 there were 259,000 baptized Catholics in four 
vicariates.(1) In and around Pekin there are some thou- 
sands who are the descendants of converts of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Most of the clockmakers 
of the capital are Catholics. The industry was introduced 
among their converts by the Jesuits in the seventeenth 
century, and has been handed down from father to son 
in these old Christian families. It is from Catholics with 
a record of at least three generations of the faith that the 
Catholic priesthood of China is being recruited. In Che- 
kiang, though the number of Catholics is smaller, the in- 
crease in the last thirty years has been proportionally 


(1) With reference to the rapid increase of conversions in 
Chi-li since the Boxer revolt of 1900, a French Vincentian Father 
tells me that among the converts are a large number of men who 
took part in the movement, some of them being actual partic:- 
pators in the massacre of the Christians and in the siege of the 
Legations and of the Pekin Cathedral. “No doubt,” he charitably 
added, “they acted in good faith. They had been deluded into 
the belief that Catholicity was something horrible that every 
good patriot in China should try to root out by any means.” 
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even greater. The 500 Catholics of 1881 are now repre- 
sented by more than 31,000. 

In Northern and Central China the sons of St. Francis 
are evangelizing several provinces—the hilly province of 
Shan-si (7. ¢., “the western mountains”) where the ridges 
that give the district its name force the Hoang-ho to make 
its great southward bend; North Shen-si, on the other 
side of the river; the whole of Hu-peh and the south of 
Hu-nan in the heart of China. In Shan-si in thirty years 
the Catholics have increased from 15,500 to over 53,000. 
In Hu-peh from 21,000 to over 65,000. In the Franciscan 
missions of China in the year ending October 4, 1912, the 
baptisms of adult converts numbered 10,260. And there 
is proof of the solid Christian training given to the 
Chinese Catholics in the fact that the Franciscans had in - 
the same year in their various missions nearly 6,000 lay 
members of the Third Order of St. Francis. 

Five great provinces in southeastern China, besides the 
northern mission of Manchuria and pioneer outposts of 
the frontier of Tibet, are in the hands of the Péres des 
Missions Etrangéres. Jules Ferry once said that anti- 
clericalism was all very well as the Liberal policy in 
France, but “was not an article for exportation.” So even 
the present anti-clerical government in Paris has spared 
the famous seminary of missions in the Rue du Bac, the 
house from which in the last hundred years more men 
have gone to martyrdom in the Far East than from any 
other place in the world. Catholics who visit Paris might 
well neglect some other “show places” to visit this school 
of apostleship and martyrdom. No one who has ever 
seen its Salle des Martyrs can ever forget the impression. 
There are kept the relics of the martyrs of Tonkin, Korea, 
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and China, things that belonged to them, in many in- 
stances the chains they wore, the instruments with which 
they were done to death. There is the little chalice that 
was used by the martyr Bishop, Mgr. Borie, during his 
missionary journeys in Central China. He was put to 
death in the most cruel way that the ingenuity of Eastern 
torturers could devise—tied to a stake and slowly cut to 
pieces. In the last days before he departs for the mis- 
sions of China the young priest of the seminary says a 
Mass at which he is allowed to use the martyr’s chalice. 
One does not wonder that men inspired by such traditions 
are doing good work in the Far East. The marvel is that 
a single seminary is able to supply so large a field, and 
steadily to recruit its students from one European coun- 
try. This fact alone should forbid any fears as to the 
future of religion in France. 

The largest number of Catholics in any one province 
of these French missions are found in Sze-chuen, where 
the 80,000 Catholics of thirty years ago have increased 
to over 112,000. The most rapid increase in proportion 
to the numbers involved has been in Kwang-si. In 1881 
the mission was still in the pioneer stage, with only 754 
baptized Catholics. There are now close on 4,500. The 
vigorous efficiency of this group of missions is shown by 
the fact that in the twelve months 1911-12 there were 
10,523 baptisms of adults. In Yunnan many converts 
have been made among the aboriginal Lolo tribes. In the 
hill districts on the Tibetan frontier there is the nucleus 
of the future Church of Tibet, the country into which no 
missionary has penetrated since the Lazarist, Father Huc, 
was expelled from Lhassa in 1846. 

Other missionary bodies at work in China are the 
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Dominicans in Fo-kien, the Augustinians in Northern 
Hu-nan, the priests of the Milan Mission Seminary in 
Ho-nan, the German and Dutch missionaries of Steyl in 
South Shan-tung, the missionaries of the Roman Semi- 
nary in South Shen-si, and the Belgians of the Missionary 
Seminary of Scheut in Kan-su, Kuldja and Mongolia. In 
every one of these missions a comparison of past and 
present figures shows an ever-increasing flow of conver- 
sions. Thus, for instance, in the Missions of Mongolia 
the Belgian missionaries of Scheut had thirty years ago 
thirty-two priests (all Europeans) and 13,000 baptized 
Catholics. Up to 1911 the increase in the number of 
Catholics was nearly 57,000, the total in charge of the 
missionaries being in that year 69,580. The number of 
priests had risen to 168, of whom thirty-nine belonged to 
the native clergy.(1) 

It will be noticed that in this enumeration of the mis- 
sionaries of China we hear of Frenchmen, Spaniards, 
Italians, Dutchmen, Belgians, and Germans all engaged in 
the good work, but no Chinese mission has its base of 
operations and its recruiting ground for workers in the 
English-speaking countries. English is the language 
which has become the commercial lingua franca of the 
East, and English-speaking recruits for the Chinese mis- 
sion field would be most valuable helpers. Here and 
there one of them is to be found, but there are not a 
score in the whole of China. 

The limits of this article prevent anything more than 


(1) It is interesting to note that “retreat houses” have been 
established in these Mongolian missions, in which, in a single 
year, more than 900 men made retreats. 
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a general survey of the subject. Many interesting as- 
pects of it must be passed by. Much might be said of the 
widespread work of rescue of abandoned children carried 
on in so many of the Chinese cities; of the influence of 
Catholic educational work even among non-Christians, 
of the valuable contributions to science made by the mis- 
sionaries, of the special difficulties they have to contend 
with, and of the problems of mission policy; and, again, 
it would be interesting to cite the testimonies of non- 
Catholics to the good work accomplished.(1) I have 
tried to apply in this brief survey the test of statistics, 
in order to show how great a harvest has already been 
gathered in, and how as the years go on the results 
of the labors of our missionaries are more and more 


(1) Take, for instance, the words of a man who has probably 


a more complete and intimate knowledge of China than any other 
European. At a Wesleyan missionary meeting here in England . 
in the autumn of 1908, Sir Robert Hart said: “Although many 
of those present may not agree with me, I cannot omit, on an 
occasion such as this, to refer to the admirable work done by 
the Roman Catholic missionaries, among whom are to be found 
the most devoted and self-sacrificing of Christ’s followers. The 
Roman Catholic missionaries have done great work, both in 
spreading the knowledge of one God and of one Saviour, and 
more especially in their self-sacrifice in the cause of deserted 
children and afflicted adults. Their organization as a society is 
far ahead of any other, and they are second to none in zeal and 
self-sacrifice personally. One strong point in their arrangements 
is the fact that there is never a break im continuity, while there 
is perfect unity in teaching and practice, and practical sympathy 
with their people in both the life of this world and the prepara- 
tion for eternity. The Roman Catholics were the first in the 
field; they are the most widely spread, and they have the largest 
number of followers.” 
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abundant. I have been able to deal only with the statis- 
tics of China and its outlying provinces, but there is an 
immense number of Chinese Catholics outside this wide 
region. There is a continual emigration of Chinese to 
other Asiatic countries and to America. Many of these 
emigrants are Catholics, and in many places they form 
fairly large congregations. In several of these places 
Chinese-speaking priests have been sent from the mis- 
sions to care for them. But it is not possible to make 
an exact estimate of their numbers. 

It is often argued that even the progress so far accom- 
plished must count for little in comparison to the enorm- 
ous field of operations before the missionaries ; that even 
a million and three-quarters of converts are but a handful: 
among the 350 millions of China, and the conversion of 
the country is an impossible task. But we must remem- 
ber our Lord’s words of the leaven that was to leaven the 
great mass, and not forget the small beginnings of 
Christendom in the whole world. In China the time of 
difficult beginnings is past. The fire that at first flickered 
here and there as if on the verge of failing is now spread- 
ing more and more rapidly and widely. Look back, for 
instance, at the typical facts already given for the Kiang- 
nan mission. Hereif the rate of increase in the last ten 
years had been the same as the average of the previous 
four decades it would have been only 12,500, instead of 
over 75,000. Another indication of more rapid progress 
may be seen in the vast number of catechumens preparing 
for baptism. A few years of peace and stable government 
will mean for our Chinese missions such a rapid exten- 
sion as has been rarely seen in the whole history of the 
Church. —The Month, June, 1913. 
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The Call to Knighthood 


Address of Right Rev. Joseph G. Anderson to the Su- 
preme Convention of the Knights of Columbus, Boston, 
Mass., August 5, 1913. 


In the name of the diocese and his Eminence, Cardinal 
O’Connell, I extend a cordial welcome to your Order 
assembled here for your annual convention, and I offer to 
you our warmest and heartiest greetings. You meet here 
to consider propositions and plans for the benefit and wel- 
fare of your Order, but before beginning the discussion of 
these projects you properly ask, as befitting a Catholic or- 
ganization, God’s blessing and guidatice in your delibera- 
tions. 

For this reason you have assembled here this morning 
in this cathedral church to assist at the solemn sacrifice 
of the Mass and to pray God’s richest blessings upon 
yourselves and your Order. It is a source of great com- 
fort and gratification to the Church here in America to 
find a body of laymen, such as the Knights of Columbus, 
so loyal and devoted to the Faith, so willing and ready 
when occasion demands to prove by deeds of sterling 
worth and by acts of generous devotion, your loyalty and 
love for the Church of Christ and your cooperation and 
support in her endeavors as witnessed in the splendid aid 
given to the Catholic University and in the encourage- 
ment of charitable works in the various dioceses of this 
country. It is such evidences of loyalty and good will 
that have stamped your Order as a truly Catholic organ- 
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ization deeply interested in all that concerns the welfare 
of religion, and thus have won for your Order the bless- 
ing and the approval of the Church. Such works as these 
have done more than anything else to bring honor and 
prestige to your Order. But you must not rest satisfied 
with these efforts and feel that your work is now com- 
plete and that there is nothing further to be done. No! 
the good work so splendidly begun should be continued. 
It is only an additional proof of what great things can 
be accomplished for God, for the Church, and for Society 
when men are actuated by high and noble impulses and 
directed through organized and united effort. But, on the 
other hand, if you rest satisfied with what you have done 
and feel that you have fulfilled your duty as a Catholic 
organization and that there is nothing further for you 
to do to help the cause of religion end the Church, you 
are apt to grow inactive and indifferent to Catholic in- 
terests and to become concerned only with the material 
and social benefits of your Order, and finally lapse into 
a mere fraternal organization with nothing of a Catholic 
influence or impulse to distinguish you from others, ex- 
cept your name and the memory of your former deeds. 
It is well for us to read the signs of the times and learn 
from the experiences of Europe and the dangers that 
threaten us here, what our duties are, if we wish to 
accomplish anything of value for God and His Church. 
We see how the enemies of religion fully realize the 
power of organization and, profiting by the apathy and 
indifference of Catholics, seek to carry out their nefarious 
schemes of opposition to and persecution of the Church 
in the various countries of Europe. They have managed 
to gain control of the reins of government and the public 
press, with the result that they have been able to enact 
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unjust laws against the Church and to shape public 
opinion by the power of the press against the Church, 
thus crippling her in every way and discrediting her in the 
eyes of the people. Any efforts made by the Church 
authorities to protect their rights, to defend their interests 
and to rouse up Catholics to a sense of their duty have 
met with little or no response. 

So bitter has been this persecution in France, Italy, 
Portugal and even in Spain that where we might expect 
the people to be roused to a just sense of their duties, they 
have remained—through lack of organization and through 
long inactivity and indifference to their condition—hope- 
less and helpless in the hands of their enemies, who, 
though a minority, have by their ceaseless activity and 
organization gained control and hold sway over them. 
In Italy only recently the Holy Father, seeing such activ- 
ity on the part of the enemies, bitterly complained of the 
apathy and indifference of the Catholics in response to 
His appeals to them to rouse themselves to action. This 
ignoring of the sacred interests of religion and the Church 
and leaving to the priests and bishops to defend and to 
fight the battles of the Church, with no sense of responsi- 
bility and duty on the part of the lay-people, has been the 
result of this inaction and indifference. Without the sup- 
port of the laymen, without the cooperation and influence 
of the educated laymen, in these matters, all efforts of the 
clergy are ineffectual. St. Paul compares the mystical 
body of Christ, namely, the Church, to the human body, 
and declares that, as the body is one and hath many mem- 
bers, the various members are not independent of the 
body, but go to help and form the one body. “The eye 
cannot say to the hand—I need not thy help,” nor again, 
“The head to the feet—I have no need of you.” But all 
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united and working harmoniously together go to make 
the complete body. “If one member suffer anything, all 
the members suffer with it”—so likewise in the Church, 
all must cooperate for the general good of the body. Any 
suffering experienced in one part of the Church should 
be felt immediately by the other members of the Church. 
Whatever the head directs for the general good, a re- 
sponse should be given immediately by all the members 
of the body. If there is no response, if any parts of the 
body refuse to act and give no signs of life and action, 
there evidently must be some malady or disease at work. 
Furthermore, as in the human body, the head directs all 
action, centers and feels all trouble and dangers, so in the 
Church the head feels all the attacks that the members 
experience, points out the dangers and appeals to the 
members for sympathy of action—for harmony and unity 
of action. 

It is only through such united action, properly regu- 
lated and directed under those rightful authorities in the 
Church, that any good can be accomplished for the body 
of Christ—His Church on earth. Therefore, we cannot 
escape our responsibilities and our duties to cooperate in 
all that makes for the general good of this body. 

There is one great question and problem that perplexes 
the world to-day and in which the Church is deeply in- 
terested because it affects not only the welfare of her own 
members but the general welfare of society. It is the 
Social Question. This is the great question that has so 
fixed the attention of the world and so stirred the souls of 
men as to cause the social unrest so universally felt 
throughout the world. The desire and effort of men to 
better and improve their social conditions, so long ig- 
nored and abused by the powerful and rich in every land, 
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have so fired men with frenzied passion that they have 
been captivated with the programme and principles of 
reform presented to them by Socialism and by the meth- 
ods of physical force offered by anarchy. The material 
benefits to be derived from these efforts of reform have 
caused them not only to ignore religion as an element in 
the solution of their problems, but to consider it as a bar- 
rier and a hindrance to the success of their plans. This 
hatred and contempt for the Church and Christ have 
been due to the principles taught the struggling masses 
by such theories as the descent of man from the ape and 
the materialistic conception of histery, which latter de- 
stroys all notion of God—the soul—eternity and religion. 
Such teachings have left men with only one thought and 
one aim in life, namely, this world and all the pleasures 
and the material benefits that can be here acquired. This 
pagan view of life holds sway over men’s minds. So 
widespread has been this agitation and so warlike the 
methods employed, that Europe has fully awakened to its 
dangers. There, uprisings, riotings and mob violence 
have resulted, which threatened the total upheaval of 
society and the reign of anarchy. In these disturbances 
the Church has been made a special object of attack by 
the Socialistic press, by the destruction of Church prop- 
erty and by the insults and assaults offered against the 
religious men and women through the misguided mobs 
deluded and stirred on by social demagogues and leaders. 
Echoes of these uprisings have been heard here, and the 
cry through our city streets of “No God and No Master” 
has made us realize also that the danger is already at 
hand and the enemy is in our midst. 

Fortunately there is an awakening in this country to 
this danger that threatens the welfare and security of 
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society, and there is an earnest desire on the part of all 
right-minded and public-spirited men to seek the solu- 
tion of these social problems. In the public addresses of 
leading thinkers in this country, in the recent inaugurals 
of many of the Governors of the different States, but 
especially in the inaugural of President Wilson, there is 
found this sincere effort to stir the public conscience for 
a readjustment of law and government to human needs 
so that the laws may be based upon a higher conception 
of social obligation and the civilization resulting may 
mean a higher social life “in safeguarding the health of 
the nation, the health of its men and its women and its 
children, as well as their rights in the struggle for exist- 
ence.” 

This is the noble aim that is sought by the social lead- 
ers of this country, and this is the keynote struck in the 
appeal made by the President to the conscience of men 
when he speaks of the duty “to lift everything that con- 
cerns our life as a nation to the light that shines from 
the hearth-fire of every man’s conscience and vision of 
the right,” and for this purpose he summons “all honest 
men, all patriotic, all forward-looking men to cooperate 
with him in this high enterprise.” The lessons of Europe 
and the few experiences of a serious nature in our 
country have taught men that the solution of these great 
problems is not to be effected by physical force—by 
strikes, rioting and disorders, nor merely by legislation; 
that there is a tremendous influence yet to be exercised 
which, up to this period, has been ignored and tabooed 
as medieval and retrogressive. It is the moral influence 
or the religious power in awakening the conscience of the 
people—of all classes, both the capitalist and the laborer, 
-. to their duties and responsibilities before God, to one an- 
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other and for the general good of society. This is the 
influence so potent and necessary to curb avarice and 
selfish greed, to create a just and considerate regard for 
the rights of others and to prompt a willingness to sac- 
rifice self and selfish interests for the general good which 
is so paramount for the life of society and for the wel- 
fare, the peaceful and happy existence and security of 
each individual in society. Without this religious and 
moral element awakening the conscience of every indi- 
vidual—of the capitalist as well as the laborer, of the 
legislator as well as the legislated—all effort for a solu- 
tion of the problem is fruitless and hopeless. “The 
nation has been deeply stirred—stirred by a solemn pas- 
sion—stirred by the knowledge of wrong—of ideals lost, 
of government too often debauched and made an instru- 
ment of evil—the feelings with which we face,” says the 
President, “this new age of right and opportunity sweep 
across our heart-strings like some air out of God’s pres- 
ence, where justice and mercy are reconciled and the 
judge and brother are one.” This is the awakening of 
the new age to a true sense of its duty and to the only 
plan of solution, namely, that which has been offered by 
Christianity in the programme of Christian principles 
prepared by the Church in the various letters of her two 
great Pontiffs, Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius X, on the 
social question. 

The world having ignored this appeal of the Church to 
the conscience and to Christian principles, now listens 
with interest and applauds the efforts made for the same 
programme when proposed by civic rulers. What, then, 
is your duty as Catholic Knights in this great problem? 
It is to take your place in answer to the appeal of the 
Holy Father, and in response to the President’s appeal, 
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with the honest, right-minded and patriotic men; to co- 
operate in this duty for the solution of these evils that 
threaten the life and welfare of the Church and nation; 
to become interested in all the questions that affect the 
rights, the safety, the protection, the well-being and social 
improvement of all members and classes that form this 
great republic; to study these problems so as to be of 
service in the solution of them by your part in molding 
legislation, in directing public opinion, and in imbuing 
the people with the Christian ideal and with true Chris- 
tian principles, and thus safeguarding them from the false 
and revolutionary ideas and principles that have caused 
such havoc in Europe. 

Your membership is composed of men of every rank 
and condition, the workmen and the employer, the pro- 
fessional and public official from all parts of the country. 
It is quite evident from the composition of your mem- 
bership that each one of you not only is familiar with 
the importance of this great social problem, but is in 
close touch with all its various aspects and its actual con- 
ditions. 

It is, then, a most favorable and opportune moment 
to appeal to such an organization as yours, gathered here 
from all parts of the country for convention, and com- 
posed of men who are so well fitted to help in the solu- 
tion of these questions. First of all, you have among 
your members many who are workmen, engaged in the 
various trades and industrial works of the country, men 
who in their own struggle for existence know deeply 
and intimately the difficulties and trials of their fellow- 
laborers, and who for the protection and the safeguard- 
ing of their own rights and interests have sought in the 
various labor unions their only hope of solution and de- 
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fence. Recent events must have already convinced them 
that from the strong attitude of the labor unions, seeking 
their rights through legitimate methods of organization, 
agitation, legislation, arbitration and in extreme cases of 
strikes, there has gradually sprung up such a change of 
attitude through evil forces at work, that the revolu- 
tionary element seems to be gaining the ascendency and 
threatening the life of the labor unions. This element 
seeks to win its points for the workman by revolutionary 
and illegitimate means and methods. Its object is suc- 
cess at any cost, and with them the end justifies the 
means. Victories of such a nature gained at the sacrifice 
of principle and right are never lasting. They may 
temporarily raise the hopes of the laborer and cause 
them to abandon their labor unions, but in the end the 
labor forces will awaken to find themselves a disorgan- 
ized and disintegrated mass, and above all discredited in 
the eyes of all true lovers of justice. It is the duty, 
then, of the members of this organization who are affi- 
liated with the labor unions to keep true to their Chris- 
tian principles, never to allow the interests and rights 
of labor to fall into the hands of unscrupulous leaders 
who are swayed by socialistic and anarchistic principles. 
The honor of labor, the honor of their homes and country 
are at stake when they play fast into the hands of such 
false leaders. 

Men of your type and character can be a tremendous 
power for good in the cause of labor by being actuated 
and guided always by Catholic teachings and Catholic 
principles in your battles for the rights of labor, and 
by seeking to influence others to these true views and 
principles, and especially in time of difficulties and dis- 
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putes to restrain the thoughtless and reckless, and to 
direct all action by wise and calm counsel. 

The employers among your members, and there are 
many, who employ a large number of hands in their 
manufactories and industries, must realize that there has 
arisen in recent years a new problem that confronts them, 
namely, the proper relationship of employer and work- 
man. What appeared to be a conflict and estrangement 
is now realized to be an earnest desire and effort for 
mutual understanding, and a closer relationship with a 
more fair and just consideration of the rights of each 
other, and a more equitable treatment of the laborer, not 
only in a just and living wage, but in the healthy sur- 
roundings of the work-shop, and in the security of a 
protection against sickness, disability and old age. 

It is the Christian principles that are beginning to be 
set forth in the light of knowledge and experience, after 
the cruelty and injustice of the past, when the workman 
was regarded as a mere piece of chattel or machinery to 
be bought and sold and discarded when useless and help- 
less, but who now, through these Christian principles, is 
measured at his true value, as not only the greatest asset 
for the country’s security and welfare to preserve and 
protect, but also for the employer’s interest and business 
success, to treat with more humane consideration and 
with more brotherly affection. Strikes and agitation, 
with business depression and financial losses do not pay, 
when on the other hand, a willing and prompt endeavor 
to treat fairly, considerately and justly with all honor- 
able and reasonable demands of employees and an earnest 
sincere effort to ameliorate their conditions and give 
them a sense of security for themselves and families to 
live in a frugal and comfortable manner as befitting 
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human beings, will certainly assure to the employers the 
best guaranty of their business success, and the safest 
investment of their capital. It is, therefore, the duty of 
Catholic employers not to be misled by the avaricious 
and grasping spirit of the irreligious capitalists and the 
conscienceless and heartless example of rich trusts and 
monopolies, as the standards to follow in their relation- 
ship with their employees, but always to be guided and 
influenced by the teachings and principles of Christianity, 
the only true principles of honor and honesty, and the 
only true standards of business success. It is their duty 
as true Catholics to treat with just and equitable con- 
sideration those in their employ and seek to prove to 
them by honorable and upright dealing that they are as 
deeply concerned about the interests of their employees 
as their own, and that they regard them not as 
mere machines, but as living beings and brothers of 
Christ. 

If this call to Knighthood in the social question affects 
first of all the employer and the laborer in your ranks, 
it appeals most strongly also to the professional men of 
your order, to the lawyers, the doctors, the educators and 
the public officials, of which so many are numbered in 
your Society. So wide is the field of social action that 
every phase of the question calls for special treatment 
from the various professions, and each has its own par- 
ticular and important work already assigned to it. Un- 
fortunately, the leadership in these great social questions 
has been taken by those whose views are not directed 
by Christian teachings, but by the materialistic views of 
the age. What, then, is needed is that the Catholic 
educated men should study these problems, so as to set 
forth clearly the Christian view and Christian principles 
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before the public mind, to safeguard the laborer from the 
evil views and teachings that are being disseminated by 
the street orator, the demagogue, and the socialistic 
press, whose only interest is to create disorder, to rouse 
class-hatred, and eventually destroy Society. It is to the 
Catholic educated laymen that we look for true leader- 
ship in these great questions. Too long has the public 
press and public opinion been shaped by socialistic views 
on these questions, until the air is rent with cries of a 
social revolution. It is not revolution but social evolution 
through Christian teachings and principles that will bring 
about this solution of social unrest. 

“The condition of affairs at present proclaims,” says 
the Holy Father, “and proclaims vehemently, that there 
is need for a union of brave minds with all the resources 
they can command.” And, furthermore, Pope Leo says: 
“No one lives only for his personal advantages in a 
community, he lives for the common good as well, so 
that when others cannot contribute their share for this 
general object, those who can do so are obliged to make 
up the deficiency. The very extent of the benefits they 
have received increases the burden of their responsibility, 
and a stricter account will have to be rendered to God 
who bestowed those blessings upon them. 

“What should also urge all to the fulfillment of their 
duty in this regard is the wide-spread disaster which will 
eventually fall upon all classes of society if this assistance 
does not arrive in time; and, therefore, he who neglects 
the cause of the distressed is not doing his duty to him- 
self or to the State.” 

I appeal to you, therefore, as Catholics conscious that 
there is a great crisis threatening the welfare of the 
country and religion, the echoes of a storm that is already 
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passing over the countries of Europe. I appeal to your 
Knighthood, knowing that you are prepared to do your 
full duty for God, for your Church and your country. 
While I may not thus early expect that your organization 
will take up this program as a special work to put forth 
into execution, still I sound the note of appeal to each 
individual conscience. It is not the cry of an alarmist, 
but the earnest appeal to the Catholic who loves 
his God and his faith, to rouse himself to action before 
it is too late and the enemy has so strongly entrenched 
himself in the minds and hearts of the people, that an 
appeal later on to sober reason will reach only deaf ears, 
as the wild passions of an unruly mob will then hold 
sway. The inaction and indifference and the lack of 
organization on the part of Catholics of Europe should 
be always a lesson for us not to remain indifferent and 
inactive, but when great problems rouse a ‘people, and 
when strong appeals are made by leaders of Church and 
State to meet the crisis, it is a duty as clearly pointed out 
by God as a voice from heaven, calling upon us for the 
sake of our hearth-fires, and altars, for our homes and 
country, to prove ourselves loyal sons of Holy Mother 
Church, obedient subjects of a great Republic, and 
courageous Knights of Columbus. 











Catholicism and Americanism 
3y Most Rev. Jonn IRELAND, D.D. 


Address Delivered at Milwaukee, Wis., on Aug. 11, 1913, 
at the Mass Meeting Incidental to the Twelfth An- 
nual National Convention of the Federation of 
American Catholic Societies. 


My religious faith is that of the Catholic Church-- 
Catholicism, integral and unalloyed—Catholicism, un- 
swerving and soul swaying—the Catholicism, if I am to 
put it into more positive and concrete form, taught by 
the supreme chieftain of the Catholic Church, the Bishop, 
the Pope of Rome. 

My civil and political faith is that of the republic of 
the United States of America—Americanism, purest and 
brightest, yielding in strength and loyalty to the Amer- 
icanism of none other American surpassed in spirit 
of obedience and sacrifice by that of none other citizen, 
none other soldier, sworn to uphold in peace and in war 
America’s Star Spangled Banner. 

3etween my religious faith and my civil and political 
faith, between my creed and my country, it has been said, 
there is discord and contradiction, so that I must smother 
something of the one when I bid the other burst forth 
into ardent burning, that I must subtract something from 
my allegiance to the one when I bend my full energy to 
service to the other. Those who so speak misunderstand 
either my creed or my country; they belie either the one 
or the other. The accord of one with the other is the 
theme of the address I am privileged this evening to 
make. 

No room is there for discord or contradiction. Church 
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and State cover separate and distinct zones of thought 
and action: The Church busies itself with the spiritual, 
the State with the temporal. The Church and the State 
are built for different purposes, the Church for heaven, 
the State for earth. The line of demarcation between 
the two jurisdictions was traced by the unerring finger of 
Him who is the master of both: the law of God is— 
“Render to Cesar the things that are Czsar’s; and to 
God the things that are God’s.” 

I rehearse a vital dogma of Catholic faith with regard 
to the mutual relations of Church and State—the solemn 
teaching of a sovereign pontiff, Leo XIII. The pontiff 
writes: “God has divided the government of the human 
race between two principalities, the ecclesiastical and the 
civil; the one being set over the divine, the other over 
human things. Each is supreme in its own sphere; each 
has fixed limits, within which it moves. Each is circum- 
scribed to its own orbit, within which it lives and works 
in its own native right. . . . Things civil and polit- 
ical are subject, as reason and equity demand, to the civil 
authority, Jesus Christ Himself having commanded that 
the things of Cesar be given to Cesar, as the things of 
God are given to God. Language could not be plainer, 
more emphatic, more authoritative with regard to the 
rights of the civil power, its independence within its 
proper zone of action. The position of the Catholic 
Church, consequently of Catholics, toward the nation or 
State, is defined in clearest terms by the highest authority 
of the Church. 

What is to be feared from the Catholic Church? To 
priest, to bishop or to Pope, who—I am willing to con- 
sider the hypothesis—should attempt to rule in matters 
civil and political, to influence the citizen beyond the 
range of their own orbit of jurisdiction—that of the 
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things of God. The answer is quickly made: Back to 
your own sphere of rights and duties—back to the things 
of God! Or, in like manner, should the State, or its 
officials, in law or in act, step beyond the frontier of tem- 
poral jurisdiction and dare lay hands upon the things 
spiritual and divine, the answer is: Beware, touch not 
the things which God has reserved to his duly appointed 
representatives in the spiritual order. 

A recent proclamation from an anti-Catholic associa- 
tion in America reads: “We hold that no citizen is a 
true patriot who owes superior temporal allegiance to any 
power above that of his obedience to the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States.”” The shaft is loomed 
against a supposed tenet of the Catholic Church; it 
pierces the vacant air ; it is a missive of pitiable ignorance. 

Is the issue that of the temporal sovereignty exercised 
for ages in a part of Italy by the Roman pontiffs, still 
claimed by their successor as an international right? But 
in the States of the Church the Pontiff was king as well as 
pontiff. To his own kingdom his temporal rule was 
strictly limited. Beyond the frontier of his own States 
he claimed no civil or political power; none was allowed 
him by the most Catholic of nations, by the most loyal of 
Catholic believers. 

Is the issue that of happenings in ages when bishops 
and popes, the sole visible tenants of authority able to 
wrest tribes and peoples from chaos and anarchy, were 
compelled by social needs and popular appeals to sit as 
civil lawmakers and judges—when the crozier and the 
tiara were the sole arms to stem the onslaught of im- 
perial and regal despotism, and peoples in despair cried 
to them for mercy and help—or in ages when Christen- 
dom was of one creed in faith and morals, and special 
gifts of power were made to the papacy, willed by all as 
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an international arbitrator and peacemaker—when special 
opportunities for beneficent intermingling of the spiritual 
and the temporal in the life of nations were created for 
the papacy, to which it was bound to give heed, under 
penalty of betraying the behests of charity and of justice, 
and turning back from the face of the earth the upwell- 
ing stream of culture and civilization? 

Into past ages 1 do not now hold the field glass of 
scrutiny, although, were I to do so, I were readily able 
to descry glorious work done by the papacy, and to the 
wondering eye of a modern world show it to have been 
ever the guardian of personal and social rights, ever the 
foster mother of popular liberty and popular justice, ever 
the resplendent mirror of Him of whom it was written: 
“He passed by, doing good.” My contention is—the 
papacy and the Church when and where, as in America, 
a new social order has arisen, within which the State or 
the nation wills to live of its native life and rights, and 
the Church, freed from burdens imposed upon it by social 
phases of other times and other places, willingly betakes 
itself to the folds of its own mantle, to the circle of its 
own spiritual orbit, saying with its founder and master: 
“To Cesar the things that are Czesar’s, to God the things 
that are God’s.” 

And now, in America, some do say, that the Pope « f 
Rome is ambitious of temporal rule over America, of 
planting here the “Yellow and White” instead of the Star 
Spangled Banner; that priests and bishops are active 
agents of his yearnings; that Catholics dream of the day 
when his command in civil and political matters will sway 
the White House and Capital ; that to do this intent asso- 
ciations are nightly befitting themselves by sanguinary 
oath and secret drillings, to murder their fellow-citizens 
and in the name of a foreign potentate take forcible pos- 
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session of the land of the brave and the home of the free! 
[ allude to such wild elucubrations of diseased brains 
only to ask, in unanswered wonderment, how such follies 
can be thought out and acted upon, even by a handful of 
men, in the twentieth century, in America? But, of 
course, the insane are ever with us, and all the insane are 
not put into safe keeping. 

The partition of jurisdiction into the spiritual and the 
temporal is a principle of Catholicism; no less is it a 
principle of Americanism. Catholicism and Americanism 
are in complete agreement. 

The Constitution of the United States reads: “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” It was 
a great forward leap on the part of the new nation 
towards personal liberty and the consecration of the 
rights of conscience. Not so had it heretofore been on 
the soil of America. Save in Maryland while reigned 
there the spirit of the Catholic Lord Baltimore, and in 
Pennsylvania under the sweet-tempered rule of William 
Penn, religious freedom was barred by law in the col- 
onies—Protestant creeds warring one with the other, all 
warring with the Catholic. But it was decreed—the new 
flag must be unsullied by religious persecution, the new 
nation must be, on every score, the daughter of freedom, 
the guardian angel of personal rights in each and every 
American. 

The proclamation of the Constitution was as the 
Milanese edict of the Emperor Constantine. Before the 
time of Constantine all things, even the things of God, 
were Czsar’s. The State made and unmade divinities ; 
it was itself a divinity; its highest representative, the 
Emperor, claimed place among the Olympians, and in- 
cense was burned before his statue as before that of a 
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god. The personal conscience was allowed no recogni- 
tion. The subject must worship as Cesar ordered. It 
was servitude most absolute. But at last the conqueror 
of the Milvian bridge spoke; liberty triumphed in the 
triumph of the Labarum. “We have determined, with 
sound and upright purpose,” said Constantine, “that lib- 
erty is to be denied to no one . . . that to each one 
freedom is to be given to devote his mind to that religion 
which he may think adapted to himself.” Conscience was 
made free in the Roman Empire by the Milanese edict ; 
it was made free in America by the Federal Constitution. 
In the one and in the other, it is the injunction of the 
master: “To Cesar the things that are Czsar’s; to God 
the things that are God’s.” 

By the terms of the Federal Constitution as by the 
teaching of the Catholic Church, no room is given in 
America for discord between Catholicism and American- 
ism, between my Catholic faith and my civic and political 
allegiance. 

America is a republic; the spirit, the form of govern- 
ment is democracy—the government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Is there not here, it is asked. at 
least a touch of conflict between my religious faith and 
my civic and political faith? I tread upon easy ground, 
so plain are the teachings of the Catholic Church in favor 
of the rights of the people in matters of civic and polit- 
ical government. I again quote from the encyclical letters 
of Leo XIII. The pontiff writes: “There is no power 
but from God. The right of command, however, is not 
in itself linked to any one form of government. One or 
the other form the commonwealth may rightfully give to 
itself, provided such be really promotive of the common 
welfare. . . . No reason is there why the Church 
should prefer one form of government to another, pro- 
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vided the form that is chosen be just in itself and favor- 
able to the common good. Therefore, the rules of justice 
being duly observed, the people are free to adopt that 
form of government which befits their temper, or best 
accords with their traditions and customs.” America de- 
clared itself a republic; its government is organized 
democracy. In America, according to the teachings of 
the Catholic Church, the republic is the sole legitimate 
government; to the republic Catholics are in conscience 
obliged to yield sincere and unswerving obedience. 

God is the source and the giver of all power ; of them- 
selves men have no authority over other men. The 
authority of the parent over the child is from God, who 
created nature and so created the family; the authority 
of the State is from God, who willed that men should 
live within the fostering embrace of a social organism. 
In this sense, but in none other, a government, whatever 
the form, rules by divine right. God gives the power, but 
the people choose those that hold it, and mark out the 
conditions under which they do hold it. This is supreme 
democracy ; it is the dogma of Catholicism. 

In America the government is the republic—the gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people. 
With you, fellow Catholics, with you, fellow Americans, 
I salute the Republic. I thank God that the people of 
America are capable of possessing a government of this 
form. The Republic—it is the fullest recognition of 
human dignity and human rights, the fullest grant of 
personal freedom, that due respect for the rights of others 
and the welfare of the social organism may allow. Per- 
mit the barbarous onslaughts of lawlessness and anarchy 
to undermine its foundations or loosen the cement bind- 
ing together its walls! Never, so long as life still throbs 
within our bosoms! Alter it to empire or monarchy! 
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Never, so long as our lips may praise it, or our hands 
wield arms in its defence. 

Would we alter, if we could, the Constitution in regard 
to its treatment of religion, the principles of Americanism 
in regard to religious freedom? I answer with an em- 
phatic no. Common sense is ours. Common justice 1s 
ours; a regard to our own welfare and safety is also ours. 
The broad fact is that the American people are divided 
in matters of religious belief: to the American people, to 
the whole people, does the country belong. What else, 
then, could the framers of the Constitution have done, 
what else since their time could the legislators of the land 
have done, in equity towards all, in equity to the country 
as one nation, to its people as one people, but solemnly 
decree, as they did, as they continue to do, equal rights 
to all—rights to all, privileges to none? Necessarily re- 
ligious freedom is the basic life of America, the cement 
running through all its walls and battlements, the safe- 
guard of its peace and prosperity. Violate religious free- 
dom against Catholics: our swords are at once un- 
sheathed. Violate it in favor of Catholics, against non- 
Catholics: no less readily do they leap from the scabbard. 

Does Catholicism in America suffer from religious 
freedom, allowing equally to Catholics and to non- 
Catholics? Compare the lot of Catholicism in America 
to that of Catholicism in so many trans-Atlantic lands, 
where the tenets of pagan Czsarism, as to the supremacy 
of the State over the conscience of its subjects, do still 
prevail. There manacles bind hand and limb the bride of 
Christ: here she walks, in queenly mien, free and unfet- 
tered, putting forth, without let or hindrance, the full 
exuberance of her native force and beauty, proving at 
every stepping that her life is all her own, since she lives 
it without outward help or prop: that her blossom and 
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fruit are all her own, since they spring exclusively from 
her bosom, and of their own vigor defy triumphantly 
darkening clouds and battling tempests. 

Had the Catholic Church not lived and thriven in free- 
dom, truth were not its armor, grace from heaven were 
not the comeliness of its countenance. 

They know us little who accuse us of coveting civil and 
political power, that we may dim the splendor of the 
fairest flower in the garden of Americanism. Our com- 
bats, if combats there be, are never against the liberties 
of America, but in defense of them; never against Amer- 
icanism, but against such of its sons whose souls never 
yet have thrilled in full response to its teachings and in- 
spirations. 

The charge is made, if not anti-American, the Catholic 
Church is un-American—it is in America an alien insti- 
tution. More definitely the charge is this: The Catholic 
Church does not bear the stamp, “Made in America.” It 
is un-American to go across the Atlantic or the Pacific 
for aught that American uses or needs—even for its re- 
ligion. Now the head of the Catholic Church is the 
Bishop of Rome, a foreigner; its general councils, com- 
posed of men of all nations—foreigners in the majority, 
Europeans, Asiatics, Africans—legislate in faith and 
morals for America. Why not a Pope strictly American? 
Why not councils, as those of other religious bodies, ex- 
clusively made up of Americans—capable, as only Amer- 
icans may be supposed to be, of interpreting the Amer- 
ican mind and guiding the American aspiration ? 

The late Bishop Doane of Albany once wrote: “It is 
hard to find any other word (than that of ‘alien’) which 
describes the whole communion of a Church which owes 
its highest allegiance to a single head, who is a foreigner 
across the sea.” A few weeks ago, in the Yale Review, 
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the secretary-general of the university, while treating of 
what he is willing to call the helpful influence of the 
Catholic Church over recently arrived immigrants, com- 
plains: “But it (the Catholic Church) links them (the 
immigrants) with their past rather than with that of the 
United States. It has been outside the main currents of 
the Anglo-Saxon progress. Its emphasis is neither on 
freedom nor on democracy ; so unless it proves untrue to 
its own ideal it will not satisfy the American people.” 
To Bishop Doane, Catholicism is ‘‘an alien” in America, 
objectionable to Americans, because its sovereign pontiff 
is not an American, living in America. Anson Phelps is 
sure that Catholicism, to satisfy Americans, should have 
been woven in a loom-room even of Anglo-Americanism. 
In the late June number of the Atlantic Monthly a writer 
heads his article with this caption: “Reasonable Hopes 
of American Religion,” and actually delineates a creed 
suitable in his judgment to the people of America. 

Faith and morals made in America on a design strictly 
American! Great and good as is America, it must not 
arrogate to itself the realm of the Almighty God, that of 
faith and morals. Shall we call the Almighty God a for- 
eigner? Yet he is not exclusively the God of America. 
Shall we call the Saviour of Calvary a foreigrier? Yet 
He was neither a native nor a naturalized American: 
and His message was—‘‘Teach all nations”—instead of 
teach only America! And now shall we call the Bishop 
of Rome a foreigner, ‘“‘an alien,” because he stands be- 
fore the world the universal teacher, the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ, teacher of all nations, teacher of the whole human 
family ? 

Argue that the Almighty God is not the supreme author 
and norma of an eternal righteousness, that Jesus Christ 
is not the proven revealer of the thoughts and the love of 
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the Almighty God, that the Bishop of Rome is not the his- 
toric successor of Christ’s apostolate—then, counsel, per- 
haps, you may an American-made Church for Amer- 
icans, an American-made code of faith and morals. But 
religion is not a product of the mind of the individual 
man, or of the environment within which he lives: it is 
not a sheer human growth, changeable as the seasons of 
the year, fitful and capricious as the likes and dis- 
likes of man.and of peoples. 

Religion is the mind and the will of God, existing as 
God exists, objectively outside of men and of peoples. 
superior to all in men, exacting from man the obedience 
due by the creature to the creator. The question is 
never—what is it that suits a man, or a people, but what 
is it that God has imposed upon men by the eternal laws 
of his supreme righteousness, or by the teachings of his 
historic revelations? What Americans require is, not an 
American made, but a God made religion. And so, at the 
bar of American common sense itself, the proposals of 
the writer of the Atlantic Monthly must only be—as he 
himself despairingly inclines to term them, “dreams that 
are the shadows of hopes, hopes that are the shadows of 
dreams.” 

The Catholic Church is extra-American, supra-national, 
begotten for all nations, not for America alone; its 
supreme pontiff is extra-American, supra-national—a 
foreigner on no spot of earth’s surface, everywhere at 
home, as the spiritual father of all tribes and of all peo- 
ples who seek divine truth from a universal God and a 
universal Saviour. 

And this, the beauty; this, the grandeur of the Cath- 
vlic Church, that it is Catholic, as the eternal God is 
Catholic, as the salvation given by Jesus Christ is Cath- 
olic. Narrowness, provincialism in religion, in faith and 
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morals, on the first face of things, is a perversion oi 
God’s eternal law, and of the revelation given to men 
1,900 years ago. ‘The days of tribal religions are past; 
they must not be revived in America. 

Another charge of un-Americanism—the attitude of the 
Catholics toward State schools. My answer is quickly 
at hand. The State takes to itself the task of instructing 
the children of its people in branches of secular knowl- 
edge; in order that this be done the more efficiently and 
the more generally, the State pays from the public treas- 
ury the financial cost of the schools opened under its 
patronage. Do Catholics make objection to the task or 
to the financial expenditures it entails? 

Convinced they are, as the most zealous supporters of 
State schools, that no child, whether for its own, or for 
the sake of the State, should grow up without an ade- 
quate share of secular knowledge; and convinced no 
less are they that it is right and proper on the part of the 
State to disburse its funds in favor of universal secular 
instruction. What then our claim? One that we most 
licitly put forth on behalf of America itself—that this 
secular instruction be given so that the religious creed 
of the least of the little ones be not made to suffer; that 
it be given so that the influences of religion—influences, 
however much outside the direct grant of the civil power, 
still vitally necessary to the social life and security of the 
State itself, as they are to the spiritual life of the souls 
of its citizens—be not contaminated or nullified. Not 
against State schools, as such, do I raise objection, but 
as to the methods in which they work—methods that, 
whatever the theory, do in fact consecrate secularism as 
the religion of America, and daily are thither driving 
America with the floodtide of a Niagara. Somehow. 
secular knowledge should be imparted to the child so as 
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not to imperil its faith in God and in Christ. Prove to 
me, | say, that this contention does not fully fit into the 
Constitution of the United States, that in making it | 
have not in mind the welfare, the salvation of America— 
prove this before you denote me as un-American. 

A pernicious mistake is made regarding our complaint 
of the methods in which State schools are conducted. It 
is, that Catholics are looking exclusively to themselves 
and to their financial interests. Not so at all: we look to 
ourselves; but even more so, we look to the people of 
America, to the Republic of America. We need not be 
much concerned for ourselves. We have our Catholic 
schools; to-morrow we shall have them in greater num- 
bers, where our children receive secular knowledge with- 
out peril to faith and morals. Nor do we count the cost 
of maintaining those schools, in view of the priceless 
protection they give to faith and morals. But the vast 
population around us are limited to schools of secularism 
—and in this way secularism is fast becoming the religion 
of America. Say what you will, to-day, in America, the 
evil is the decay of religion, and, in logical sequence, the 
decay of morals. In both instances the cause of the decay 
is the enforced secularism of the State schools. Others 
than Catholics, heedful observers and intelligent thinkers, 
admit the evil, admit the cause and give the alarm. I 
trust to the awakening common sense and patriotism of 
the American people to discover the remedy. Meanwhile 
in telling of the evil and of the cause, my right hand on 
my conscience, I rank myself among truest and most 
loyal Americans. 

“An axiom of Americanism is equal rights for all, fair 
play, “the square deal,” as it has been termed. That, and 
naught else, is the demand of Catholics in America. 
Catholics demand their rights—all the rights guaranteed 
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to American citizenship by the letter and the spirit of the 
Constitution ; and for the acquisition and the preservation 
of those rights they shrink from no means or methods 
allowed by the Constitution and the laws of the land. 
Were they to act otherwise, they were the unworthy sons 
of America. The rights of Catholics are the rights of 
the personal conscience of the Catholic citizen. It is not 
the Catholic Church in its official name that comes into 
issue; it is the American citizen, whose religious faith is 
the faith of the Catholic Church. Not to know one’s 
rights is low mindedness, not to defend them is cow- 
ardice. The true American, differing from us in religion, 
would despise us if we laid down our arms before bigotry 
and injustice, and by so doing disgraced the shield of 
Americanism, ever vowed to justice and to valor. 

Do we, however, demand special privileges not ac- 
corded to other citizens of America? No—never—no 
more than we would allow others special privileges not 
accorded to ourselves—less even than we would allow 
such privileges to others. If the members of a church, 
or a religious or a semi-religious organization of any 
kind, arises in America calling for special privileges, be 
the shame of un-Americanism their portion. Such a con- 
tention never will be the disgrace of Catholicism. The 
common law of the land Catholics propose for them- 
selves; it is what they propose for others. 

Catholic fellow-citizens, claim your rights—the rights 
given by the Constitution of the land, the American spirit 
of fair play, the laws of American citizenship. But in 
doing this be on your guard, lest even in slightest sem- 
blance you give offence to men too ready to take offence. 
Be sure before you act that reason and justice are with 
you. Act always in calmness, certain always that, upon 
proper presentation of your case, sooner or later America 
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will deal rightly with you. Remember that your com- 
plaint is not with the American people, but with indivi- 
duals, or small classes of men, who, whatever their nomi- 
nal Americanism, are beyond its sweetest whisperings, 
below its rapturous elevation of thought and sentiment. 

Of the American people this must be said—I say it 
from my heart, in full knowledge—a people more deeply 
penetrated with the sense of civic and political justice, 
more generous in concession of rights, where rights be- 
long, more respectful of their every brother, their every 
fellow-citizen, is not in existence on the broad surface of 
the globe. This my tribute to the American people, the 
verdict, my fifty years of private and public commingling 
compel me to pronounce. 

“Good citizenship is the need of America, the basis of 
its safety, the spring of its hopes. It is the imperious 
law of Catholicism. I say the law of Catholicism—the 
law, consequently, of all who live its spirit, who obey its 
mandates. Those who bear the name of Catholic, but are 
faithless to the injunctions of their religion I disown. 
They are bad citizens despite their creed, which with all 
the forces innate in it makes for good citizenship. To 
the Catholic obedience to law is a religious obligation, 
binding in God’s name, the conscience of the citizen: Let 
every soul be subject to higher powers; for there is no 
power but from God; and those that are, are ordained of 
God. Therefore, he that resisteth the power resisteth the 
ordinance of God. And they that resist purchase to 
themselves damnation. 

T do not discuss the hypothesis of laws wrong in morals. 
clearly beyond the province of the civil power, violations 
of the rights of the personal conscience. Such laws were 
not ratified by the supreme master of righteousness. Per- 
sonal conscience is the ultimate asylum of the soul, 
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in presence of civil or of ecclesiastical authority. Both 
Americanism and Catholicism bow to the sway of per- 
sonal conscience. 

It is Americanism that the ballot box is the sanctuary 
of good citizenship—opening its doors only to the weal 
and honor of the country. A sacrilege it is to step to- 
wards it with bride in hand, fraud in mind, to reach 
towards it the offering of selfishness, or of injustice. 
None more careful of the unstained ballot box than the 
good Catholic, loyal to the Catholic faith; America is the 
sole issue before him—its weal for honor. Aught else in 
mind or in heari, he is a traitor to his creed, as he is a 
traitor to his country. 

The best men for the office, whatever the religious 
creed of the man. To put a Catholic into office, merely 
because he is a Catholic, though otherwise unworthy and 
incapable, is a crime against America, a sin against the 
Almighty God. 

In choosing his candidate the Catholic voter is the 
freest of the free. It is a calumny that we deeply resent. 
to say that in civic and political matters Catholic voters 
are under the influence of the Church. Priests and 
bishops do not dictate the politics of Catholics; if they 
strove to do so their interference would be promptly re- 
pulsed. It is of public knowledge that the Catholic vote 
is distributed among the several political parties of the 
country. To speak of myself, privately and publicly as a 
citizen, I give my allegiance to a particular political party. 
Do I dare preach from my pulpit the tenets of that party 
to the discredit of another? Do I dare allow that, if 
heeded at all by others, my choice of a ballot should or 
could receive other attention than that due to its civic and 
political merit? As a matter of fact legions of Catholic 
voters in America believe me hopelessly wrong in politics. 
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As a citizen I may regret that my political influence is not 
wider: as a Catholic I am glad of the independence of the 
citizenship of America. 

There is in America no Catholic political party, nor 
should there be. As a matter of course, were a special 
issue raised in which rights of Catholics were menaced 
the conscience of Catholics were impelled to defend those 
rights on the ground of American fair play itself. That 
--and nothing more. 

Now and then I myself made the complaint that in 
America Catholics are not represented in the higher 
offices of the land proportionately to their numbers. My 
words were interpreted as if I had urged Catholics to 
take political control of State and nation in the interest 
of the Catholic Church. Nothing is further from my 
mind. My sole contention is that seemingly Catholics 
are lacking in legitimate civic ambition, or in high civic 
qualifications, else their fellow-Americans would have 
been more willing to honor them. Is this position not 
squarely American—equal rights to all, provided the 
merits be equal? I repeat the lesson to Catholics who 
now hear or may later read my words. For your own 
sake, for the sake of America, upward be your march in 
social and political ambition, in ability to render service 
to the country, in moral worthiness, in intellectual culture ; 
then trust yourselves to the social and political justice of 
your fellow-Americans. Some Catholics there are who 
complain that hostility to their religion keeps them in the 
dark vale, while too often the fact is that their own short- 
comings forbid them to ascend to the sunlit hills. 

Either they have not fitted themselves for high posi- 
tions, or they have been without the legitimate ambition 
to honor themselves by giving to the country highest and 
best service. I have said: trust to the justice and fair 
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play of your fellow-citizens. Should, however, the par- 
ticular case arise where it is plain you are set aside solely 
because you are Catholics, then, in the name. of Ameri- 
canism, protest—so loudly that never again will similar 
insult be offered to your American citizenship. 

I have told of the American Catholic in time of peace. 
Shall I tell of him in time of war? Here I proffer no 
argument; I relate a historic occurrence. It was at 
Gettysburg, fifty years ago the second day of July, 1863. 
The command is hurried to the Irish Brigade to check the 
onrush of Gen. Anderson’s Confederates. The chaplain, 
the Rev. William Corby, leaps to the top of a large 
boulder stone: ‘The Catholic Church,” he shouts, “re- 
fuses Christian burial to the soldier who turns his back 
to the foe or deserts his flag,” adding that he is ready to 
impart sacramental absolution to those who in their 
hearts make a sincere act of sorrow for sin. All are on 
their knees ; Gen. Hancock in his saddle, removes his hat: 
the absolution is given; the charge is made; the Con- 
federates flee backwards. 

Gettysburg is but one of a hundred instances my 
tongue could easily name. Somehow, Catholicism and 
Americanism commingle graciously their intertwinings 
when the honor of the Star-Spangled Banner is in 
peril. 

As a religion Catholicism is in the arena, with the 
spiritual arms forged by its founder—faith, hope and 
charity. It is avowedly expansive and propagandist. 
What else, so long as the divine commission read: “Go- 
ing, therefore, teach ye all nations.” 

Is America to be Catholic in religion? Fain would I 
have it so. I am not, however, so ignorant of history and 
of present conditions as to imagine that the goal is within 
near reach. But Catholicism in America, all consideration 
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given to ebb and flow, is growing apace. I will not deem 
myself in error when I estimate the Catholic population 
of the United States to be 18,000,000, to which figure are 
to be added nearly ten other millions, if we number all 
whom to-day the flag owns or protects. 

Need America fear the spread of the religious creed of 
Catholicism? In reality the question is none other than 
this: Need America fear the spread of the Gospel of 
Christ? If the Catholic Church wins in the battle with 
unbelief, or with the present varied forms of Christianity, 
it will only be because it demonstrates in itself the per- 
petuity of the Kingdom of Christ, to which solely it makes 
its appeal. Its doctrines, its life and action, must be those 
of Christ; else, as it should do, it vanishes from the 
scene. Argument in opposition to its claim as the religion 
of Christ, it calmly awaits. Of arguments it does not 
complain. It only asks that passion be absent from the 
contest, that calumny and misrepresentation be not made 
use of—promising on its part that whatever on this score 
the tactics of offence other than those of truth and char- 
ity—the methods of the Lord Himself. The work of 
expansion, as done by the Catholic Church, will be the 
work of peace and of love. No social discord can come 
from it—no break in the harmony that should sweeten 
the ties binding together fellow-citizens and neighbors in 
the common service of a common country. 

To the civil and political institutions of America no 
harm can come from the spread of Catholicism. Yea—to 
those institutions Catholicism brings elements most vital 
to their life and growth—those of a positive, authorita- 
tive religion. Never does materialism beget or sustain a 
well-ordered social organism; never does a vague uncer- 
tain Christian sentiment give to it strength and cohesive- 
ness. The Catholic Church puts forth a clear and definite 
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message; it speaks with authority. In its dogmas and 
enactments it is thoroughly social, laying supreme stress 
on the princip'es of law and order, so necessary to society, 
especially in a free democracy. It teaches that dis- 
obedience to law is a sin against God; that society is from 
God; that to undermine the foundations of society, to 
make null its purposes and mission, is to resist the ordi- 
nance of God. It teaches the sanctity and the indissolu- 
bility of marriage, setting its whole power in restraint of 
that terrible plague of divorce, so ruinous to-day of the 
family hearthstone, the fundamental unit of the whole 
social organism. 

And it teaches, most firmly and most imperiously, those 
principles of moral righteousness, that repress passion 
and self-interest, the fatal foes of the social organism; 
and it teaches, also, as the final outcome of earth’s strug- 
glings, the inspiring doctrine of hope in another life 
which alone dispels the pessimism of despair, the ferocious 
thoughts and acts to which this pessimism must needs 
give birth. To-day society—blind they are who do not 
see the awful peril—is close to precipice and abyss. The 
cause is the decay of religion. Salvation for the social 
organism is in the name and the power of the ever living 
God: the potent agency to preach God and uphold His 
authority is the Catholic Church. 

I repeat my profession of faith—my religious faith, 
Catholicism; my civil and political faith, Americanism. 

Some twenty years ago, on a memorable occasion, an 
illustrious prelate, at that time the official representative 
of Pope Leo XIII, said to the Catholics of America: 
“The Gospel of Christ in one hand, the Constitution of 
the United States in the other, go forth to work and to 
victory.” Our signal of combat! It is the word of 
Francis Satolli: It is Catholicism and Americanism. 
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I 
CONFLICT WITH SCIENCE 


A very clever French Abbé named Duplessy has written a 
book which he calls: ‘“Matutinaud lit la Bible.” It is a series 
of very novel and illuminating explanations of Biblical diffi- 
culties; and it cannot fail to be of great service in many another 
country besides France; for there are “Matutinauds” everywhere. 
Thus, for example, many of us have come across, let us say, 
instead of Matutinaud, Mr. Johnson. Johnson is a fairly well 
educated man as education goes nowadays; he has passed through 
Yale or somewhere else; is successful in his profession, is some- 
what of a reader, especially of current literature, dipping 
occasionally into the learned reviews and like so many men of 
his station in life he is profoundly impressed with the achieve- 
ments of modern science. He has been religiously brought up, 
- but has drifted away somewhat from his moorings in the matters 
of faith, He has heard the Bible, for instance, so vigorously 
denounced at the club, or in social gatherings or heard of it 
even in certain churches that he is being gradually convinced 
that skepticism and disbelief is the proper intellectual attitude for 
the educated classes, and among other things that the Bible 
which he had been taught to regard with the greatest reverence 
in his childhood is not really the Word of God but something 
in the nature of a poem, a romance, or congeries of books, whose 
authenticity is of a spurious or at least of a very doubtful 
character. 

He had a friend, a theologian to whom he proposed his 
difficulties : . 

“Tf the Bible is the Word of God,” he said, “there can be no 
error in it, and yet many of its statements are in flat contra- 
diction with the findings of science.” 

“Excuse me,” replied his friend, “not with science but with the 
alleged discoveries of a certain class of individuals who dub 
themselves scientists. The distinction is very important and im- 
perative.” 
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“I know,” rejoined Johnson, “that such is the case for some of 
those assertions. You made that clear, the other day; but there 
are a great many others that we have never discussed at all.” 

“Quite true. Let us have them.” 

“Oh! they’re countless; you and I would be centenarians 
before exhausting them all.” 

“Well, take a few of them; the hardest you can get; and 1 
shall undertake to show you that there is no real contradiction 
between science and the Bible.” 

“Aren’t you rather rash?” 

“Not at all. There is nothing easier. But let us first take our 
bearings. Do you admit that whatever we know, God knew 
before us?” 

“Assuredly. We are very limited in our powers and acquire 
truth little by little; whereas God essentially possesses all truth 
from all eternity.” 

“Very good! Now I presume you grant that God can, if He so 
wishes, impart some knowledge to us?” 

“T do, most decidedly.” 

“You are more generous than some of your friends, the 
scientists. They pretend to teach, but refuse any such privilege 
to the Almighty. Now among those truths that God can and 
does teach mankind, some are very necessary for us to know, 
and because of that they are generally revealed to certain chosen 
persons who are charged to impart them to others. Again, there 
are truths that are not so urgent, and God lets us find them out 
by natural means. Finally, there are some which are learned in 
both ways, as for instance, the existence of God. The Creator 
showed Himself to the first man and thus revealed His existence 
to humanity; but at the same time, our human reason when con- 
fronted with the universe about us, easily concludes that it must 
have a cause and thus we rise from the knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the world to the knowledge of the existence of God. 

“Tt is like learning something by telegraph or post. The tele- 
graph is the revelation; the post which brings a letter is our 
reason, which travels slower than revelation, but arrives ulti- 
mately at its destination unless somebody is tampering with the 
mails. In the two there is also a difference in the form of the 
communication. The telegram being urgent is condensed; 
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whereas the letter is more diffuse and detailed. But tell me, 
when you send a telegram and follow it by a letter is there any 
contradiction in the contents of the two messages ?” 

“Not if I am in possession of my senses.” 

“Well, why not with due respect say the same of God’s com- 
munications to humanity? Can you imagine for a moment that 
He would say one thing in revelation and its opposite in the dis- 
coveries of science? For instance, do you think that God did not 
know before we did that the earth revolves about the sun? Of 
course He did. But what means did He take to let us know 
that fact? As it is not a truth we must know—indeed, we can 
get along very well without knowing anything of it at all—He 
left it to be found out by the natural powers of man; by the 
post, if you please. Had that scrap of knowledge been of vital 
importance for the human race He would have had recourse to 
the telegraph; He would have revealed it and you would have 
found in the Bible some such phrase as the following: ‘Not- 
withstanding appearances, the earth revolves around the sun,’ 
Assuredly He could not have said in Holy Scripture that the sun 
revolves about the earth were reason to find out later that the 
reverse is the case.” 

“But what about all those contradictions that are actually 
found in the text of the Bible?” 

“T answer that such contradictions are not real but only 
apparent, Let me tell you a story: A friend of mine in Eng- 
land was hauled into court on charges that might eventually have 
landed him in prison. His friends in New York knew he was 
perfectly innocent but awaited the verdict with considerable 
anxiety. Finally one day a cable arrived: ‘Thompson jailed 
October 2ist.’ The news got abroad and his good name was 
badly smirched in the community which had hitherto trusted and 
respected him. But on the next Cunarder Thompson arrived 
radiant with joy. We were nonplussed, showed him the cable- 
gram, and he collapsed in the chair heart broken. There was 
some relief in the situation when the next steamer brought a 
letter from his English lawyer which read as follows: ‘“Trium- 
phant result of the trial. Thompson was thoroughly vindicated 
and sailed for New York October 21.’ The lawyer had written 
sailed and the cable operator had written jailed. Only a letter 
but yet the damage was done.” 
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“Lucky Thompson, but what has that to do with the subject 
under discussion ?” 

“Everything. Was there any contradiction between the lawyer’s 
letter and the cablegram as he wrote it; and as he handed it over 
the counter at the Cable Office ?” 

“None whatever.” 

“Yet to all appearances he was contradicting himself, though as 
you may truly say it was not really the case. It was the teleg- 
rapher who gave it that appearance. He had not read the mes- 
sage correctly and it was he and he alone who had done the 
damage. Now in the same way there are two books in which we 
may find the information that God imparts to us; one is the 
Bible, the other is science. God has written both of those books, 
and He cannot contradict Himself in either. Nevertheless there 
are apparent contradictions between those two sources of infor- 
mation, but those contradictions are caused by one of two things ; 
either we read badly the books of the Bible or we read badly the 
books of science.” 


Il 
MISTAKES IN THE WRITING 


“T hope you are convinced, Friend Johnson, that mistakes may 
creep into telegrams and books in such a way as to completely 
distort the original meaning of the writer.” 

“Of course I am convinced; but it is quite another matter when 
there is question of the Bible. That is inspired, and there should 
be no mistake in it whatever.” 


“T cordially agree with you, and there are no clnaine in the - 


Inspired Volume.” 

“But you yourself have shown me very many.” 

“Not in the Inspired Volume.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Take, for instance, the book which Moses wrote under divine 
inspiration.” 

“Have you got it?” 

“Not I.” 

“Where is it to be found? In your Bible?” 

“No, indeed. It is lost irretrievably. The Bibles we now have 
are merely copies, and God did not guarantee copyists against 
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error. In fact, errors of all kinds immediately began to multiply 
as soon as the copyists settled down to their work.” 

“Why were they not careful?” 

“Because they were only men, and to err is human. It is true 
that Moses was a man, but he was divinely protected in his work. 
Moreover, it is very difficult to copy Hebrew correctly. You have 
only to glance over your shoulder in the trolley at the Yiddish 
paper your neighbor is perusing; or you might look at a Yiddish 
bill-board, or try to make out a kosher meat sign, and you will 
see how bewilderingly like each other Hebrew letters are. It 
takes a practiced eye to distinguish, for example, a T from an M, 
or a D from an R, and so for many other of the characters. 
Moreover, in those days they had not on their desks countless 
reams of paper as we have, and consequently their chirography 
was microscopic. Abbreviations were also the rage, and to make 
confusion worse confounded the numerals had to be expressed in 
letters; so that there is no wonder the poor scribes made 
mistakes. 

“Nowadays, when a book is printed the proofs are carefully 
read by proof-readers, but even then it is a miracle if a book gets 
through the press without a blunder; but when books had to be 
transcribed, the more the copies were multiplied the more the 
errors increased, because each individual writer contributed his 
own personal liability to blunder. Moreover, there were scribes 
who added glosses, which were soon incorporated in the text by 
their successors, Others were appointed as correctors who not 
unfrequently inserted errors where there were none before, and 
finally there were distracted scribes, and sleepy scribes, and hasty 
scribes all piling up one after the other or simultaneously their 
mountains of mistakes. 

“When printing was invented matters grew worse instead of 
better; for though there are not as many blunders in a printed 
book as in a manuscript copy, yet one mistake is repeated 
hundreds of thousands of times and scattered to the ends of the 
earth, and there is no possibility of ever recalling the book for 
revision.” 

“You speak with some bitterness, as if you had been a victim 
of some printer’s mishap.” 

“Indeed I have, and, like every author, I have seen myself made 
a fool of by the printers and proof-readers. Who would not be 
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exasperated, for instance, if he found himself describing a gift 
to a beggar as a great bone, instead of a great boon, or if his 
gallant skipper treads the quarter dock, or his holy nun rejoices 
in her quiet sell, or when he is credited with writing mush poetry 
instead of much poetry? 

“Publishers of Protestant Bibles have been particularly un- 
fortunate in this respect, though they were usually working 
under royal patronage and availing themselves of the best scholar- 
ship that heterodoxy could provide. Thus, there was a Bible 
published in 1551 which was popularly called ‘The Bug Bible,’ 
because instead of ‘Bogeys by night, there appeared in it the 
words ‘Bugs by night.’ Another Bible, translated by the English 
exiles in Geneva, was called ‘The Breeches Bible,’ because it said 
that ‘our first parents made themselves breeches of fig leaves,; 
another was styled ‘The Place-makers Bible,’ because it assured 
its readers that blessed were ‘the place-makers,’ instead of peace- 
makers; another was known as ‘The Wicked Bible,’ because in it 
appeared the Commandment, ‘Thou shalt commit adultery.’ The 
printer was fined £300 for the blunder. ‘The Vinegar Bible’ was so 
called because instead of the Parable of the Vineyard it recounted 
the Parable of the Vinegar. In a Bible published at the end of the 
seventeenth century, King David complains that he was persecuted 
by ‘printers,’ instead of princes. ‘The Unrighteous Bible declared 
that ‘the unrighteous shall possess the Kingdom of God.’ Finally 
we have ‘The Murderer’s Bible.’ In the Epistle of St. Jude some 
one had substituted for ‘“murmurers’ the terrible word murderers.’ 
What penalty was meted out to the offending printers of the two 
last perversions is not stated. 

“Copying was bad ‘enough, but when the work of translation 
began the results were appalling. St. Augustine complained in 
his time that as soon as any one knew a little Latin or Greek he 
immediately set about making a new version of the Bible. But 
Latin and Greek are comparatively easy; whereas translating 
from the Hebrew is particularly perplexing and perilous, not only 
because of the presence of previous errors in the text, but also 
because of the poverty of the Hebrew language.” 

“What effect could that have on a translation?” 

“You see, when a man has only one coat he has to put it on 
again and again. He has no choice. Now, the Hebrew vocabu- 
lary is very limited. The word, for instance, which signifies 
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‘brother’ stands also for many other relationships; for cousin and 
nephew and near kinsman, and even for a compatriot. Your 
Hebrew writer will know from inside information the exact re- 
lationship existing, but your Greek translator will put it down 
simply as adelphos; your Latin, frater; your Spanish scribes will 
express it by hermano; your French by frére, and your English- 
man by brotli:er. That is why Jacob says to Lot: ‘You are my 
sister’s son, and therefore you are my brother’; and that is how 
it happens that Our Lord appears in Holy Scripture as the brother 
of his cousins.” 

“But are there no translations approved by the Church?” 

“There are; the Latin Vulgate, for example.” 

“Does such approbation imply an exactness of translation?” 

“General exactness, yes; but an exactness that is invariable and 
extending to the least details, no. In fact, certain difficulties in 
the Latin or other versions are often solved by going back to the 
original Hebrew.” 

“But I don’t clearly grasp how far this term of ‘general exact- 
ness’ allows me to trust the authorized translation which we call 
the Vulgate.” 

“This far. The Vulgate is declared to be authentic in the sense 
that it can and must be held as a true and genuine source of 
revelation, so that not only no false doctrine of faith or erroneous 
rule of morals is legitimately deducible from it, but it expresses 
faithfully all that pertains to the substance of the Divine Word. 
That is what is meant by general exactness. But let us go one 
step further. What would you say if, besides these unintentional 
errors in honest and approved translations, there were deliberate 
falsifications of the text; falsifications which were maliciously 
devised to throw discredit on the Holy Book?” 

“Are there any such?” 

“There certainly are. Do you know what the rascally Voltaire 
did? He wanted to show that the testimony of the Hebrews 
about everything was absolutely worthless. And for that reason 
he set himself to show that they were not only a very degraded 
people, but were actually addicted to cannibalism. He did not 
stop at assertion, but attempted to prove that their indulgence in 
the eating of human flesh was actually commanded by the repre- 
sensatives of the Almighty. As a proof of his position, he in- 
formed the world that such a command had been formally issued 
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by the Prophet Ezechiel to the people of Israel on the occasion of 
a great battle.” 

“Did Ezechiel give any foundation for the calumny?” 

“The very reverse. If you turn to Chap. XXXIX, v. 17, you 
will find that God had commanded him to say to all the fowls, and 
to all the birds, and to all the beasts of the fields . . . “You 
shall eat the flesh of the mighty and shall drink the blood of the 
princes of the earth.’ In brief, the Prophet was bidden to announce 
that the Hebrews were to be victorious in battle and that the 
carcasses of the enemy would strew the field and be the prey of 
the vultures and wolves. Voltaire made the Hebrews do the 
eating, whereas, on the contrary, they were bidden to bury the 
bones and burn the weapons of their foes. If that is cannibalism, 
then every undertaker is guilty of the crime. Don’t read Vol- 
taire’s translation. There are too many mistakes in writing. 

“Tt all goes to show how difficult it has been to keep the copies 
and translations of the Inspired Text immune from error. Both 
friends and foes had to be quarantined. But in spite of the care 
exerted in the time of both the Old and New Testaments, some 
escaped supervision; the harm was done and the evil effects 
continued century after century.” 


Ill 
MISTAKES IN READING 


“Copyists and printers, Friend Johnson, are not the only ones 
responsible for mistakes in the Bible. Bible readers who are not 
properly equipped have added enormously to the list. Take, for 
instance, these two Latin words, Gloriosa dies. What do they 
mean ?” 

“They mean a glorious day.” 

“Now suppose I insisted that they meant ‘Miss Gloriosa departs 
this life.’ Gloriosa dies.” 

“In doing so, you would be perpetrating a ridiculous joke.” 

“But suppose I persisted?” 

“In that case, I should think it would be time for me to leave.” 

“You are right. There would be a cog loose somewhere. Taking 
words from a foreign language and without warrant giving them 
the same meaning as words spelled like them in our own tongue 
would be, to say the least, a very silly proceeding. But is it any 
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more silly than to claim that identical words must have the same 
meaning, no matter by whom pronounced, or in what circum- 
stances, or for what purpose, or to whom they are addressed? 
In English there are, as in every other language, forms of speech 
that are quite distinct from each other. There is vulgar English, 
and educated English, and commercial English, and technicat 
English, and newspaper English, and poetic English, and scientific 
English, and philosophical English, and plain, common, every-day 
English. 

“Here is an example of newspaper English. ‘The rival nines 
met on the diamond and a head-on collision ensued; a hit was 
made over the towering dome of the centre field, but the human 
beanstalk stretched out an arm and pulled down the sphere from 
the distant blue; the runner died on the plate.’ 

“All this is, of course, extravagant burlesque, but every one, 
from the distinguished President of the Republic down to the boy 
at the knot-hole, not to speak of the ‘fans’ on the ‘bleachers,’ 
grasps the full meaning of these heaped-up hyperboles. 

“Again, take this example of poetical English. It is from 
Endymion, and Keats tells us: 


‘The mournful wanderer dreams. Behold! he walks 
‘On heaven’s pavement; brotherly he talks 

‘To divine powers; from his hand full fain 
‘Juno’s proud peacocks are pecking pearly grain. 
‘He tries the nerve of Phcebus’ golden bow; 
‘And asketh where the golden apples grow. 
‘Upon his arm he braces Pallas’ shield; 

‘And strives in vain to unsettle and to wield 
‘A Jovian thunderbolt. Hebe’s goblet drinks 
‘And lost in pleasure at her feet he sinks 
‘Touching with dazzled lips her starlight hand.’ 


“Now, no one is deceived by ‘dazzled lips’ and ‘starlight hand,’ 
and ‘the nerve of Phebus’ bow,’ not to speak of all the other in- 
temperances. The ‘fine frenzy’ was on him and he couldn’t help it. 

“Your scientific English, which so many regret as not being 
employed on the Bible, may be instanced by the following brief 
quotation from Darwin. He informs us that his friend Mivart 
adduces a certain illustration of the subject chiefly because of the 
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avicularia of the Polyzoa, and the pedicellarie of the Echinoder- 
mata, but he assures us there is no similarity between tridactyle 
pedicellarie and avicularia. Would you like a page of that sort 
of stuff in the Pentateuch, Friend Johnson?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“The modern philosophic style may be exemplified in the fol- 
lowing extract from Leslie Stephens’ ‘English Utilitarians,’ though 
its cryptic and esoteric character is mild compared with others 
that might be quoted. The writer ventures the opinion that ‘one 
result of Mill’s teaching is the curious combination of the abso- 
lute and indefinitely variable. We get absolute statements be- 
cause the ultimate constituents are taken to be absolutely constant. 
We have indefinite variability because they may be collocated in 
any conceivable or inconceivable way.’ Such language, of course, 
is for the initiated. They profess to understand it. 

“Now, the point I want to make is that it would be a mistake 
to insist that the reporter should write like Leslie Stephens or 
Keats like Darwin, or any of them in plain English.” 

“Agreed. But what has all this to do with the Bible?” 

“Very much. It is to show you that one must read the Bible as 
it was written, and not see in it what it does not contain, nor in- 
sist that it should explain what it never intended to explain. Let 
us determine, then, what the Holy Book is, and what it is not. In 
the first place, the Bible is a book of religion and not a book of 
Science,” 

“You said that better some time ago.” 

“Did I? How?” 

“You said that the Bible does not teach us how the heavens go, 
but how to go to heaven.” 

“T didn’t think I was so clever. Well, then, you'll admit that 
how to go to heaven is a purely religious matter; and that how 
the heavens go, or what are the movements of the spheres, is a 
purely scientific matter. The Bible concerns itself with the first, 
and throws the second to the astronomers. 

“My second statement is a consequence of the first; namely, 
one does not find in the Bible any teaching on a question that is 
exclusively scientific.” 

“Which means, I presume, that the Bible, not being a scientific 
book, is not to be appealed to for instruction on purely scientific 
questions. But what do you mean by purely scientific questions ?” 
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“I mean questions which concern science exclusively and have 
nothing to do with religion.” 
’ “For instance?” 

“The revolution of the earth around the sun. Whether the earth 
revolves around the sun or the sun around the earth does not 
affect the Apostles’ Creed or the Ten Commandments in the least. 
They still remain, no matter what we think about the vagaries 
of the earth or sun.” 

“Granted ; but are not all scientific questions exclusively such?” 

“By no means. Take, for example, the unity of the human race. 
For reasons of religion it is of vital importance to know whether 
all the peoples of the earth have a common origin or not. It isa 
scientific question, but not exclusively such. It concerns the Faith 
more than it does Science. Do you see why?” 

“T think I do. As the Church mainiains that all men, black, 
white, brown and yellow are born in original sin, it must hold 
that they are all children of Adam, are redeemed by Christ, and 
must be baptized; all of which implies a common father and 
mother. But you suggest a difficulty, for you contradict what you 
just said and you make the Church teach scientific truth.” 

“Not as a scientific, but as a religious truth, and I therefore 
make this third statement, namely, that in the very rare cases in 
which the Bible teaches a scientific truth it does so because that 
truth is essentially bound up in a religious truth. Of such truths 
we are not now speaking. The question is about strictly scientific 
truths, and I maintain that you will not find any formal teaching 
of them anywhere in the Bible.” 

“Well, whether it is formal teaching or not, the fact is that the 
Bible asserts what is scientifically incorrect. It speaks of the sun 
rising, which is incorrect; of the sun setting, which is incorrect; 
and it even tells us of Josue stopping the sun, which is deplorably 
incorrect.” 

“T don’t think those are mistakes. Did you hear that booming 
over the bay a moment ago? What was it?” 

“The sunset gun.” 

“So you and the cannon announce something that is scientifi- 
cally incorrect.” 

“Well, we mean that the sun seems to set at the moment of the 
booming of the cannon.” 

“Exactly so. and that is all the Bible intends to announce, 
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though it does not proclaim it with a cannon. As a‘ matter of fact, 
the expression is very scientific.” 

“How so?” 

“Just look at this book.” 

“What is it? A Bible?” 

“Far from it. It is the Nautical Almanac, and exclusively 
scientific. It gives you the exact time of the rising and the setting 
of the sun for every day of the year. It uses the very words.” 

“Tt had to do so to be understood.” 

“Exactly. But don’t you think the Bible ought to be granted 
the same privilege. Meantime it might be well to know that even 
in the innermost shrines of science no other terms than rising and 
setting are employed. So don’t waste all your powder on the 
Bible. You might take an occasional shot at your friends the 
scientists, who have nothing else to do but to explain scientifically 
the phenomena of the world and who don’t seem to have advanced 
very far in telling ordinary people how the wheels go round. I 
am glad I did not hand you this French book instead of the 
Nautical Almanac.” 

“What is it?” 

“A scientific publication by the Paris Bureau of Longitudes. It 
also gives the tables of the sun’s risings and settings for every day 
of the year, only it uses the words lever and coucher, which means 
getting up and going to bed. Do you think your clever French 
scientists fancied that old King Sol ever really went to bed? 
Rather, wasn’t the word coucher an announcement that it was 
bed time for the inhabitants of our orb? Formerly, you know, 
honest people used to go to bed with the sun. To sum up, do not 
be more scientific than science.” 

“But what about Josue? Did he really stop the sun? Science 
tells us there would have been an awful cosmic cataclysm if that 
had occurred.” 

“Who knows what occurred? Science will never tell you. But 
can you imagine that the Almighty who created those terrible 
forces of nature could not suspend their action for a moment 
without disaster ensuing if He so willed? Whether the sun really 
stopped or whether it was made to appear as having stopped, both 
are surely within the competence of the Ruler of the universe. 
But perhaps you will take an explanation of the phenomenon by 

Tennyson. Thus he appeals to our rotating orb: 
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‘Move eastward; happy earth and leave 
Yon orange sunset waning slow.’ 


Remark that he says move, not turn. How would he do to ex- 
plain things?” 

“No poet for me in such matters.” 

“Shall I get Darwin to propound it?” 

“Not in his jargon.” 

“Or some of the modern thinkers?” 

“Jargon also. I want a plain statement of what occurred, in the 
language which the ordinary man employs, which every one 
understands, and which deceives no one.” 

“Well, then, read the Bible; read it as it was written and most 
of the so-called scientific objections will vanish in the air.” 


IV 
Tue ProGReEss OF SCIENCE 


“Before we go any further, Friend Johnson, let us glance back- 
wards over the road we have traveled. 

“We have seen, in the first place, that the mistakes found in 
the Bible as we now have it are to be ascribed to the transcribers 
and translators, some intentional and some accidental. 

“Secondly, we have discovered that we ourselves make mis- 
takes when we read incorrectly what is correctly written in the 
Bible. These two facts explain much of the alleged conflict 
between Science and the Bible. 

“Now, let us go a little further. I begin by asserting (1) that 
science has not yet said its last word in many things, and (2) 
that later on it may contradict what it now declares to be final.” 

“Do you mean to say that science will one day assure us that 
two and two make five?” 

“T neither said nor insinuated anything of the sort, nor did I 
imply, as you suppose, that a/] the pronouncements of science may 
in future be revised. In mathematics, for instance, two and two 
will always make four, and the three angles of a triangle will 
always be equal to two right angles.” 

“T withdraw my flippant remark.” 

“But there are other sciences whose conclusions are not as fixed 
and as final as those of mathematics.” 
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“Geology, for instance?” 

“Yes, geology, which is so frequently alleged to be in opposition 
to the Bible. Now, geology has certainly not yet said its last 
word.” — 

“Do geologists admit that?” 

“Some of them do, at least. Take Lapparent, for instance, who 
looms large in that particular study. Thus in his ‘Géologie,’ p. 
1740, we read: ‘Very serious difficulties stand in the way of the 
solution of many geological problems, and in spite of the progress 
made during the last few years, it would be foolish to deny that 
geology is far from having yet said its final word.’” 

“Well, what then?” 

“Why, if that be so, it is needless to worry about the asscrtions 
of certain geologists who assure us that hundreds of thousands 
of years had elapsed before the appearance of man on earth. And 
even if they all made that assertion now, how can we be certain 
that they will not completely revise their chronology a few years 
hence ?” 

“Does not such a possibility seem extremely remote?” 

“Not if we are to judge by their present attitude towards each 
other on other points. Did you ever hear of the Abbé Moigno?” 

“Never heard his name mentioned. What did he do?” 

“Well, among other things, he used to amuse himself with 
drawing up deadly parallels. Here are six pages in the second 
volume of his ‘Splendeurs de la Foi.’ Let us look at the section 
on Coal Beds. Geologists were discussing at that time whether 
the deposits of coal were on the very spot where the forests from 
which they were derived grew in past ages, or whether the trees 
had been carried thither by rivers or floods from some distant 
place and buried there. Elie de Beaumont is for the former, 
Lyell for the latter. 

“In another still more interesting question about the formation 
of the Alps, de Beaumont asserts that the main body of that_chain 
of mountains arose suddenly from the depths of the sea; but 
Lyell, who seems always waiting to snap at de Beaumont, is of 
the opinion that they were formed gradually and with extreme 
slowness at the rate of a metre every hundred years, so that it 
would require thousands of centuries to give them their present 
altitude. 

“Here are two other examples on the question of the liquid or 
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gaseous condition of the centre of the earth. ‘Liquid? cries 
Ampeére. ‘Absolutely out of the question! Why, if it were liquid 
it would create terrific tides, which would be driven by a sort of 
hydraulic lever of a radius of 1,400 leagues and would burst 
through the crust of the earth.” ‘You are mistaken,’ retorts 
Raillard, ‘the solid crust of the earth is not so lacking in elasticity 
as not to yield to the pressure of these subterranean tides, and 
that would obviate any danger of rupture of the earth’s envelope.’ 
So, also, when the remains of men and of animals are found in 
the same layers of earth, one set of geologists will tell you that 
they are contemporaneous, and another will shout at you: ‘Not 
at all!’ ‘The coal deposits were incontestably formed in swamps,’ 
says Beudant. ‘They were incontestably not formed in swamps,’ 
retorts Lyell, and so the merry war goes on, and not the slightest 
prospect appears of these potentates of science ever getting to- 
gether to sign a treaty of peace. All of which prompts one to 
suggest that before they can hope to arrive at an agreement be- 
tween themselves and the Bible, they should devote their energies 
to patching up their own differences.” 

“But suppose these troublesome sciences do make any progress, 
is the Bible going to be any better off?” 

“T have no difficulty in replying that if we are to judge from 
the past, the progress of science in the future will only serve to 
remove any difficulties about the correctness of the Bible.”’ 

“Now, I am going to trap you in your own snare. You reckon 
on the future to answer the objections of the present. Has the 
science of the present resolved any of the difficulties of the past? 
If it has not, then your hope is vain. To make me grant your 
claim, you have to show me the difficulties raised by science in the 
past have been removed by the researches of the present.” 

“Your demand is reasonable, and I think I can satisfy you. 
Do you know what was in the eighteenth century the chief diffi- 
culty about the authenticity of the Pentateuch?” 

“No, I do not; except that probably Voltaire, who dominated 
that period, had a hand in it.” 

“Precisely; the objection was fabricated—I use the word de- 
signedly—by Voltaire. Indeed, you might write a volume on his 
stupidities. According to him, Moses could not have written the 
Pentateuch for the very good reason that in his time the Hebrews 
could neither read nor write. The Pentateuch produced on 
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Voltaire the effect of a book with the imprint on it of the year 
1292.” 


“But did they know how to write in the time of Moses?” 

“Look at this picture. What does it represent?” 

“A number of people engaged in writing, and the characters on 
it show that it was taken from an Egyptian monument.” 

“So the Egyptians knew how to write. Now, do you know that 
Moses was born in Egypt, in the land of Gessen, where the 
Hebrews lived in captivity, and that he was brought up in the 
court of Pharaoh, and that he was acquainted with all the science 
of his time?” 

“But had the Egyptians already acquired the art of writing at 
the time of Moses? He lived, if 1 remember rightly, 1,500 years 
before Christ.” 

“Under what dynasty?” 

“The eighteenth.’ 

“Now, do you know what is the date of the picture of the 
Egyptian scribes that I have shown you?” 

“T do not.” 

“Well, it is the fourth. So that centuries before the time of 
Moses the Egyptians were familiar with the art of writing. Thus 
you have an example of how the progress of science has disposed 
of Voltaire’s objection, which in his time was supposed to be 
unanswerable.” 

“That’s very interesting.” 

“But it is not the only instance. Let me, without leaving Egypt, 
give you another. You know the history of Joseph, and how the 
chief steward had told him that he had dreamed of holding 
Pharaoh’s cup, and taking grapes, and pressing them in the cup, 
and handing it to Pharaoh to drink.” 

ado,” ; 

“And do you know that for a long time it was maintained by 
scientific men that all this story was invented, and was absolutely 
false, for the reason that both Plutarch and Herodotus had 
written in their histories that there were no vines in Egypt?” 

“That must have been very embarrassing for believers in the 
Scripture.” 

“Yes, just a little; but they felt sure that the progress of 
science would bring the solution. But they need not have waited 
for that, for if Herodotus had made that assertion about the 
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vines, he implied the very opposite in four or five other places. 
As for Plutarch, he is contradicted by Diodorus, Strabo, the 
elder Pliny, and others. But science did at last make some 
progress, for what we call science of Egyptology dug up a 
very interesting picture of a vintage scene in Egypt, where they 
are gathering the grapes and trampling them down with their 
feet in the wine press, while one man is drawing off the wine. 
When that picture turned up, there was an end of the fiction of 
the absence of vineyards in Egypt. Unfortunately, however, you 
no sooner dispose of one difficulty than these very resourceful 
individuals invent another.” 

“What do you refer to?” 

“Why, to the mare’s nest or the asses’ nest they discovered in 
connection with Abraham.” 

“What is that?” 

“The Bible says that when Abraham was about to start on a 
journey he received sheep and oxen and asses and camels from 
Pharaoh. ‘Asses!’ exclaimed the scientists. ‘There were no asses 
in Egypt in the time of Abraham, but there were plenty of horses.’ 
The Scripture was thus convicted of a two-fold zoological blun- 
der; of commission and omission.” 

“Were the objectors right?” 

“Not at all. On looking up the dates of the ass and horse 
pictures which the enthusiastic Egyptologists had unearthed they 
were found to have different dates. The asses preceded the 
horses in Egypt, the former being abundant in Abraham’s time 
and the latter when Joseph ruled in that land. So that the Scrip- 
tures were right and the scientists were wrong, even if science 
was represented by such conspicuous individuals as Bohlen and 
Richard Owen, the former of whom maintained that Abraham 
must have received horses and not asses from Pharaoh, while 
the latter insisted before an illustrious scientific society in 1869 
that there were no asses in Egypt in the time of Abraham. It is 
a pity that the correctness of the divine text should depend on a 
mere question of horses and asses.” 


e V 
Has HE THE RIGHT TO READ IT? 


“Now, my friend, I trust you will read the Bible properly.” 
“The trouble is about reading it at all.” 
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“How so?” 

“It’s tabooed or at least discountenanced.” 

“By whom?” 

“By the Church.” 

“Who says so?” 

“That’s the common impression. There must be some ground 
for it.” 

“None whatever. That’s only one of the ineradicable supersti- 
tions of Protestantism.” 

“Well, doesn’t the Church claim an absolute right over the 
Bible?” 

“Yes. She is entrusted with the care of it. Had it not been 
for her you wouldn’t have any Bible at all.” 

“Didn’t Protestantism give it to the people?” 

“Nonsense.” 

“But the Church doesn’t order us to read the Bible.” 

“She does not.” 

“Why not? If it came from God the reading of it ought to be 
obligatory.” 

“Because it would make salvation too difficult for a great many; 
for those who have no Bible, for those who have no time, ana 
for those who cannot read.” 

“And, I suppose you may add, for those who cannot understand 
what they read.” 

“You may; God gave us an easier way to be saved than by 
reading.” 

“How so?” 

“By giving us teachers; real living teachers, for I suppose you 
grant that in order to teach, one must be alive?” 

“Certainly, and that those who are taught should also be in the 
land of the living.” 

“Thank you; but as all men must be taught you have thus a 
world-wide body of teachers and taught; in other words, a living 
Church, teachers with a divine mission to teach the truths neces- 
sary to salvation, and all with an obligation to hear.” 

“So that faith comes by the ears and not by the eyes.” 

“Exactly so. St. Paul said that before you.” 

“I am in good company. But if that be so, what becomes of the 
Bible? Why should it have been written if it is not to be read?” 

“T did not say it was not to be read. Those who teach it must 
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read it; and when they have read it must explain it to those who 
must hear.” 

“But how do we know that they give us what it contains? How 
are we sure that the priest who expounds the Scripture in the 
pulpit is not giving his own thoughts and not God’s thoughts?” 

“The bishop controls the priests.” 

“And who controls the bishop?” 

“The Pope.” 

“And who controls the Pope?” 

“God. He preserves His Vicar from error when teaching the 
truths that are in the Bible.” 

“Then the faithful can be saved without knowing the Bible?’ 

“Let us understand each other. That part of the Bible which 
we call the Gospel contains the doctrine of Jesus Christ, and of 
course the faithful have to know it. But to know a thing, it is not 
necessary to read it in a book. We can learn it from some one 
else. Is it a good thing to know arithmetic, for example?” 

“Assuredly.” 

“Well, how is arithmetic learned? Is it enough to put a book 
in a boy’s hand and say: ‘Here’s your arithmetic; learn it.’ The 
boy would probably never open the book, or would learn his 
arithmetic very badly or not at all. We don’t proceed in that 
fashion. We give the boy lessons. We designate a teacher who 
has studied arithmetic, who has followed the course of arithmetic, 
and who possesses the science of arithmetic. He explains the book 
and teaches his pupil how to make use of it, or even to do with- 
out it altogether; for it is possible to teach a person all about 
arithmetic without ever putting a book in his hands. The pro- 
fessor does away with the need of a book. 

“So it is with the science of sciences: the Gospel. There is no 
need of having a book’of the Gospels to know the Gospels if we 
have a professor of the Gospel, a properly accredited priest.” 

“Hence the reading of the Bible in general and of the Gospel 
in particular is not of obligation.” 

“Well, that was not precisely the object of my remark. I ex- 
pressed the general regret that the Bible was prohibited.” 

“Did you ever think that the people who told you that it was 
prohibited would be the very first to protest if it were prescribed? 
However, don’t be alarmed. The Bible is not prohibited.” 
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“Then if it is neither prohibited nor prescribed it is permitted. 
Is that the case?” 

“Yes, you may read the Bible, but with certain precautions.” 

“Ah! I knew you would come to that. Permission is given, but 
it is subjected to so many restrictions and so hampered by reser- 
vations that it is practically prohibited.” 

“Not at all. Let me ask you a question. Is electricity very 
useful?” 

“Certainly; I have it in my establishment.” 

“No danger?” 

“Not a particle.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Perfectly sure; we complied with every regulation which the 
insurance companies and the Fire Department imposed. The 
wires are insulated; the plugs are exposed, and all fools are kept 
away from the switchboard.” 

“Did you say you were obliged by public authority to take all 
those precautions ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then your liberty was interfered with.” 

“On the contrary, my liberty was protected. I chose to install 
the plant and the Government insures my use of it.” 

“Well, then, do not complain if certain restrictions are put on 
your reading the Bible. The Church wants you to enjoy its light 
and power, and for that reason surrounds you with safeguards.” 

“But the comparison isn’t fair. The Bible is a divine book.” 

“Yes, but those who read it are not divine. There are no errors 
in the Bible, but there are plenty in men’s minds. It always 
teaches virtue, but the human heart is often in quest of evil. It 
inculcates the obligations of duty which men are always trying to 
dodge. The Church does not mistrust the Bible, but it is con- 
stantly forced to warn us against temptations which may assail 

“us, even in connection with holy things.” 

“Goodness gracious! what danger can there be in reading the 
Bible?” 

“The two great dangers that beset us in life: the loss of faith 
and the loss of virtue.” 

“T am mystified. The Bible does not contain and cannot con- 
tain anything against faith or morals. I really cannot see where 
the danger can come from.” 
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“From several sources. In the first place, the Bible was written 
for a people who had just emerged from slavery and had been in 
close contact during their servitude with the grossest immorality 
of Egyptian paganism. Hence some of the expressions employed 
almost shock-us by their plainness and directness. Moreover, the 
limited vocabulary of the Hebrews made this’ almost unavoidable, 
for they were unable to shade off these coarse expressions by 
the refinements which are available in a more highly developed 
language.” 

“Is it not prudery to be shocked by coarse expressions when 
there is no purpose of corruption?” 

“St. Paul must have been prudish, then, for he told the first 
Christians that there were certain sins that should never even be 
mentioned by them. Again, a large part of the Old Testament is 
a historical record and a detailed statement of the legislation by 
which the Hebrews were to be governed. In both of these matters 
public and private transgressions are dealt with in a way that 
may be compared with the distinctness and detail with which dis- 
ease is discussed in medical treatises. It is clear that such mat- 
ters may be studied by sociologists who are engaged in examin- 
ing the results of crime, or by political economists who are tracing 
the connection of moral degeneracy and political decadence; or 
by theologians who see in all this the boundless mercy of God in 
pardoning this recreant people so repeatedly, but it is surely not 
for boys and girls. It must not be forgotten that Christianity 


gave refinement to the language as well as elevation to the moral-- 


ity of mankind. Thus, for example, St. Paul speaks of marriage 
as a symbol of our union with God, in the briefest and most 
delicate manner, while Solomon, on the contrary, when addressing 
the carnal Hebrews gives us his Canticle of Canticles, which cer- 
tainly cannot be commended for general reading. 

“Who does not know that when the Bible Societies were spread- 
ing their Bibles broadcast over the world, leaving them in the 
racks of railway trains, or the-rooms of hotels, passages such as 
we have referred to were the only ones thumbed and the leaves 
were turned down so as to catch the attention of the next prurient 
reader. 

“The dangers to faith are a matter of history. No sooner did 
Luther proclaim that every one ought to read the Bible than 
every weaver and tinker and cobbler began to invent a new 
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religion, with the result that Protestantism, the supposed religion 
of the Bible, was soon torn into a thousand conflicting sects, and 
the Bible itself is now thrown away as a discredited book. I have 
seen on the bulletin board announcing the Sunday sermon of a 
Protestant church, a text from Maeterlinck instead of the Gospel 
as the subject upon which the preacher was to discourse. No 
wonder men do not go to church. 

“Now, Johnson, just as your factory will burn down if you 
don’t observe the Fire Department regulations about electrical 
insulations, switchboards and the rest, so you will destroy all the 
religion of the Bible if you allow every fool to do what he likes 
with the Holy Book.” 

“T didn’t think of that.” 

“Neither do a good many others.” 
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VI 
Wuat Moses SAw 


“If I remember rightly, Johnson, your first difficulty in the bib- 
lical account of the creation is that Moses allows only six days 
for the whole series of creative acts, whereas science demands 
thousands and thousands of years. In fact, the scientists have 
stopped counting.” 

“No; it is not exactly that, for I have not forgotten how on a 
former occasion you explained that those six days might be re- 
garded as six epochs which we could make as lorig as we liked. 
But why six? Was the formation of the universe divided into 
six distinct periods? It seems to me that such a division is 
arbitrary.” 

“Arbitrary? Yes, like all historical divisions. Do you imagine 
that the historical division of ancient times and middle ages and 
modern times isn’t arbitrary? There was a period when ancient 
times were very modern times and the middle ages may soon 
cease to be middle, just as modern history will some day be 
ancient. Open your history books and you will see that many of 
them differ considerably at times in the number and duration of 
the various epochs of the world. Each writer makes his own, and 
so in the history of the formation of the earth there are succes- 
sive steps which you can divide as you judge fit. Moses made 
them six.” 

“Why?” 

“Because God wished to attach to the fact of the divine repose 
after:-the work of creation the law of weekly rest which was at 
that moment instituted.” 

“Did not that law exist before?” 

“That's a-controverted question. If it was previously instituted 
it received a.solemn sanction and a new consecration on.Mount 
Sinai. . Six-days of labor and one of repose: such was.the.law: of: 
God. Through Moses God connected that law with the histary of 
His own labor and His own repose: ‘I made the world in six 
days and rested on the seventh.’” 
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“It is quite possible, moreover possible— 
and this suggestion might explain many things and smooth away 
many difficulties—that there was a description of the creation 
made by God to Moses which was more than an ordinary recital ; 
something, if we may say so, like a magnificent, living, moving 
and grandiose panorama, a sublime vision lasting a week. all of 
which Moses recounted in the opening pages of the Bible.” 

“That is interesting; please explain.” 

“You know that God frequently spoke to His servant in the 
desert and that on one occasion He called him to the summit of 
Mount Sinai and kept him there apart from all human inter- 
course for forty days.” 

“Of course I do.” 

“Well; we know much of what occurred in those divine con- 
versations. For you will find in the Bible that God gave to Moses 
the laws to be observed by the people, that He explained the 
elaborate ceremonial of divine worship which was thenceforward 
to be followed; that descending even to the minutest details He 
placed before the eyes of His servant the very patterns of the 
sacred instruments to be used in the sanctuary; such as the golden 
candlestick, the tabernacle, etc., and He commanded Moses to 
write down not only what he had heard, but what he had seen. 

“Not only that, but he was commanded to place in the begin- 
ning of the book an account of the creation. God, therefore, Who 
inspired him to do so, must have enlightened him about it. How 
did He do it? He may have dictated the account, but why could 
He not,—I merely offer it as a suggestion,—why ‘could He not 
have given him, so to say, a view, a vision, a contemplation of the 
various stages of creation during an entire week? Why could He 
not have reproduced for him there on the summit of the moun- 
tain the various scenes of the original cosmogony, making, so to 
say, the beginnings of the world pass before his eyes during that 
week of solitude in the mysterious cloud?” 

“What week? I thought it was forty days?” 

“You never noticed, then, in the Scriptural narrative that Moses 
was enveloped in a mysterious cloud during six days and that it 
was only on the seventh day that God called him from the midst 
of the cloud to make known to him the Divine Will?” 

“No, I did not. Where do you find that?” 

“Here it is in Exodus, Chapter xxiv, verses 15-18. Read it.” 
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“When Moses was gone up, a cloud covered the mount and 
the glory of the Lord dwelt in Sinai, covering it with a cloud six 
days, and the seventh day He called him out of the midst of the 
cloud. And the sight of the glory of the Lord was like a burn- 
ing fire upon the top of the mount, in the eyes of the children of 
Israel. And Moses entering into the midst of the cloud went up 
into the mountain and he was there forty days and forty nights.’ ” 

“That’s quite interesting.” 

“Now, I don’t want to impose on you or any one else what may 
be after all only a fancy, but it looks to me as if that were a 
special week of sanctification for Moses while on the mountain 
and a sort of preparation for closer contact with God. Indeed, it 
seems to me, though of course I may be mistaken, that the sacred 
text may allow that view.” 

“What happened then?” 

“Well, why could we not suppose that God made the great 
work of the creation pass before the eyes of Moses during those 
six days, each one of which was to lead him by successive steps 
up to the repose of the seventh or Sabbath day?” 

“Might we not say, therefore, that on the first day Moses saw 
the earth void and empty; inert and without heat; the primeval 
nebula from which were to issue the heavens and the earth. It 
was without movement and essentially incapable of imparting it to 
itself. But an impulse is given by God, and lo! the whole mass is 
in movement. The multiplied shocks of its molecules produce 
heat and the heat produces light. Would not that satisfy the 
scientists, who say that Moses introduces light before the sun 
was made?” 

“Yes, that seems like the fiat lux.” 

“Precisely ; and Moses heard those words: ‘Let there be light, 
and there was light.’ The nebulous mass grows bright and what 
was to be the earth begins by being a brilliant luminary shining 
with its own light. During an entire day Moses might have gazed 
with delight on this spectacle. ‘And there was evening and morn- 
ing, one day’ on the summit of the mountain, where he was con- 
templating this vision of the past; the reenacting of the primitive 
genesis. It was the first day of this divine panorama and this first 
day of creation was the first step also in this week of sanctifi- 
cation.” 

“T notice you are using the phraseolgy of science.” 
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“Exactly so; it is to show you that none of the assertions of 
genuine science are in conflict with the Bible. But let us go on. 
On the following day another spectacle unfolded itself before his 
eyes and here with the greatest reverence I want to make a sug- 
gestion. You know it often happens that in a drama when the 
curtain rises we find ourselves in the midst of events that are 
supposed to be twenty or thirty years later than what we had 
witnessed in the previous scene of a few moments before. So 
between the first vision that revealed itself to the wondering eyes 
of the prophet and the second you may place as many centuries 
as you wish. Now on this second day what does he see? 

“The earth is no longer a star. The heat acquired by its 
intermolecular movements had to fight against the cold of the 
space in which it was plunged. On the surface of the globe, the 
gaseous state has become liquid, then solid; a crust envelops the 
earth, but this crust, heated by the interior fire, is still burning 
and its contact volatilizes all that it touches. Thus above it there 
broods an atmosphere of clouds extremely compact, whose state 
is continually changing. At a distance from the earth the exterior 
cold fastens on them and liquefies them and they fall on the earth 
in abundant rains; but as soon as these floods touch the earth, 
its heat volatilizes them again and flings them back in the air. 

“So the battle between heat and cold continues but the cold is 
ultimately to conquer. That is what Moses saw on the second 
day of his vision. A part of the rain that fell remained on the 
earth, for after a while the crust was no longer hot enough to 
volatilize it anew. From that moment ‘the waters that were 
under’ covered the whole earth. 

“Such was the spectacle that passed before the eyes of the 
prophet during ‘an evening’ and ‘a morning’ that is to say during 
the second day passed on the mountain. What a difference from 
the scene of the day before! On the first day the earth was a 
sun; on the second a planet which the waters completely covered 
and above which hung, as I have said, the atmosphere of clouds. 
But the third day arrives, and the surface is about to reappear.” 

“Yes, I read in the text ‘God said! . . . .’” 

“That word ‘said’ reminds me, Johnson, that Moses could really 
hear the Divine voice each day pronouncing some words, an- 
nouncing and naming the spectacle which Moses was to gaze 
upon. Read on:” 
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“God said: Let the waters that are under the heaven be 
gathered together in one place, and let the dry land appear, and 
it was done.’ ” 

“Yes; the earth had continued to grow colder and you know as 
a general rule that what grows cold contracts. Hence ‘in its 
gaseous state the earth was much larger than it is today. ‘Iridéed 
the difference is startling. As the cold continued the contraction 
went on, until finally the circumference of the globe held within 
it an ocean of fire whose pressure against the envelope’ “made it 
bulge here and there while gradual shrinkings helped it to ‘lose its 
original uniformity of surface.” 

“You mean that hills and hollows began to appear on the 
surface.” 

“Yes, and that is what Moses saw on the third day. When 
these inequalities appeared the waters naturally followed the 
modifications of the crust sinking in some places in the hollows 
and in others leaving exposed the parts which protruded.” 

“T suppose that is what the Bible means when it says that ‘the 
dry land appeared.’ ” 

“Yes; and now a greater phenomenon presents itself. The 
heat not being excessive, life is possible. Lo! God is going to 
create it. 

“Let me resume the Bible narrative; ‘God said: Let the earth 
bring forth the green herb, such as may seed, and the fruit tree 
yielding fruit after its kind, which may have seed in itself, and it 
was done.’ 





“What a glorious spectacle! Of course in the depths of the 
ocean primitive vegetable and animal life was just beginning to 
start, though we may suppose that the gaze of Moses did not 
penetrate so far. But after all, what was that rudimentary life of 
the fucoids, and graptolites in comparison with the life that was 
already bursting forth! 

“All around him mountains were rising from the waters; far 
off in the expanse islands appeared; on the earth were seen the 
plants and trees which were rapidly growing and extending their 
branches; but it was a vegetation unlike what we see now. Indeed 
the rays of the sun had not pierced the barricade of clouds piled 
up between it and the earth and the new growth was like that of 
a hot-house rapid, abundant, but of a desolate uniformity; no 
other color than green. Nor were the forests enlivened. by: the 
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songs of birds while concealed under the moss of the earth some 
isolated scorpions were crawling unseen.” 

“I suppose that is the vegetation which made the coal beds.” 

“Yes; it was to disappear so as to make place for a new growth 
under the influence of the sun. It sinks in the depths of the earth 
or fills.the caves into which men will descend in course of time to 
seek the precious combustible which they need for their comfort 
-and work.” 

“It seems to me you are anticipating.” 

“You are right; let us return to the third day and stop there. 
‘And the evening and the morning were the third day.’” 

‘Doubtless Moses enjoyed some rest between evening and 
morning.” 

“It-is to be hoped so.” 

“Well, let us do the same.” 


VII 
‘THe CLose oF THE VISION 


“We are in mid-summer now Johnson, with everything aglow 
with light. It is unlike the winter time when the sun shines as if 
with regret, hiding itself like a pouting child. That kind of sun 
was shining for Moses on the second and third day. It was 
evening and morning and hence day and night, but it was a dull 
sombre day heavy with clouds which the sun could not penetrate. 
That event was reserved for the fourth day.” 

“Are we going to see it now with Moses?” 

“Yes; at the beginning of this day is heard the Divine voice. 
What does it say? Read: 

“God said: ‘Let there be lights made in the firmament of 
heaven and to divide the day and the night and let them be for 
signs and for seasons and for days and years; to shine in the 
firmament of heaven and to give light upon the earth. And it 
was so done.’ 

“The dawn of the fourth day breaks on the eyes of Moses more 
joyous and more radiant. The rains have purified the atmos- 
phere. The earth has continued to grow colder; the vaporization 
of the water is less excessive; and hence ‘the waters above’ are 
less dense and are no longer an obstacle which the sun cannot 
fling aside. 
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“And lo! to the eyes of Moses the clouds seem to part; a 
brilliant light suddenly traverses them as though a veil which is 
torn apart and the sun appears; like a benefactor who comes to 
contemplate the work which he has already accomplished and 
which he proposes to pursue and to perfect; or to speak more 
exactly and more simply, it is the torch lighted by God which 
until then was hidden by a screen that burns itself up and 
vanishes when it touches the flame. 

“But that is not all. On that day ‘there was evening’ but that 
evening was not like its predecessors.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because God made two great lights; a greater light to rule 
the day—it had shone during the fourth day—and also a lesser 
light to rule the night; for on the fourth evening when the sun 
had disappeared the moon began to shine. For the first time in 
that great week the moon presided over the night.” 

“You don’t mention ‘the stars’ which like points of gold dotted 
the vault of the skies.” 

“God saw that it was good. Moses saw it also and like him 
men have delighted to sing of the starry heavens. There is no 
book like it in which to read the name of God. 

“We come now to the fifth day. When it dawned the vege- 
tation had changed and was like what we see now for the sun had 
passed over it. But that was not the principal change; Moses had 
ilready seen the vegetation covering the earth. The special 
character of the fifth day was the apparition of the animal king- 
dom; specimens of which had been hitherto concealed in the 
lepths of the sea or in the gigantic herbs of the earth. At the 
voice of God there appeared enormous animals which had not 
been seen up to that time in Egypt, and of which Moses could 
have had no idea. On the ocean great sea monsters, on the earth 
all sorts of creeping things having life; reptiles that could live 
on the earth or in the water. The sea was swarming with them; 
and there came also the fowl that fly over the earth and under 
the firmament of the heaven. 

“To-day, thanks to the progress of science we can reconstruct 
those animals from the remains we dig up and can form an idea 
of what Moses saw when God removing the veil of the past 
showed him the earth at the epoch which He deigned to place 
before his eyes on the fifth day. 
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“Do you want to follow the order indicated by Moses himself. 
‘God created’ he says, ‘the great whales. Look at these pictures 
which men of science have drawn for us, and are in the book 
before you. They are from Figurier.” 

“What monsters they are. What do you call them?” 

“Nobody called them anything, for their species had disap- 
peared long before the advent of man. At the time of Moses no 
one even suspected their existence and Moses now tells of their 
creation. He saw them on the fifth day. 

“To-day we know them by their remains. Look at this monster 
with the head of a serpent, the long neck of a swan and the body 
of a lizard. It is the pleiosarus; it was 38 feet long. His foe was 
the ichthyosaurus which had a snout like a dolphin, a jaw fur- 
nished with 80 teeth and his body was 32 feet in length.” 

“They are monsters indeed.” 

“But they are not the only ones. Let us continue this lesson 
of the natural history of prehistoric times. 

““There were all sorts of creeping things, says Moses. 

“There were reptiles and all sorts of lizards, but lizards such 
as do not exist nowadays. There is the diplodocus which was 
85 feet long and weighed forty-four thousand pounds. I don’t 
mind the megalosaurus which was only 65 feet, but there is the 
atlantosaurus which spread out its length for fully 110 feet. 

“Many of the reptiles that Moses saw were amphibious and he 
could say God created the great whales and every living and 
moving thing which the waters brought forth. 

“He then says: ‘and every winged fowl.’ 

“Look at this fantastic animal which flew on the fifth day.” 

“It looks like a bat.” 

“Yes, but a bat as big as a swan; a bat with the teeth of a 
crocodile and the claws of a tiger, an animal which you would 
say was fabulous, if we had not found its remains. It is thé 
pterodactyl. 

“Moreover, it is not the only winged thing that Moses saw 
flying on that day. The insect creation appears and finally the 
birds whose existence on earth science has shown to have ante- 
dated that of the mammifers which are to be the work of the 
sixth day.” 

“Let us hurry on to them.” 


“Again the sun is shining. Again the Divine Voice makes 
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Itself heard and lo! before the prophet’s eyes are animals that 
now astonish him less, for even if he does not recognize them he 
detects some resemblance with those he is accustomed to. There 
is for example the anaplotherium with its ass’s head ; the dinoceras 
which is like a hippopotamus; the brontotherium which resembles 
a rhinoceros, the mammoth and the mastodon, a sort of elephant 
with tusks curving inward. Then come the animals which he knows 
perfectly; the bears, the wolves, the jackals, the squirrels, the 
hares. There are mammifers even in the water and the whales 
and dolphins take the place of the monsters of the day before.” 

“This is the last day of the creation; all the animals should 
have been created.” 

“Yes; but the day is not ended; the work is not complete. 
\gain Moses hears the Divine Voice. It seems to him more 
grave and solemn than on the preceding days; it is like the utter- 
ance of a council of several persons: Let Us make man to Our 
image and likeness. For all that preceded was made for man and 
now that the kingdom is ready, the king appears. 

“Moses assists at the last creation. He sees the form of man 
fashioned by a Divine hand, and suddenly a Divine breath is 
breathed upon the form and it lives. . 

“Such was the work of the evening and morning which was the 
sixth day. 

“On the seventh day nothing more was created. ‘God rested.’ 
And on that day there ended for Moses in a manner more holy 
than on all the others the first week passed on the mountain. 
God called him from the midst of the cloud, And Moses having 
entered into the cloud ascended to the summit of the mountain. 
There God called him and said to himsto tell the people. ‘Keep 
the Sabbath tat I have prescribed for yow. Six days shalt thow 
labor, but the seventh is the Sabbath of the Lord, Thy God. For 
in six days the Lord made heaven and earth and rested on the 
seventh day; therefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day and 
sanctified it.” 

VIll 


GEOCENTRIC—A NTHROPOCENTRIC 


“When I heard you read the account of the creation the other 
day and when I read it again myself afterwards, I could not help 
feeling impressed.” 
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“With what?” 

“That for Moses the earth is the centre and the most important 
place in the universe.” 

“You mean, Johnson, the cosmogony of Moses is geocentric.” 

“Yes; according to him the earth is essentially the universe. 
Above it is the celestial vault which is its dome. In that vault 
are shining the great luminaries whose only purpose is to light up 
the universe. They go on in their course but only to give the 
earth its night and day. As for the stars Moses merely names 
them in passing, almost disregarding them as he compares them 
with the sun and moon.” 

“You don’t think, Johnson, that he was aware that the stars are 
larger than the moon?” 

“Certainly he was not. Again, man is for the earth what the 
earth is for the rest of the universe. The universe is made for 
the earth and the earth for man.” 

“That is, Moses considered the universe anthropocentric, cen- 
tering around man.” * 

“Yes, and I don’t understand how he could have thought so. 
Does not science tell us that the earth is not the greatest globe in 
the world; that on the contrary it is one of the smallest? It is 
not a queen; it is a vassal, a mere satellite of the sun. It is not 
in the centre of the universe. It occupies a remote corner, and 
if it commands the moon, it obeys the sun. As for man he is 
only an atom in the universe. In Parliament one sees the centre 
sometimes go over to the extreme left or right. Moses makes a 
centre of one of the extreme ends.” 

“You are repeating the phrase of a certain scientist though he 
was somewhat stilted in his expression. ‘Science,’ he said, ‘has 
expelled the earth from the privileged place it was so long per- 
mitted to enjoy.’ ” 

“Well, was he not right? What have you got to say about it?” 

“What I have to say is very simple, although it is at the same 
time double. I am certain that Moses had a perfect right to 
speak as he did, first because of the appearances and, secondly, 
because of the reality. As a matter of fact everybody speaks 
according to appearances.” 

“Except scientists.” 

“Except scientists when they treat of science, and Moses had 3 
right to speak like the rest of the world because he was speaking 
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to every one in the world. Now in appearance is not what Moses 
said exact? In appearance isn’t the earth the centre of the 
universe?” 

“T confess it is. Wherever we go the universe seems every- 
where like an immense sphere of which we are the centre.” 

“Yes, that sphere envelopes us. Moses had a right to speak of 
it as such, although it is only so in appearance. We see the dome 
of the heavens, we see the sun rise, pursue its course through the 
heavens and set, hiding itself in the West to reappear in the East, 
we see the stars bespangling-the heavens; we see the moon 
greater than the stars. Moses saw all this as we do, and he had 
a right to speak of it as we do.” 

“Evidently, if we confine ourselves to appearances.” 

“And do not forget that Moses had a right to confine himself 
to that for his book was not a treatise of cosmography.” 

“Well, all right; but I don’t see what basis of reality, as you 
said a moment ago, Moses had for adopting that form of speech.” 

“Nevertheless he had.” 

“Do you mean to say that the earth is really the centre of the 
world?” 

“Perhaps. Is Belgium the centre of Europe?” 

“Surely not.” | 

“Ts it the principal country?” 

“You are amusing yourself.” 

“Not at all. 

“But suppose a Belgian sets himself to writing the history of 
his own country. Immediately, as far as he is concerned, Belgium 
becomes the centre of the world. What will be the principal 
theme? Belgium. Will he speak about France and Germany? 
Yes, but only in their relation to Belgium. Read his book and 
you will see that he makes the world turn around Belgium and 
you will admit that he is warranted in doing so.” 

“You mean that the earth is the Belgium of the universe.” 

“Put it that way if you wish. Now, Moses was writing the 
history of our little earth, and on that account it became the 
principal theme of his book, the centre of all that he said. He 
speaks of other planets but only in their relations to our globe. 
The sun? Why, its flame gives us light and regulates our 
seasons. The stars? They are to beautify the sky and really 
their relations to the earth amount to about that. The moon? 
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It is for us more important than the stars. If the sun gives the 
days their glory, the moon gives the nights their glow. It has 
something to do with the tides, and so on. In brief, however 
small the moon may be, compared to the stars it is really for us 
more important than all the stars together.” 

“You are right.” 

“And yet I have not said all. I have not yet touched on the 
principal argument. Indeed, when I hear scientists clamor about 
the extreme littleness of the earth, I feel like crying out: Well, 
what then? You tell me that Saturn weighs a hundred times 
more than the earth, and Jupiter three hundred. Well, what of 
it? Is everything big great? What about moral greatness?” 

“The earth has none.” 

“Excuse me. Man is on it and has moral greatness. Do you 
remember the story of the gigantic soldier who said to Napoleon: 
‘I am the greatest soldier in France.” ‘The biggest, you fool’ 
retorted the little emperor.” 

“Well, the sun, and Saturn, and Jupiter and millions of stars 
may bé'bigger than the earth, but not greater. The earth is man’s 
dwelling-place. Look at the earth itself, my friend; you have 
little Greece, and the immense Indies; little Palestine and bound- 
less Africa; little Jerusalem and huge London. Which has had 
more influence, which has played the greater part in the world’s 
history? Which has done more to shape the destiny of the 
world? India or Greece, Africa or Palestine, London or 
Jerusalem?” 

“Those questions answer themselves.” 

“Tn the same way the earth may be nothing compared with the 
stars; but it surpasses them all in importance, because it bears on 
its surface man, the fairest of all visible creatures and the only 
one endowed with intelligence. It is true that some of the 
pagans did not think so, when they adored the sun and the moon. 
In fact did not the Egyptians worship the worst kind of beasts, 
and did not the degenerate Hebrews fall flat on their face before 
the golden calf? But the cosmogony of Moses puts things in 
their proper place; for does it not seem to you as if he were 
issuing a command to his people: ‘Do not adore the world; it 
was created in six days; do not adore the stars; they were made 
to‘give you light; do not adore the beasts, for remember your 
edul was made after the image of God.’” 
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“Do you remember the story of St. Christopher?” 

“Yes; I have often seen his picture; a giant carrying the Infant 
Jesus on his shoulders.” 

“Yes, but when he was alive he wasn’t any bigger than we are. 
One day, however, he carried a child across a river on his 
shoulders. That child was the Infant Jesus; and as he had thus 
carried God the piety of the people pictured him as a giant to 
express the veneration which was to be accorded him.” 

“So it is with the earth; an insignificant globe in itself perhaps, 
but it has been chosen to carry man, the image of God.” 

“And even the Infant Jesus.” 

“Yes, the earth is the planet which not only carries man, but 
which formerly carried the God-Man, and now the Blessed 
lcucharist. That gives it the right to the first place. Moses was 
right in making his cosmogony geocentric and anthropocentric.” 


IX 


EvoLUTION 


“You seem very anxious to ask something to-night, Johnson 
What is it?” 

‘T am decidedly. I want to inquire about the difference be- 
tween the Mosaic relation and the theory of evolution. Accord- 
ing to the Bible, God not only created plants and animals 
separately, but created ‘each according to its kind,’ or species. 
Now that is in flat contradiction with the transformist or evolu- 
tionary theory which insists that the different species are derived 
from one another by way of evolution or successive transfor- 
mations.” 

“T notice you continually speak of ‘the evolutionary theory.’ 
What is a theory?” 

“It is a view, a speculation, a hypothesis, a supposition.” 

“It is not then the statement of a truth upon which I can rely 
with absolute certainty.” 


“No; not in its present acceptation at least. It is merely a 
working hypothesis designed to help investigation and must be 
rejected even as a hypothesis unless we admit a divine inter- 
vention at the beginning and end of the series.” 

“Why at the beginning ?” 
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“Because at the beginning of life you need a creative act. You 
are not going to get blood out of a stone or grass out of a bronze 
plate.” 

“Why at the end?” 

“Because the last arrival among created things is man; and 
there is an impassable abyss between the most degraded savage 
and the highest development of a what-is-it. Now that abyss only 
the divine power can bridge.” . 

“Very good as far as I am concerned at least; but a vast 
number of evolutionists will not grant you your divine inter- 
vention at any point of the series.” 

“You are right. They are evolutionists for a purpose: namely, 
to eliminate God from everything. That is their tag. But let me 
show you without any scientific terms what evolution is. I will 
not have recourse to explanations that don’t explain. 

“Look at this piece of paper. What is there printed on it?” 

“A small c, a capital B, an elegant c, and an elaborate D.” 

“Well, I suppose the printer had to use a special type for each 
letter. Now who made the type?” 

“Why of course the type-founder.” 

“Pshaw! You’re no evolutionist. That answer is too simple 
A child could say the same thing, or a man of common sense 
Such an explanation has not the stamp of knowledge or educa- 
tion upon it.” 

“Thanks! At least.it answers your question.” 

“Yes; but it is not what your rabid evolutionist would tell me 
He would say: these four characters each one of which is more 
perfectly formed than its predecessor were evolved from one 
another. The d comes from the c, the c from the b, and the 6 
from the a.” 

“And where does the a come from?” 

“That’s what your atheistic evolutionist will never tell you. He 
will discourse to you by the hour about protozoa. He will inform 
you that protozoa are organisms of a single cell or groups ot 
cells not separable into different tissues; that they are reproduced 
by fission, gemmation or spore-formation and are divided into 
Gymnomyxa and Corticata, the former including Proteromorpha, 
Mycetozoa, Lobosa, Labyrinthulidea, Heliozoa, Radiolaria and 
Forminifera and the latter Infusorians and Sporozoans, but there 
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he stops. You ask him how the whole thing was started and he 
is mute. 

“It is at this point that division in the evolutionist camp be- 
tween the unbelievers and the others declares itself. The un- 
believers will answer when you corner them, by telling you that 
the world always existed; which only makes matters worse, for 
the difficulty still remains how do you get living beings out of 
dead matter? Imagine a locomotive coaling itself, lighting its 
own fires, taking, of its own accord, the right road to San 
Francisco, stopping at the proper stations and arriving at its 
destination, and you would have something very much less 
absurd than one of the Gymnomyxa or Corticata starting out on 
its travels till it becomes, let us say, a kangaroo.” 

“But suppose God puts the protoplasm in motion ?” 

“Then you have no longer evolution of the atheistic stripe. 
You are supposing the condition that faith and common sense 
impose on science, namely, that God is the origin of life. Happily 
there are transformists who say: ‘the first animated molecule 
comes from God’ and if in the future it is able to develop into 
a worm or a kangaroo it is in virtue of laws which have been 
created by God. He has created the first living being and en- 
dowed it with the force and the direction necessary to produce 
other beings. 

“In other words the Christian transformist does not say that 
a, b, c, and d came from the founder but only a, with its God- 
given powers and that it evolved into the other three, or in other 
words that God was at the beginning of life.” 

“Well, admitting that a divine intervention is an absolute 
necessity at the beginning of the evolution of a living species | 
fail to see how the same intervention is needed in the making of 
man.” 

“Yet it really is so, Johnson. The Biblical account and common 
sense are irreconcilable with absolute transformism. The Bible 
shows us God, so to say, moulding and shaping the human body 
and then breathing into it a living soul and real science recoils 
from deriving the evolution of the human body from a beast. 
Man is gifted with intelligence and that creates a gap which only 
a divine power can span. Even Dr. Wallace who is called ‘the 
co-discoverer with Darwin of the law of natural selection and 
survival of the fittest’ said as long ago as 1864 in the Anthropo- 
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logical Review that ‘at some definite epoch in his evolution a 
divine influx raised man above the rest of the animals and created 
a new being with a continuous spiritual existence in a world or 


,” 


worlds where eternal progress was possible for him. 

“That's a notable admission from such a man. But it seems to 
me this is introducing another element into the problem. You are 
considering the spiritual part of man.” 

“T am, most decidedly.” 

“Well, let us leave that for the moment. Will you admit at 
least that as far as the body is concerned that it was not directly 
formed by God?” 

“IT certainly will not admit it. For as far as I am concerned I 
refuse absolutely to see anything in the Bible except what | have 
always seen on this point, namely, that God prepares the earth to 
make it man’s kingdom; when the kingdom is ready He makes 
the king; him He forms with care and with love, applying Him- 
self if I may say so, to produce the masterpiece of the material 
‘reation so as to make it the worthy dwelling place of the soul.” 

‘That's very beautiful and I suppose where we find the beauti- 
iul we find the true.” 

“You are right. Now as the soul creates an impassable abyss 
letween man and the brute why should God make a being con- 
nected by its body with beasts and at the same time absolutely 
iissociated from them by the intellect with which it is endowed?” 

‘It does seem a contradiction.” 

‘Why then, do some writers who are not unbelievers admit that 
the body of man may be evolved from the brute? -That atheists 
should say so, I understand. They have an object in view. But 
| don’t think that Christians should make that concession.” 

“Oh, I suppose they have a good intention in doing so. They 
iear no doubt that science one of these days may find out some 
link between man and the brute and they are taking the precau- 
tion of setting up a defense against any possible discoveries that 
may be made in the future.” 

“It is a very silly precaution; indeed the theorists are becoming 
sa suspicious of their claims that they are now proposing a modi- 
fication of this interesting genealogy and are telling us that the 
monkey is not, strictly speaking, our direct progenitor but that he 
was a first cousin of our primitive parent. The common stock of 
these two relatives, however, they have not yet discovered, and 
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they no longer dare to say that some day in the long past an ape 
such as we see in our menageries gave birth to an individual ‘like 
us, That is too shocking for those who believe in blue blood as 
most men do. The theory now is that after a long uninterrupted 
and unerring line of successive betterments, there came forth at a 
determined epoch creatures who were no longer monkeys or apes 
but yet were not altogether men.” 

“You mean the men-monkeys or monkey-men or as scientists 
designate them, the pithecanthropoi.” 

“Yes the Missing Links, but the trouble is you can never find a 
Missing Link. Other creatures that have passed over this earth 
of ours have left traces behind them but who ever found, no 
matter how deep he has dug in the retaining vaults of the world. 
the skeleton of a pithecanthropos? Monkeys you find and men 
you find, at least their fossils, but the fossils of a pitheca:t- 
thropos, never. The Missing Link must have been a will-o’-the- 
wisp; a creature without flesh or blood or body or bones. He has 
disappeared like a wraith leaving not a wrack behind.” 

“However, I heard once about a skeleton discovered in France.” 

“At the Chapelle-aux-Saints ?” 

“Yes, in 1908 I think. There was a great excitement about tie 
skeleton.” 

“Chiefly about his skull, and on that basis they built up a set of 
bones which we were assured were those of the missing link. 
‘Look at that skull!’ we were told. Well, scientific men looked at 
it and examined it inside and out and do you know whose skull 
it was like?” 

“No.” 

“Bismarck’s.” 

“They said the Missing Link never smiled.” 

“Well, wasn’t that something like Bismarck?” 

“So for the Neanderthal and the Piltdown skulls. They did 
not‘ belong to Missing Links but to human. beings. You can be 
quite sure that every -time they find one of these marvelous 
skeletons it will turn out to be either the skeleton of a man or the 
skeleton of a beast, pure and simple, but never a combination of 
the two. Surely if such composites ever existed during these 
thousantls of years they ought to have left some vestige some- 
where on the earth.” 
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“Such a failure ought to be very discouraging for the trans- 
formists.” 

“Not at all. They are made of sterner stuff than you or I. 
Not being able to say we jiave found the Missing Link, they keep 
shouting at you: ‘We shall find him, or it’ ” 

“But even if they ever do succeed in finding it they will be just 
as far from eliminating God from human history. They can 
never explain the existence of the soul, and it is by the soul that 
man is man. I may imagine an animal having a body just like 
ours, but if it has not our soul, it is not a man; it is a beast and 
considered from that point of view the gap between man and 
animal must ever be impassable. When the soul enters there is 
no longer a question of more or less. Grains of sand added to 
grains of sand will make a sand dune. That is a matter of more 
or less; but they will never make a horse; that is a question of 
species.” 

“You have evidently very little use for the atheistic evolution- 
ists whose principal object is to get rid of God.” 

“They will never get rid of Him. No matter how man has 
been made, hie has been made and that supposes God.” 

“T was once at an Exposition. I forget which;—there have 
been so many of them—and I saw there a representation of two 
ways of getting out a newspaper. One was the primitive fashion. 
Some workmen were tearing up linen and reducing the rags to 
mush, and by various processes transforming it into paper; others 
were inking the type and laying the paper on it, others again 
were turning a crank which brought down the sheets on the 
plate; and then passing them along to the last set of workmen 
who folded the paper and handed it to an old woman at the door 
who made you a present of the journal at two cents a copy. A 
paper made in that way required the hand of a man.” 

“Opposite to it another method was followed and a curious 
crowd was watching the process. In the immense hall no human 
being was seen; there was nothing but.a huge machine. You 
saw great trunks of trees arrive of themselves; they were im- 
mediately hacked and split into pieces by sharp instruments; the 
result was mixed with water and became pulp. The pulp 
traveled along on plates of different degrees of heat whieh dried 
the pulp and made it into paper. The paper in turn was 
mechanically cut and then passed under the rollers of the press 
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which inked themselves automatically. Finally, when the paper 
was printed it was mechanically cut and folded and deposited in 
a distributer which gave it to you automatically for two cents. 

“There’s an evolution for you that ought to imprint itself on 
your mind. From logs to a newspaper is not bad. Now, suppose 
one of the copies instead of falling into the distributer, rose up 
proudly as it rolled off the machine and cried out: ‘I had no 
need of a man to make me.’ : 

“What would you have said to the eloquent sheet? The sup- 
position is absurd, of course, but you would have reminded it 
that although the hand of man did not appear in the progress of 
fabrication, it was needed as much as in the case of the humble 
old style press that turned off papers in the primitive fashion. 
Indeed there was a greater need of such help for the skill that 
could produce such a mechanism was simply marvelous. Surely 
the trunk of the tree that was seen at the beginning of the proc- 
ess had neither the will nor the power to become a newspaper. 
That depended on the will of a man, and if man did not appear 
during the process of transformation, it was because he had 
acted before it. It was a man who had decreed this wonderful 
evolution of a log into a two-cent paper. It was a man who had 
prepared it; it was a man who had managed the whole contriv- 
ance so as to make it work automatically; and his intelligence 
showed to a greater advantage in the fabrication of the ma- 
chinery that it did in the use of the modest hand press. 

“You catch the meaning of the apologue, Johnson. According 
to the evolutionists man is the product of a great transforming 
machine in which a protoplasm enters to come out an Adam 
after thousands of centuries. Assuredly if a man issuing from 
such a machine would cry out: I had no need of a Creator 
hecause I come from a protozoon, or a protoplasm by a series 
«{ transformations you could tell him he was as ridiculous as 
the copy of the morning paper which thought itself the result 
merely of a long series of transformations.” 


Xx 


Tue LONGEVITY OF THE PATRIARCHS 


“Do you think that scientific men will ever admit the Bible 


story about Adam being 930 years old, Seth 912, Enos 905, 
Methusalem 969, and so on?” 
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“If they are consistent, Johnson, they ought to be the first to 
admit it. Are we not solemnly assured in the last, and sup- 
posedly correct, edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ that 
‘there is no reason to suppose that protoplasm, the living material 
of organisms, has a necessarily limited duration of life, provided 
that the conditions proper to it be maintained; and that since 
every living organism comes into existence as a piece of a pre- 
existing living organism, protoplasm is potentially immortal’? 

“Now, if ‘protoplasm has no necessarily limited duration of 
life, provided the conditions proper to it are maintained,’ and if 
it is ‘potentially immortal,’ why may we not say that those first 
human beings who were presumably ‘provided with the proper 
conditions to maintain life’ might continue living on indefinitely. 
What is a trifle of 800 or 900 years after all? In fact, your 
scientific men make us feel rather partial to that view when they 
tell us that there are elm trees which have flourished for three or 
four thousand years, that the Sequoia Gigantea of California is 
five thousand years old, and that the Baobab of Cape Verde can 
boast of even a greater age. Going up higher on the scale of 
creation, the Tridacnagigas, a species of gastropod, can reach 
a hundred if he is careful; salmon and carp and pike can round 
out a couple of centuries, and a venerable tortoise Which was 
recently brought to New York is credited with having passed 
eight hundred years in some other part of the world before his 
arrival on these shores. The same learned authority bids us 
remember that ‘there is excellent evidence of eagles and falcons 
considerably exceeding a hundred years,’ not to mention other 
marvels of the same sort. 

“Now, if such achievements in the matter of longevity occur 
in the lower orders of creation, would it not scem that something 
similar might be supposed as not impossible in the highest of all? 
“But why worry about what science thinks when it proclaims 
‘the immortality of the protoplasm,’ and has nothing more scien- 
tilic to declare about the nature of life than that ‘life is what dis- 
tinguishes living beings from beings that are not alive,’ which, 
you will admit, is not a very profound discovery: and that ‘the 
problem of life lies in the chemistry of the proteid, which is com- 
posed of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen and sulphur, and until that 
is explored we are unable to say whether there is any problem of 
life behind it.’ It is somewhat consoling to see that the writer Wf 
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this article in the encyclopedia from which we have been quoting, 
Peter Chalmers Mitchell, M.A., F.R.S., D.Se., LL.D., University 
Demonstrator in Comparative Anatomy and assistant to Linacre 
Professor at Oxford, and many other things besides, seems tu 
suspect the absurdity of ‘the chemical problem of the proteid,’ for 
he says that ‘theories of the origin of life apart from doctrines of 
special creation or of a primitive and slow spontaneous genera- 
tion are mere fantastic speculations.’ As ‘spontaneous genera- 
tion’ has not made-much headway -in gaining acceptance, there is 
nothing left for the learned professor and others except to admit 
‘the doctrine of special creation’ which Moses gives us, and 
possibly there may not be a very great difficulty in admitting that 
the first human beings whom the Lord ‘created’ may have lived a 
much longer time than men do at present.” 

“But are Catholics obliged to admit it?” 

“Well, some Catholic writers endeavored to lower the figures, 
and I am not aware that they have been censured. One, for 
instance, maintained that in the beginning the years were com- 
puted as consisting only of 35. or 36 days and not 365, as at 
present.” 

“That would settle the question. Your 900 years would be 
divided by 10 and thus reduced to 90.” 

“Tt is not altogether so simple; for we read that when. Seth 
was 115 years old he begat Enos. That would: make Seth a 
father at the mature age of 11; and again, Cainan, who was 70 
when he begat Malaliel, would be thus a proud father at the age 
of 7.” 

“That’s rather comical. Is there any other theory about it?” 

“Yes, that these long stretches of years denoted dynasties 
rather than individual lives.” 

“What do you think of that?” 

“It would be very hard to prove it. It is removing one diffi- 
culty to put another in its place.” 

“Perhaps there was a mistake of the copyist somewhere 2” 

“No, that is hardly possible; your poor scribe may make a mis- 
take in putting down the wrong figure here -and there, but he 
would ‘scarcely commit such a colossal blunder all along the fine.” - 

“Suppose we made the years lunar instead of. solar?” 

“That would not mend matters much. It would be a re 


duction © 
of only a few years on the total aggregate.” ss ; 
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“Well, what are we going to do about it?” 

“Accept the statistics.” 

“The statistics of Moses?” 

ees. 

“But how are we going to verify them?” 

“Do you verify the Government statistics about the mortality 
of the present day?” 

“No; but we think the census takers did their duty faithfully.” 

“Don’t you think you might pay the same courtesy to the 
original statistician, Moses?” 

“But there is such an enormous disparity between what he tells 
us of the length of human life then and what we know now.” 

“So, too, there is an enormous disparity of conditions, and a 
tremendous distance in point of time. Did you ever stop to 
think, Johnson, that our knowledge of the whole question, both 
of modern and ancient mortality, depends on statistics. He 
would be a rash man who would venture to predict from the 
study of the human organism that such and such an individual, 
even barring accident, was going to live a certain number of 
years. How often has it not happened that a miserable weakling 
whom the doctors have given up and whose demise was expected 
every instant, has lived for years after the friends were preparing 
for the funeral.” 

“You seem inclined, therefore, to admit the Biblical account?” 

“I do, because I think it safer to adjust my mentality to the 
Holy Scriptures than the Holy Scriptures to my mentality. And 
in this connection, perhaps it is worthy of remark that the primi- 
tive peoples always claimed to have giants for their ancestors. If 
you look at Maspero’s great work on Egypt you will see a picture 
of Horus standing on two crocodiles that would have devoured 
any ordinary man. In either hand he holds a gigantic serpent, 
and a lion and a deer besides. So for Osiris; he is described in a 
papyrus of the Rameside period as seven cubits high, and a 
Ptolomaic narration gives him eight cubits, six palms and a little 
over. Now, remember, Egypt was one of the most civilized 
countries of ancient times, and if we pass to the other end of the 
ethnological scale we find that the American Indians at Mackinac 
cherished the belief that their progenitor, the Great Hare, was so 
tall that when he entered the water to haul up his nets, which 
were eighteen fathoms down, the water came only to his armpits. 
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He was a mighty hunter, and when he started out on his journeys 
he traveled eight leagues at every step. 

“Now, I am not advancing these extravagances as arguments, 
but only to suggest that back of these beliefs there may have been 
some reality on which these stories were built. At least, it shows 
a conviction that the men of earlier times were more splendidly 
endowed physically than the men of to-day. ‘That is all. 

“Of course, the physical perfection of the first human being 
was of the very highest order, and we know, moreover, that by a 
special gift at the hands of the Creator he was preserved from 
all bodily ailments and infirmities, and was not to die. Death 
and sickness came as a consequence and as a punishment of his 
sin. But death did not follow immediately on his transgression 
nor did his physical strength and vigor immediately decline. But 
his descendants added other sins and inflicted other wounds upon 
fallen humanity, and the bodily infirmities that followed inevit- 
ably on violations of the law of God and of nature were handed 
down as an inheritance to the offspring, so that miserable, sickly 
children, dying almost at their birth, often misshapen and mon- 
strous, are often brought into the world. Add up all the vross, 
sensual indulgences and mad abuse of physical strength that have 
for so many centuries contributed to wreck the bodily vigor of 
the race and the wonder will be not that the length of human 
life has been divided only by 10, and that 900 has been reduced to 
90, but we shall be tempted to think that the divisor should have 
been very much greater than ten.” 
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3y A. HILttrArp ATTERIDGE 


The best estimates of the population of the world 
place the present numbers of the human race at about 
1,500 millions. A very complete census of India and 
reliable estimates of the population of China show that 
in these two regions there are nearly 600 millions of 
human beings. In other words, more than a third of 
the human race is concentrated in these two countries. 
3oth are beyond the bounds of Christendom. It follows 
therefore that India and China are the two great mission 
fields of the Catholic Church, whose Divine commission 
it is “to teach all nations.” 

In a recent article I have said something of the state 
of Catholicity in China,(1) and I have been asked to 
attempt a similar survey of the Catholic Missions of 
India, ‘ 

The Indian Empire includes Burma, but the great 
island of Ceylon, though it belongs geographically and 
historically to the Indian region, is a Crown Colony under 
a separate administration, and therefore it is not included 
in the Indian Census. But from the point of view of 
the Catholic missionary, as well as in the popular mind, 
it belongs to India. It is therefore included in this gen- 
eral survey of the Indian Mission field. 

(1) Article on “The Missions of China” (The Month, June, 
1913), since republished in the CatHoLIc Minn, No. 14, 1913. 
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The history of Catholicity in India goes back to Apos- 
tolic times. In the Bull Humane salutis auctor (Sep- 
tember 1, 1886), which decreed the establishment of the 
hierarchy in India, Leo XIII alluded to the mission of 
St. Thomas as a tradition dating from the early ages 
of the Church. Since then Oriental research has added 
largely to the evidence of its historical character.(1) 
To this day the Catholics of India invoke St. Thomas as 
their patron, and as far as we go back in the history of 
Indian Christianity we find traces of this devotion. But 
it is not surprising that we know nothing of the story 
of the Christians of India for some centuries after the 
Apostolic age. The one branch of Indian literature that 
is all but absolutely barren up to the late period of the 
Mohammedan invasion is history. It is a difficult matter 
to reconstruct even the story of the great native king- 
doms. It is no wonder then that we have no records of 
the Christians of the first centuries. We have, however, 
some indirect evidence as to the existence of Christianity 
in Southern India at an early date in the undoubted fact 
that, even before the close of the classical period of 
Sanskrit literature, there are traces of Christian influ- 
ence on Hindu legend, especially in connection with the 
Vaishnavite sects of the south. Further, we know that 
from a very early period there have existed on the 





(1) A masterly summary of this evidence will be found in 
the work of Father Joseph Dahlmann, S.J., Die Thomas-Legende 
und die dltesten historischen Beziehungen des Christentums zum 
fernen Osten im Lichte der indischen Altertumskunde (Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau, 1912). The work is based upon a paper on the sub- 
ject read by Father Dahlmann at a meeting of the Oriental 
Society of Japan held at the British Embassy at Tokio. 
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Malabar coast Christian communities using—as they still 
do—the Syriac liturgy. This shows the dependence of 
the early Church of India on the Eastern Church, but 
even when the whole East was in communion with Rome, 
communication between India and the countries of the 
Mediterranean was slow and difficult. Towards the close 
of the fifth century Nestorianism spread to India, and 
gradually the Church of St. Thomas became what the 
Church of Abyssinia is even at the present day—a Chris- 
tian community severed from the centre of unity, and 
more and more influenced by superstitions that filtered 
into its life from surrounding paganism. When the first 
missionaries arrived from the West in the sixteenth cen- 
tury they found the scattered communities of the Mala- 
bar Christians in a wretched state of degradation and 
disorganization. 

A new era began with that wonderful opening out of 
the world to western enterprise that marked the period 
of the great navigators of Spain and Portugal. To the 
latter country fell the opening up of the Far East. In the 
new evangelization of India the Franciscans of Portugal 
were the pioneers. The first band of missionaries reached 
India in 1500, and before the year had closed Father 
Peter de Covilhao, the protomartyr of the later Indian 
missions, was put to death while preaching the faith, 

To Portugal—now, alas, so sadly fallen—belongs the 
high honor of having organized the work of the Indian 
missions as a first contern of the kingdom in its relations 
with the East. It was at the request of the King of 
Portugal that St. Francis Xavier was sent to India in 
1540, and for many a year after that date every fleet 
that sailed from Lisbon for the East conveyed a band 
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of missionaries, many of whom had been educated at 
the royal expense in the universities of Coimbra and 
Evora. In acknowledgment of this practical zeal for 
the missions the Holy See conferred on the Portuguese 
crown wide-reaching rights of patronage over the new 
churches of the Far East; Paul III established the Archi- 
episcopal see of Goa (1534) with the dignity of a Patri- 
archate, and later the sees of Cochin, Cranganore and 
Meliapore were established as Portuguese influence ex- 
tended to new territories. During the few years that he 
labored in India before going on to new conquests in 
Japan, St. Francis Xavier did a work that has in great 
part endured to this day. He completed the conversion 
of the Paravas of the Fishery Coast, founded the Chris- 
tianity of Ceylon, and made crowds of converts in the 
states of Cochin and Travancore. To this day the lands 
where he labored are among those where the largest 
number of native Christians are to be found. 

There is no other name so great as that of Xavier in 
the records of Catholicity in India, but amongst his Jesuit 
successors there were many whose story is too little 
known amongst us. Robert de’Nobili made the first con- 
verts among the Brahmans of Madura. He was the first 

‘European to discover the Sanskrit language and litera- 
ture, and to read the hitherto unknown sacred books of 
Hinduism. His successor, De Britto, after making 
thousands of converts, was martyred in the Marava coun- 
try. Later still the Jesuit Beschi wrote the Tembuvani, 
one of the three classical poems of Southern India. An- 
other Jesuit, Andrada, passed the Himalayas and re- 
vealed to Europe the unknown land of Tibet. Rudolph 
Aquaviva, afterwards martyred at Salsette, disputed with 
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the Mollahs before the Emperor Akbar.(1) Nor were 
the other missionary orders without their share in this 
new Indian harvest of souls. Franciscans, Barnabites, 
Carmelites, each had their field of fruitful labor. To 
the Carmelites was due the return of the old Syrian 
Christian communities of Malabar to Catholic unity an 
their renunciation of the errors of Nestorius. To this 
day the “Whitefriars” are the missionaries of Cochin 
and Travancore, the districts where the Christians of 
the Syrian rite are most numerous. They gave the 
Church of India great scholars as well as successful 
missionaries. It was a Carmelite—Paolino de San Bar- 
tolomeo—who wrote the first Sanskrit grammar in a 
European language, a work based on the native classical 
grammar of Panini. 

It is no wonder that with such laborers in the field, so 
many successes won, there were hopes of a speedy con- 
version of India. But these bright hopes were doomed 
to. disappointment. The eighteenth century, one of the 
darkest periods in the history of the Church, a time of 
widespread apostasy, coldness of faith and laxity of prac- 
tice in so many countries, with its tale of persecution and 
trial for the Church, was a period of woeful decline for 
the missions of India. The power of Portugal was al- 
ready on the wane, Holland was taking the lead in mari- 


(1) He was the “Christian priest Redif” named in the story 
of Akbar’s life, the Akbar-namah—as a friend of the great Sultan 
and the representative of Christianity in the public disputations 
between teachers of various religions held at his Court. Hunter 
(The India Empire, 1st edition, p. 239) says that the native 
writer, in his record of the disputation, “gives him the best of 
the argument.” 
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time enterprise in the Far’ East, and where the Dutch 
obtained a footing the missionaries were expelled and 
the native Catholics cruelly persecuted. 

Then an unworthy successor of the King who had sent 
Xavier to India suppressed the Society of Jesus through- 
out the Portuguese dominions. With the warfare against 
the Church in Europe, that culminated in the outbreak of 
the great Revolution in the closing years of the century, 
the supply of missionaries was almost entirely cut off. 
Wars in India and the persecuting policy of native princes 
completed the destruction of the missions and the faith 
disappeared from whole provinces. Tippoo Sahib, the 
Sultan of Mysore, during the years when he was the 
master of Southern India, adopted a policy of breaking 
up the Christian communities, deporting the people in 
isolated groups to pagan districts, and forcibly repressing 
all Catholic worship. Left without priests, the people 
baptized their children and met for prayers at times, but 
the life of an Indian generation is comparatively short, 
and soon in wide regions the knowledge of Catholicity 
was a waning tradition of the past. At Goa a consider- 
able number of native and half-caste Catholics were kept 
together under the Portuguese secular clergy, but with 
a low standard of education and practice. The Syrian 
Rite Christians of Travancore and Cochin were min- 
istered to by a few Carmelites and native priests. The 
fisher folk of the Parava district, descendants of St. 
Francis Xavier’s converts, also held fast to the faith. In 
the Madura district there was another large group of 
Christian families, but here in the first years of the 
nineteenth century, Protestant missionaries formed the 
nucleus of the English church of Tinnevelly and Ramnad 
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out of groups of villagers who were the descendants of 
Catholics, but had lost all but a vague knowledge of the 
faith. 

In India, as in China, only the wreckage of once pros- 
perous missions remained, when at last in 1836 Gregory 
XVI took in hand the reorganization of the missions of 
the Far East, erected a number of Apostolic Vicariates, 
and sent the first band of Jesuit missionaries to their old 
field of labor in the Madura district. But then there 
began a time of new trials and difficulties. The Portu- 
guese Government protested that the establishment of the 
new Vicariates and the sending of bishops and mission- 
aries to India without her cooperation and direction was 
a violation of the Padroado—the old right of patronage 
granted by the Holy See to the Portuguese kings. It 
was in vain that it was pointed out that these privileges 
had been granted when Portugal was not only the 
dominant European power in India, but also ready to 
undertake in return the education of priests for the mis- 
sions, their transit to the East, and the support of the 
missions establishments. The Patriarch of Goa put him- 
self at the head of a schism in India. He declared that 
the Vicars Apostolic were intruders, and in order to pre- 
vent them from taking possession of old mission churches, 
long abandoned, he ordained as priests numbers of 
Goanese young men who were deficient alike in moral 
training and theological learning. In many places vio- 
lent attacks were organized against the new missions. 
In others vexatious law-suits were begun against the mis- 
sionaries in the Indian courts. It was not till 1857 that 
the first step towards ending the schism was made by a 
Convention concluded between the Holy See and _ the 
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Portuguese Government. But even after this date there 
were local troubles arising from the divided jurisdiction 
that placed some of the Catholics under the jurisdiction 
of the Goanese Patriarchate and the rest under the Vicars 
Apostolic. 

Meanwhile, during these years of trial, some progress 
had been made. The “Second Spring” of the Catholic 
Church in India had begun. At the outset the mission- 
aries were very few, and the conditions of life in India, 
the lack of all the devices and the practical experience 
that have now made work in the tropics so much safer for 
the European, resulted in their numbers being thinned each 
year by sickness and death. But gradually the remnants 
of the old mission congregations were gathered into the 
new organizations and instructed; the first converts were 
made, catechists were trained, schools and churches were 
built, and with the growth of the work new vicariates 
were erected, until during the Pontificate of Pius IX a 
network of mission organization extended over the whole 
of India—strongest in the south, but not without flourish- 
ing communities of Christians even in the north. At 
the same time good progress was being made in the. 
Buddhist lands of Burma and Ceylon, the latter'a Crown 
Colony, the former in the first years of this period for 
the most part a pagan kingdom, but all of it annexed to 
India as a result of the war of 1885. A million and a 
half of native Christians were under allegiance to the 
Holy See, when on September 1, 1886, Leo XIII pub- 
lished the Bull erecting the Hierarchy in India. 

The progress made by the missions justified the step, 
but it was taken largely with a view to put an end to 
difficulties that had arisen from the double jurisdiction 
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established by the Concordat with Portugal in 1857. A 
second Concordat was negotiated in January, 1886, by 
which the old Padroado was abolished, and the jurisdic- 
tion of the Patriarch df Goa was limited in India to the 
Goanese territory and the suffragan sees of Cochin, 
Cranganore and Meliapore.(1) The Bull of September 
1st then erected the existing vicariates into the sees of the 
new hierarchy. Burma was left out of the arrangement, 
its three vicariates remaining as before. Ceylon was 
placed under the jurisdiction of an Archbishop with his 
see at Colombo and bishoprics at Kandy and Jaffna. In 
India itself archbishoprics were created at Calcutta, 
Agra, Madras, Bombay, Verapoly and Pondicherry, the 
Patriarch of Goa, holding the dignity of Primate, in 
recognition of the historic importance of his see. In all 
there were twenty-five dioceses with eight archbishoprics 
amongst them,(2) the number of these being based, it 
would seem, rather upon the extent of territory in ques- 
tion than on the total number of the episcopate. 

The first Council of the Indian episcopate was held at 
Allahabad in February, 1887. One result of its delibera- 








(1) The Patriarch of Goa has also jurisdiction over the Bishop 
of Macao, the only remaining Portuguese possession in China, 
and over the Portuguese colony of Mozambique in Africa. 

(2) A ninth archbishopric—that of Simla—was created by 
Pius X, by a decree dated September 13, 1910. The new arch- 
diocese was formed by taking certain districts from the arch- 
diocese of Agra and the diocese: of Lahore. Father Anselm 
Kenealy, for some time Provincial of the Capuchins in England, 
was appointed the first Archbishop, and was consecrated at Rome 
on the New Year’s Day of 1911. The new ecclesiastical province 
of Simla includes the archbishopric, the diocese of Lahore, and 
the Apostolic Prefecture of Cashmere and Kafiristan. 
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tions was the erection of two vicariates for the Catholics 
of the Syrian Rite in the south. Decrees were drawn up 
regulating the methods to be adopted in fulfilling the 
double task of the Church in Ifidia and Ceylon—the care 
of the existing Christian communities and the evangeliza- 
tion of the millions of Hindus, Buddhists and Moham- 
medans. 

An Indian missionary diocese necessarily differs in its 
organization from a diocese in Europe. Here in the 
West the secular clergy are in charge of most or all of the 
parishes—the members of religious orders and congre- 
gations are their auxiliaries, often doing no regular 
parochial work. But with the exception of Goa, Damaan 
and Madras, every diocese in India has grown up out of 
a mission district evangelized by one or other of the 
religious orders, and the members of this order, mostly 
Europeans, do the greater part of the work. The native 
secular clergy are their auxiliaries.. In most of the dio- 
ceses that are also native priests belonging to the reli- 
gious orders in charge of the mission, but it is recognized 
that on the increase of the secular clergy depends the 
harvest of the future. The normal condition of affairs 
—still in a far off future—would be an organization of 
parishes under native priests—with the religious Orders 
aiding them by educational and missionary work, as in 
the Catholic countries of Europe. It had been recognized 
from the first that in the creation of a native clergy lay 
the hope of India’s future from the Catholic point of 
view, and the letters of Leo XIII and Pius X on the sub- 
ject only gave a new impetus to a movement that was 
already in existence. Every Indian diocese has its semi- 
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nary for native students, and the number of priests in- 
creases each year. 

It is, as a rule, through native helpers that the 
European missionary makes converts. Each mission has 
its organization of trained native catechists. These are 
generally approached by inquirers who would hesitate to 
visit a priest; they are entrusted with the instruction of 
the converts under the supervision of the missionary of 
their district, and in places where no priest is permanently 
stationed they also read prayers in the village chapel when 
he is absent and further act as school teachers. 

When I speak of village chapels the reader must not 
make a mental picture of such a church as is to be found 
even in the poorest of our Catholic country parishes at 
home. In the cities of India the Catholics have many fine 
churches, and a few in country towns. But as a rule the 
chapel of an Indian village is a very humble structure. 
Often it is little better than a native hut—walls of sun- 
dried clay built in between the rough wooden posts that 
support the roof of palm leaves, with a bank of hardened 
earth on which to place the altar stone. When Mass is 
said the chapel is decorated by hanging red and white 
stuff on its walls, and perhaps attempting some rudely 
artistic devices with tinsel and bright paper. Sticklers 
for correct ritual arrangements will be pleased to hear 
that there is generally a baldachino. It is indeed almost 
a necessity. But it is made up of a piece of colored cloth 
stretched over the altar on four poles, to prevent spiders, 
insects or even a stray snake dropping on to the altar. 

It is a tradition with Protestant writers to attribute the 
success of the Catholic missions in Southern India especi- 
ally to “the effect of the gorgeous ceremonial of the 
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Roman Church.” But with sanctuaries like these recall- 
ing the poverty of the cave at Bethlehem, stately cere- 
monial display is clearly an impossibility. As to what 
can be done on a special occasion take this extract from 
a letter I received a few years ago from one of my 
correspondents in the Madura mission: 

“On Sunday I am going to bless my chapel. One 
church has lent me an old cope, from another I have 
borrowed two wooden candlesticks. Pére Selvam has 
given me twelve wax candles, and the Christians of 
Udanandi will not only come over and sing the music of 
the Mass, but will bring me a thurible and a holy water 
sprinkler. So the chapel will be blessed and I shall sing 
my first Mass in it.” 

So far from stately churches and elaborate ceremonial 
being a factor in the numerous conversions in the country 
districts the real state of affairs is that the wretched 
poverty and mean surroundings of the village churches 
are an obstacle to conversions and unfavorably impress 
the native mind. They hear that the Catholics believe 
these miserable shanties are during the time of Christian 
worship the dwelling-place of God, and they wonder why 
if this is so the Catholics do not erect, if not elaborate 
buildings like the mosque and pagoda, at least somcthing 
better than the mud-built shed. We, of course, see in 
this poverty a repetition of the divine condescension of 
Bethlehem and Nazareth, but even with this explanation 
in our minds all who have a zeal for the missions of India 
cannot help at times wishing that even a fraction of the 
money lavished on our churches in Europe, sometimes in 
mere temporary decoration, could be used to make these 
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village chapels a little more outwardly fit for the high 
purposes to which they are dedicated. 

If the village church is often so very different from 
what we in Europe associate with the name, so the work 
of the missionary in an Indian country district does not 
correspond to the popular idea of a preacher of the faith 
among the heathen. Many people picture the Jesuit or 
I'ranciscan missionary from Europe sallying out into 
the crowd in the market-place or before the temple, and, 
crucifix in hand, proclaiming the good tidings to the 
crowd, or, like St. Francis among the Paravas, passing 
from village to village ringing his bell to gather a con- 
gregation. In India the missionary, as a rule, preaches 
only to the converted. He has for his field of work not 
a parish, but a district, often of great extent, containing 
perhaps fifty or even eighty villages. In the more Cath- 
olic regions of the south there are a few examples of 
villages where nearly all are converts and the descendants 
of converts, where there is a resident priest, and the 
Angelus bell rings morning, noon, and night. But in 
most districts the Catholics are groups of families in each 
village into which the faith has penetrated. They are a 
scattered flock, and the missionary’s first duty is to visit 
them, say Mass and minister the Sacraments to them, 
strengthen them in the faith, see that their practice corre- 
sponds to their profession, and that their children are 
baptized and trained to be good Catholics. If this can be 
done each group of Catholics becomes a centre of light 
to the surrounding paganism, and the Hindus themselves 
come to the catechist or missionary to ask questions, and 
so converts are made. With this system—and no other 
could give better results—the missionary must be a 
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traveler, moving about his district continually, generally 
in a covered ox-cart, which is his house on wheels. Here 
is an extract from a letter of a missionary in the South 
describing his method of travel: 

“My cart serves as my room while I am on the move. 
I pass days and nights in it. There I sleep, say my 
prayers, or read, in the midst of all manner of shaking 
and jolting. I can tell you that there is not a spot in the 
little place of which I have not tested the solidity with 
my head or my shoulders. If you were to see me start- 
ing on one of my journeys you would have some idea of 
the quantity of baggage one has to get into this machine. 
On the seats I put my bedding, made up of a mat and 
a rug. There is a box containing all that is required for 
Mass and the Sacraments of Baptism and Extreme Unc- 
tion. A little case, which in France I would call my 
desk, holds my writing materials and a small sum of 
money. Then there are my umbrella, my lantern of 
bright tin, and a few odds and ends. You must remem- 
ber that in some of the best of the village shops one can 
not find even a box of matches; this will help you to 
understand how careful one must be in one’s preparations 
before starting. As for provisions, one can find almost 
anywhere fowls, eggs, rice and curry. Beyond this you 
can not get much in the country. In some cases the 
Christians are able to put a miserable room at one’s dis- 
posal, but in others there is not a corner to be had. 
Often the cart is the best lodging. This is why one takes 
on the journey some plates and cooking utensils stowed 
away under the seats, with some provisions.” 

During his stay at each village the missionary says 
Mass, administers the Sacraments, visits the sick, 
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preaches, meets inquirers presented by the local catechist, 
tests and helps to complete the instruction of the cate- 
chumens, and admits those who are ready for it to Bap- 
tism. This is the round of work that goes on from year 
to year, with no startling events to mark an epoch in it, 
unless indeed one counts as such the extra strain of 
work and the danger of a visitation of cholera, or the 
relief efforts that have to be undertaken after a bad 
season or a local storm and inundation. 

In the cities and large towns the work is less lonely, 
and in these there is often a European colony including 
some Catholics. Or it may be the officers or men of an 
Irish regiment help to swell the congregation. In such 
places, too, there may be a convent of European nuns to 
direct the girls’ schools and look after various charitable 
undertakings, and a college or high school. In the col- 
leges many of the pupils will be non-Christians, but their 
education will at least help to break down prejudices 
against Catholic teaching. 

And now comes the question of results. We may say 
that the first thirty years of the Indian Missions, after 
the beginning of the reorganization under Gregory XVI, 
were a time when the efforts of the missionaries were 
devoted chiefly to gathering together and strengthening 
in the faith the remnant of the old Catholic congrega- 
tions. It was a period of reconstruction. Converts were 
indeed made, but the steady flow of conversions could 
only be looked for after this preliminary work was done. 
Since then there has been remarkable progress. The 
results of the Government census, as well as the reports 
of the vicariates and dioceses, show an unceasing growth 
in the numbers of the Catholics of India. They are most 
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numerous in Southern India and Ceylon, the lands of the 
Tamul races. In the Aryan lands of the north they are 
a scattered flock, and large districts are still almost un- 
touched. 

At the beginning of 1887, the year of the establishment 
of the Indian hierarchy, the numbers of the Catholics 
were as follows, according to the returns published in the 
Madras Catholic Directory: 


India (exclusive of Goa and the Portuguese 





PRSEOIONS) > oct ds Gcsaw arsehiwxewies 989,381 
REIGN 56 Wisin be sa haeuka was ada ahanees 207,692 
The three vicariates of Burma.............. 27,354 

PONE oa ces twaes tenses ie liees 1,224,427 


The general totals supplied by the Indian Government 
Census of 1911 may be taken to represent the situation 
twenty-four years after the establishment of the hier- 
archy. The figures added for Ceylon are those of the 
diocesan statistics. The island is not under the Indian 
Government : 


Census or INpIA (INCLUDING BURMA), 1911 


Native Catholics of the Latin rite........ 1,394,000 
Native Catholics of the Syrian rite........ 413,142 
Eurasian and European Catholics......... 97,144 

Se ee ee Re me 1,904,286 
Ceylon (Catholics, mostly native)......... 322,163 


Total for India and Ceylon... 2,226,449 


In this, as in the preceding estimate, the Catholics of 
Goa and the minor Portuguese possessions are not in- 
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cluded.(1) The Goanese statistics are not very reliable, 
for the figures given by different authorities vary largely. 
But the total number of Catholics, mostly natives or of 
the mixed Eurasian race, may be set down as -about 
300,000. This would bring the total number of Catholics 
in India and Ceylon up to about two and a half millions. 

In measuring the progress of the last quarter of a 
century we may omit the figures for Goa, simplifying 
our calculation by supposing that these are fairly con- 
stant. This will, if anything, diminish, and certainly will 
not exaggerate, the total increase shown. 

Comparing then the figures already given for 1887 
and 1911, we have this striking result: 


Increase in India (including Burma)..... 987,821 
TRGFORSE 10 “COPGR: o6 ss ssc ccc ecndanede sas 114,201 


EQUA WCTORBO: nocd cw wlcasiess 1,102,022 


This represents an increase of ninety per cent. on the 
total of 1887. The increase of population is greater in 
the Christian communities than among the pagans, but 
even allowing for this, an increase of thirty per cent. 
would be a liberal allowance for this element in the cal- 
culation. There is no immigration. On the contrary, 
there is some loss in the emigration of numbers of the 
Tamul Catholics of the south as coolie laborers to various 

(1) The Portuguese administration carried out a census in 
December, 1910, and supplied the results to the Indian Govern- 
ment, but no statistics of religions in the Goanese territory are 
included in the general analysis of religious statistics issued in the 
summary of the Indian Census, which covers only British terri- 
tory and the native states of British India. 
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tropical countries. There may possibly have been some 
under-estimating of numbers in the figures supplied by 
the Vicariates at the end of 1886, though missionaries 
are not usually supposed to err in this way. But allow- 
ing for all these possible elements in the comparison, the 
figures are such that an immense number of conversions 
is the only possible explanation of this increase of the 
Catholic population. . 

Manifold progress is also shown by the diocesan sta- 
tistics. Take for instance the diocese of Trichinopoly. 
On the eve of the restoration of the hierarchy the Vicari- 
ate of Madura reported the number of the Catholics as 
166,157. When the Vicariate became the Diocese of 
Trichinopoly, a portion of it which contained a large 
Christian population was detached and assigned to the 
Diocese of Meliapore. But though the present diocese 
contains less territory than the old Vicariate, last year’s 
returns show that its Catholic population is now 254,966. 
In the preceding twelve months there had been 1,854 
baptisms of adult converts. 

3ut these figures only represent one aspect of the 
recent progress of our Indian Missions. In 1866 the 
Madura Vicariate had 7,260 children in its schools. The 
diocese has now 20,000. In 1886 there were 53 European 
missionaries and 26 native priests, with 7 students in the 
seminary. In 1912 there were 130 European mission- 
aries and 49 native priests. There were 26 students in 
the seminary for the formation of the native clergy, and 
52 scholastics and novices (mostly natives) in the Jesuit 
novitiate and house of studies. Among the 27 lay- 
Brothers of the Jesuit mission 22 were natives. There 
were 37 members of the native Congregation of the 
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Sacred Heart, an Order of men devoted to education. 
There were 262 nuns of various Orders, engaged in the 
direction of a number of educational and charitable in- 
stitutions. 

But even this increase in the number of workers still 
leaves the mission, like every other in India, seriously 
under-staffed for the work to be done. In many districts, 
after allowing for the necessary deductions for sickness 
and invaliding through age, the missionaries barely suffice 
for the necessary ministrations to the Catholics, and have 
little time for any direct efforts at evangelizing the sur- 
rounding heathendom. Here, as in China, it is only the 
relative cheapness of the living under native conditions 
and the self-denying lives of the missionaries that make 
it possible to accomplish so much on limited resources. 
Alms for the missions produce, thanks to these condi- 
tions, relatively larger results than the same sum would 
produce in Europe or America. A native catechist who 
gives all his time to the work is paid about 15s. a month: 
Some of the village catechists receive much less and 
partly support themselves by manual work. The educa- 
tion of a boy in one of the preparatory schools or “minor 
seminaries” of the south costs £6 a year. When as a 
young man he goes on to his direct studies for the priest- 
hood in the Great Seminary, the cost is only about £14 
a year. Many a village church has been built and 
equipped in a way that makes it the pride of its Catholic 
congregation for from £20 to £30. Very many have cost 
less. 

The need of the missions may be summed up thus— 
more priests, more catechists, more school teachers. In 
Southern India, as in China, the fields are white for the 
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harvest. The north is still for the most part in the 
pioneering stage. 

There are more English and Irish priests in India than 
in China, but they are not many, and it would be a gain 
if the numbers were largely increased. English has be- 
come the common language of educated natives, to such an 
extent that it is that of the Indian National Congress, and 
of some of the most widely circulated organs of the native 
press. It is to India what Latin was to medieval Europe. 
But most of the missionaries come from Continental 
Europe. Thus, for instance, in the _ ecclesiastical 
Provinces of Agra and Simla in the north all the dioceses 
are assigned to Capuchins of the Italian, French, Belgian 
and Tyrolese Provinces of the Order. The only excep- 
tion is the Vicariate of Cashmere and Kafiristan, which is 
being evangelized by the missionaries of St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Mill Hill. The Pelgian Jesuits supply workers to 
the Archdiocese of Calcutta, and German, French, and 
Italian Jesuits form the majority of the missionary body 
in the four dioceses of the Province of Bombay. The 
Fathers of the Paris Seminaire des Missions Etrangéres 
are the missionaries of the five dioceses of the Province 
of Pondicherry and the three Vicariates -of Burma. 
Spanish Carmelites man the missions of Verapoly, and 
Belgian Carmelites those of Quilon. Ceylon, where the 
Catholics now form an important element in the popula- 
tion, contained three dioceses when the hierarchy was 
established. There are now five. The Archdiocese of 
Colombo and the Diocese of Jaffna are assigned to the 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate, Kandy to the Benedictines, 
Galle to French Jesuits, and Trincomalee to Jesuits of 
the Belgian Province. 
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Irom time to time there are large accessions of con- 
verts in particular districts. Thus more than a quarter 
of a century ago the Belgian missionaries received in a 
few years more than 20,000 natives into the Church in the 
Chota Nagpore district, a single missionary converting 
many thousands of them. A few years ago in the 
Trichinopoly diocese in one year in a small group of 
villages 600 adults asked for instruction without ever 
having been directly approached by priest or catechist. 
But the normal course of events is the steady increase 
of converts, as the growth of the Catholic communities 
in-town and village form centres of examples and attrac- 
tion for their non-Christian neighbors, and at the same 
time conversion becomes less an act that will isolate the 
convert from all friendly dealings with men of his own 
race. It is this isolation of the convert from so much 
of the life of the people that makes the pioneering stage 
of a mission in India-a peculiarly difficult time. Once 
that stage is passed one can look for a continual increase 
in the number of conversions. Of the Indian missions 
one may safely say—to sum up—that far greater results 
have been obtained than even the most sanguine looked 
for fifty years ago, and the outlook is distinctly hopeful. 
—The Month, September, 1913. 
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Lourdes and Its Miracles 


This has been a notable year for the wonder-working 
shrine of Lourdes. It has been more than ordinarily 
fruitful in miraculous manifestations at the Pyrenean 
grotto where, in 1855, the Virgin Mother announced to a 
peasant girl: “I am the Immaculate Conception”; and 
it has seen a further seal attached to the apparitions and 
the wonders they inaugurated in the declaration of Pope 
Pius X that the then humble witness is now the Vener- 
able Mary Bernard Soubirous, rendered eligible by the 
holiness of her life for the highest honors the Church 
awards its heroic dead. To Catholics the Decree of the 
Holy Father is most gratifying; for in the formal pro- 
nouncement that prima facie evidence has been estab- 
lished for the heroicity of Sister Mary Bernard of 
Nevers, formerly Bernadetta Soubirous’ of Lourdes, 
they recognize that the wondrous story has been rounded 
into complete and satisfying symmetry; that the light of 
Mary’s countenance, settling in the soul of the child it 
blessed, had lighted her through a life of sanctity and 
sacrifice to the blessedness of lasting vision; and that 
through all her days of girlhood and womanhodd, from 
the vision of Lourdes in 1858 to the vision of Nevers in 
1879, she remained a perfect witness. 

The miracles of 1913 have had deeper interest for our 
non-Catholic friends. The cables have reported them at 
greater length than in previous years, and important 
secular journals have deemed them worthy of comment. 
This was due perhaps to the attention arrested by the 
325 
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Irish National Pilgrimage of over 4,000 persons, for no 
notice was taken of the recurrence at the same time of the 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius in response to 
the prayers of the people, a marvel for which, with the 
variations of weight and volume during and after lique- 
faction, science has failed to account. These are matters 
that the world would fain ignore, for any supernatural 
interposition that would shake it from its ways is un- 
comfortable; but the sudden transformation of a living 
person, who is known to thousands, from a state of in- 
curable disease to complete and buoyant health cannot 
be altogether overlooked. 

It is interesting to compare the different attitudes of 
Catholics and non-Catholics towards this and similar 
phenomena. The Catholic considers only the fact. He 
wants to be sure that disease and cure were real, that the 
malady was under the circumstances irremovable by 
natural causes, that the cure did transcend the powers of 
nature and was permanent. This ascertained by the 
ordinary laws of evidence, the Catholic is ready and even 
glad to pronounce the fact a miracle. Miracles do not 
astonish nor greatly surprise him. He believes thor- 
oughly in the sacred Scripture, all of it, and in the 
teachings of the Catholic Church, all of them; he knows 
that Christ wrought miracles and promised His repre- 
sentatives even greater miracles, and that every age has 
witnessed the miraculous. He knows that God’s arm is 
as strong and His Heart as kind as in Judean days, and 
rather expects like manifestations ; hence he feels no sur- 
prise when miracles occur—unless perhaps that they do 
not occur often. He deems it no more wonderful to 
find a dying man restored to health in an instant than 
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to find a million human beings made perfect in a year. 


To him any exercise of God's power, however extraor- 
dinary, is credible, and if there is evidence he believes it. 
The following is part of a dialogue that took place re- 
cently between a clever skeptic and a Catholic layman 
of average education: 

Skeptic: You surely don’t believe in the Jonah story? 

Catholic: Of course I do, every bit of it. If there 
was one miracle in the old Testament that I’d believe 
more than another, ‘twould be just that; Christ con- 
firmed it. And I'd believe it just as easily if instead of 
the whale swallowing Jonah, Jonah swallowed the whale. 
Surely the God who had power to make the bodies of 
both, has power to enlarge or contract them or expand 
their swallowing capacities? All I want is to have His 
word for it. 

The controversy passed to the Resurrection. The 
skeptic descanted on the diverse perfections of the human 
body, on the physical and chemical changes it undergoes 
in decomposition, and asked: “Is it possible to believe that 
the billions and trillions of all time will in an instant 
spring into perfect being from their scattered dust.” The 
reply was instant: “Why not? He who made them out 
of dust, can remake them out of dust? Each needs om- 
nipotent power, and Omnipotence works in a second as 
easily as in an age. How I don’t know, but He has said 
‘twill happen, and that settles it.” 

For the Catholic, God’s word settles everything, but not 
for those who are sure neither of its possession nor of its 
finalitv. Whatever other powers Protestantism may grant 
to the Omnipotent, it is bound to deny Him the exercise 
of the miraculous. The denial of modern miracles is ab- 
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solutely essential to the very existence of Protestantism. 
Soon after its inception Cardinal Fisher replied to Luther : 
Show us your miracles. You say Rome has fallen from 
truth, that its religion is false, and that you alone have 
the truth. The Apostles proved their truths by miracles ; 
the martyrs, the missionaries, the Saints, all loyal children 
of Rome, have wrought miracles, even to this day. Where 
are yours? If God works miracles for Rome and none 
for you, Rome has the truth, and you belong to the Father 
of Lies. 

3ut Luther had no miracles to show ; neither had Zwin- 
glius, nor Calvin, nor Cranmer, nor Knox, nor a single 
one of their heirs in any land in the four centuries of 
Protestant life. Meanwhile Rome was claiming an un- 
broken continuity of miracles for its saintly children and 
under its patronage, and claims it yet. It continued its 
canonizations, for which complete and undoubted miracles 
were an essential condition ; and its missionaries and other 
saintly men continued to supply them. If Protestanti-m 
admitted that, it admitted that God was a direct and con- 
stant witness to Catholic Truth; that while to itself, the 
foe and rival claimant of Rome, He gave no sign what- 
soever, the Author of all Truth, by the continuous and 
extraordinary exercise of His Omnipotence, gave Divine 
sanction to the aims and claims of the Catholic Church, 
That admitted, Protestantism had no ground to stand on; 
hence Rome must be filched of its miracles, and as the 
facts were frequently proof against denial or criticism, 
the basis must be cut from under them, 

It was then and therefore that Protestantism invented 
the theory, unwarranted by Scripture or history, that 
miraculous manifestations ceased with the Apostles, or at 
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some period thereafter sufficiently remote from Protest- 
ism to explain its barrenness of miracles. It is curious 
and even amusing to observe Paley’s painful elaboration 
of this theory in his “Analogy,” and how it forces him to 
meet Overwhelming evidence for the miracles of St. 
Francis Xavier and others by such pleas as remoteness 
of time or place, and lack of sufficient motive or need, as 
if he knew the mind of the Omniscient. But the theory 
continued to be developed until the notion and the very 
word miracle became abhorrent to the Protestant mind. 
As the limitation of revealed truth to the Scriptures only 
resulted in the denial of all revelation, so the limitation 
of the miraculous to Apostolic times resulted in the denial 
of all miracles. Hence Protestants, to-day, and the more 
numerous class that inherits from Protestantism only its 
denials, are in no mood to accept the miraculous. On 
this point they are at one with the skeptic, and were they 
logical it would set them at one with him on all points. 
Formerly the attested cases were naturalized by the 
magic of “suggestion,” and the more religious minded, 
especially among Episcopalians, stressed the sufferer’s 
attitude of “expectancy” in our Lord’s day as well as ours, 
forgetting in their haste to eliminate or lessen the super- 
natural, that at least the dead and demented could not be 
benefited by expectancy. But in Lourdes this theory has 
broken down. Expectancy was never known to cure a 
broken leg, nor tuberculous limb, nor blindness, nor can- 
cer, nor leprosy, nor deaf-mutism, nor cerebral paralysis, 
nor any disease that requires an instant reconstruction of 
bone, cell, tissue and organs that nature takes years to 
supply. Least of all can it do so instantly; yet all this 
has happened at Lourdes, and much of it within the last 
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few months. The cures attested by the Lourdes medical 
board and approved by over 3,000 physicians, many of 
them of international repute, exceed 4,000, and the num- 
ber of real cures not submitted to the Board is reckoned 
still larger. Of these less than one-twentieth were of 
nervous diseases, and from this fraction all cases amena- 
ble to suggestion were excluded. At the Lourdes Bureau. 
as in the Church processes of canonization, no cures of 
purely nervous diseases are admitted. The remainder, 
classified in 175 sub-titles under 17 general headings, in- 
clude nearly all the organic maladies known to humanity. 
And it must be remembered that they are entered as cures 
in the Lourdes records only when, some eight or ten 
months after the event, the history of the disease and the 
permanency of the cure have been verified. It is freely 
admitted that no skeptic could be more cautious and in- 
sistent than Doctors Boissarie and Cox and their aides 
in ruling out any cures that might be attributed to natural 
agency. 

In the face of these astounding facts, their number, 
publicity and continuance, the skeptics, who will not have 
a miracle because they will! not follow its logic, have re- 
adjusted their attitude. The medicinal property of Lourdes. 
water will no longer serve, for it has none; suggestion 
will not fit the organic cases, and in many it was not even 
possible to use it; nor can anything else known to science 
or experience be found to answer; hence they have re- 
course to “nature’s unknown laws’—which supposes that 
the Lourdes pilgrims have discovered these where scien- 
tists have failed, and that nature at Lourdes reverses the 
laws she enforces elsewhere. It seems clear that when 
they say nature they should know it is nature’s Master. 
When Christ reversed such laws in Judea the critics, who 
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would not have Christ nor His teachings, assigned various 
explanations for His miracles and, these failing, settled 
on Beelzebub. 

But many of these critics, and some who took active 
part in His crucifixion, finally yielded to the evidence. It 
has so happened at Lourdes. Hundreds who went to 
mock or criticize have stayed to pray, and not a few of 
them are among its most active and zealous officials. 
Thousands have been won from heresy and infidelity by 
its wonders, and tens of thousands have been strength- 
ened in the Faith. It would seem that as Heaven selected 
an illiterate peasant girl of Domremy to save the national 
life of her people, so it made an illiterate peasant girl of 
Lourdes instrumental in reawakening to spiritual life 
peoples in whom faith and spirituality had been deadened 
by four centuries of heresy and pride. How this has beer 
effected, particularly in its latest instances, is preeminently 
the lesson that a million pilgrims go annually to learn at 
its shrine. 

Lourdes is primarily a manifestation of Faith, in which 
the frequent recurrence of miraculous cures, marvelous 
though they be, is but an incident. Catholics in all 
ages have been wont to make pilgrimages to the holy 
places that had been hallowed by the presence or special 
beneficence of Christ, His Mother or His Saints; and 
while they sometimes sought relief of physical ailments, 
their main purpose was, through prayer and penance in the 
shadow of the supernatural, to obtain the cure and ransom 
of their souls, and the souls of their friends and people 
and of all the living and dead; and always to do honor 
to God. The Lourdes’ pilgrims inherit the same spirit. 
Cardinal Logue announced that the Irish National Pil- 
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grimage was intended as “a testimony to the faith, piety 
and devotion of Irish Catholics and a demonstration of 
the tender love for the Holy Mother of God which has 
been ever a cherished tradition of Catholic Ireland”; 
and addressing from the Grotto of Lourdes the invalids 
ranged in front of him and the thousands of pilgrims 
from all nations, he said not a word of physical benefits, 
but declared that they had come for the glory of God 
and the spiritual good of themselves and their land and 
people, to thank Holy Mary Immaculate for her aid in 
keeping their Faith unbroken in the battles of the past, 
and to ask her in the battles of the future to keep them 
and their nation unstained of heresy and sin. 

This is quite at variance with the non-Catholic concept 
of the activities of Lourdes, about which secular journal- 
ists have spread many misconceptions. These imply that 
practically all the pilgrims are crippled or diseased and 
go for physical benefits only ; that those of them who are, 
or think they are, cured, owe their temporary betterment 
to the exaltation produced by the religious enthusiasm 
of the environment; and that the greater number return 
disillusioned and discontented to their homes; and much 
eloquent pathos is lavished on their misery. Not one of 
these statements is founded on fact. Of the million peo- 
ple that visit Lourdes annually but a very small fraction 
are invalids. Among the 4,000 Irish pilgrims there were 
but about two hundred sick, and still less in the larger 
French pilgrimage that preceded it. People go to Lourdes 
to pray, to atone, to witness to God's wonders, and 
achieve spiritual health; comparatively few for physical 
relief. 

As to suggestion, we have already shown that the 
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cases to which it is applicable are never recorded as 
cures at the Medical Bureau; but the fact is, and it is a 
marvelous one, that the suggestion which psychothera- 
pists recognize does not operate at Lourdes. The medical 
application of suggestion is extremely limited under any 
circumstances. It can cure no nervous diseases that have 
produced, or are produced by, existing organic lesions, 
only those that are purely nervous in nature and origin; 
and though it would seem that the enthusiasm of the 
multitude, the exaltation of faith and hope at Lourdes, 
would greatly influence such maladies, there is no record 
of their cure. Bérillon and Bernheim, the masters of 
hypnotism and suggestion, have admitted that the cures 
effected, involving the reconstruction of dead tissue, were 
impossible to those agencies, and that whereas the 
supreme emotion aroused renders the conditions ideal, 
the special subjects of suggestion remain unaffected. The 
obvious conclusion was well expressed by an American 
physician, who was comparing the results at Lourdes 
with those of clinical institutions: “You have no sug- 
gestion at Lourdes, though you ought to have a great 
deal. The Blessed Virgin wants no mixture in her work; 
she removes the effects of all merely human intervention.” 

To the eye of faith the serene content of the invalids 
who return with wounds and sores uncured, is not less 
remarkable. They have found better than they sought: 
God has filled their hearts with assurance of eternal 
health. The reporter of the Dublin Jndependent found 
the uncured patients of the Irish pilgrimage “buoyed up 
with the spirit of having accomplished something very 
dear to their hearts.” To a poor old woman “who had 
not stirred hand or foot for years,” he said: 
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“IT suppose now you're a bit disappointed, going so 
far and coming back no better?” 

“Indeed you’re wrong, sir,” she answered. “We're all 
better in mind. There’s a great load off me heart, and 
I’m ready to go back again this minute, and if the Blessed 
Mother asks God to spare me I'll go every time I'm let.” 

She was typical of all: “From the blind, the lame, 
and the stricken I heard the same opinions in different 
words. Not one of discouragement or grumbling could 
I hear, and I have been amongst more than a hundred 
invalids this day.” It has been the universal experience 
of visitors to Lourdes. This healing of all hearts seems 
not less supernatural than the sudden rebuilding of 
organisms. Where are the human physicians who can 
invariably send away content and happy the patients they 
fail to cure? 

The reports of the latest pilgrimage, or indeed of any, 
will account for this strange content. The representa- 
tives of the London dailies are bewildered.not less by 
the religious manifestations than the marvelous cures 
they have witnessed. The Dublin writer enters better 
into the spirit of the scene. He pictures the Irish pro- 
cession, under the Flag of St. Patrick and the banners of 
twenty-seven sees, wending its way to the continuous 
chant of hymn and Rosary, the eminences and open 
spaces alive with people of many nations united in one 
song of faith. Thousands with heads bared to the broil- 
ing sun lift up their voices in pzans of praise—“then a 
hush as Jesus of Nazareth passed by,” borne to each in- 
valid one by one, and “fas you respond to the invocations 
you cannot hear your own voice in the tumultuous chorus 
of supplication.” At night the 20,000 flambeaux of the 
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pilgrims of Belgium, Brittany, Germany, Spain, Italy, 
Ireland, seem to paint in flame the billows of the “Ave! 
Ave!” that roll and crash over the hills and “stab your 
heart at every passionate shout.” Then the five hundred 
Masses at which all the pilgrims stream to the altar rails 
to receive their God, and the continuous murmur of 
prayer in many tongues, and again the solemn procession 
of the Blessed Sacrament at which in sonorous Credo 
the thousands of divers lands unite in thunderous pro- 
test of loyalty to Christ, to His Church, to His Mother, 
lift up all things of earth to the atmosphere of Heaven; 
and as the crowds disperse after each soul-stirring act 
of homage they gather in knots here and there around a 
pilgrim yesterday hopelessly diseased, to-day buoyant 
with exultant life. “Thinking it all over one knows now 
why all nations gather to this little wayside village,” 
and, as Father Bertrin puts it in his admirable book on 
Lourdes, why “from these burning hours of faith and 
great enthusiasm remains an afterglow which lights up 
the whole life that follows.” 

This “happy infection of a great piety” spreads far 
and fast, but, perhaps, more fruitfully contagious is the 
charity of Lourdes that infects high and low alike and 
makes them one. There refined ladies of society spend 
days and nights tending the wounds and caring for and 
comforting the sick and poor, and hundreds of young 
men of rank and distinction carry the sick on their 
shoulders or on stretchers, undress them, regardless of 
their sores, lift them gently to and from the baths, recon- 
vey them safely to their rooms, and day after day repeat 
the process. These are the brancardiers of Lourdes, 
who, like their sister workers, come at their own ex- 
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pense to place riches and elegance and grace at the ser- 
vice of disease and poverty for the love of God and 
Mary. Lovingly and humbly they do their work, the 
equals or servants of the lowliest. They are all volun- 
teers, and their numbers never fail the needs. It is a 
thrilling exhibition of Christian virtue that makes 
Lourdes a grand High School in the charity of 
Christ. 

The faith and piety and charity of Lourdes have won 
more souls than its miracles, or rather, have won their 
wills into submission to the evidence of their senses and 
the law of their minds. But the miracles have started 
the process. They have awakened France from infi- 
delity, are shaking it and the surrounding nations to the 
centre, and are calling to the skeptics and heretics of our 
time: The Christ of Galilee is among us. Those who have 
answered are innumerable, and their numbers grow as 
the news of its miracles, new and old, strikes hard on 
the ears of the world. And the world is forced to listen. 
The miracles are countless, covering the whole range of 
pathology, and attested by irrefragable testimony, but 
some are environed by circumstances that compel the 
attention and assent of the most obdurate. 

De Rudder, of Belgium, who was instantaneously 
cured of a broken suppurating leg, had been a protégé 
of an unbelieving Viscount, and had been treated with- 
out avail by many famous physicians. Two compound 
fractures and many suppurating sores of eleven years 
standing were healed, and 1% inch of bone supplied, 
in an instant. The man had asked Mary for only sufficient 
strength to support his family. He toiled for them in per- 
fect health till stricken by pneumonia twenty-three vears — 
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later. The evidence was complete at every stage. It 
converted the Viscount and the Protestant and free- 
thinking doctors, and many others; and the sight of that 
perfect limb, with the marks of the fractures and the 
new supply of bone, now on exhibition in Brussels, has 
been melting the skepticism of hundreds of lay and 
medical inquirers. The mendacities of Zola have drawn 
wor!d-wide attention to two marvelous cures that would 
have escaped notice otherwise, and the presence at 
Lourdes, as a brancardier, of Gabriel Gargam, whose 
body, broken in a railway wreck, gangrened, paralyzed 
and dying, was suddenly restored to perfect health—and 
with it his soul, for he was till then an unbeliever—has 
been an object lesson that brought many to the feet of 
God. The reading of these and other equally striking 
cures in the books of Bertrin and Boissarie have drawn 
thousands of visitors to Lourdes and spread its faith- 
giving influence through distant lands. 

Lourdes belongs no longer to one nation. The conti- 
nental countries have each set there a monument, and now 
Ireland has erected hers. A noble Celtic Cross, seventeen 
feet in height, cut from a block of Irish granite by an 
humble Irish workman, fittingly expresses her faith and 
devotion. Around the sculptured figure of the Crucified 
Redeemer are carved on twenty-one panels the fifteen 
Mysteries of the Rosary and the symbolism of Mary 
crushing the serpent, and Saints Patrick and Brigid and 
Columba, interlaced with Irish coils and spirals, and the 
inscriptions in Gaelic and French with Irish lettering: 
“An Humble Offering from the People of Erin to Mary 
Mother of Lourdes” ; and circling the apex, “Let us stand 
by the cross with Thee.” It was wrought as a free gift 
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to Mary by William Gaffney, of Waterford, who 
during five years of labor surmounted each problem of 
workmanship by telling his Rosary or following the Sta- 
tions of the Cross. It was unveiled on Irish Day, Feast 
of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, and among the first 
to run to it and kneel before it was a fresh young Irish 
girl, who the day before and for many years had been 
haggard, crippled, and hopelessly diseased. 

The pathos and publicity of Grace Maloney’s condi- 
tion and the shock of the startling contrast stirred the 
imagination of the journalists, but the Irish Cross looked 
down on numerous other cures that equally demanded the 
intervention of Omnipotence. Abstracting from these, 
Cardinal Logue declared that the lesson of the Pil- 
grimage of his people was the manifestation of Faith, 
received and given. It is the lesson of Lourdes. The 
standing miracle of the origin and the marvels and the 
spirit of Lourdes that draws the myriads to its shrine and 
fills them with the fire that burned in the disciples of 
Emmaus, is a sign set up before an incredulous and 
materialistic world that the Christ of Calvary and the 
Virgin of Nazareth are here, and that Faith is the one 
enduring fact that overmasters all. 

From America, October 4 and 11, 1913. 
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Decree of S. Congregation of Rites 


, 


Cause of Beatification and Canonization of the Ven. 
Marie-Bernard Soubirous of the Congregation of Sisters 
of Charity and Christian Doctrine of Nevers. 


Bernadette Soubirous, whose name is_ universally 
known, was born on January 7th, 1844, at Lourdes in 
the diocese of Tarbes, of honest and Christian parents, 
Frangois and Louise Castérot. Although tried by deli- 
cate and uncertain health, she won, it is said, the affection 
of all, both in her own house and in that of her nurse, 
by her modesty, obedience, and general goodness. Having 
declared, at the beginning of the year 1858, that the Im- 
maculate Mother of God had favored her with frequent 
apparitions and conversations at the Grotto of Massa- 
bielle, near the town of Lourdes, and had taught her the 
mysteries of the Most Holy Rosary, and her statements 
having brought great crowds to the Grotto, she was sub- 
jected to many contradictions and trials both from the 
representatives of the civil power and from the ecclesias- 
tical authorities. The latter, in order to establish the full 
truth regarding the apparitions and the words of the 
Blessed Virgin as reported by the child, examined her 
many times but without detecting in her accounts even 
the shadow of an untruth or a contradiction. The result 
was that the number of persons of both sexes who wished 
to see her increased to such an extent that the Curé 
Peyramale thought well to have the girl removed from 
the curiosity of visitors. Hence, in the same year, 1858, 
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at the instance of her Curé, she was admitted as pupil 
boarder at the hospice of the Sisters of Nevers, and here, 
on June 3rd, she made her first Communion with devo- 
tion and holy joy. She gave herself assiduously to the 
study of religion and of school subjects, and at the same 
time lavished care and consolation on the sick. During 
the year 1866, on the advice and by the authority of the 
Bishop of Nevers, she bade farewell to the Grotto of 
Massabielle and the hospice of the Sisters of Nevers, 
both very dear to her heart, and docile to the call on high 
she left them on July 7th to enter the noviciate of the 
same Sisters of Nevers. After assuming the habit and 
finishing her noviciate she made her profession on 
October 30th, 1867, under the name of Sister Marie- 
Bernard, and ten years later, on September 22d, 1878, 
she made her perpetual vows. A faithful observer of the 
Constitutions and of silence she never, it is said, asked 
for a dispensation from the rule, even though sick, and 
never went to the parlor except through obedience and for 
avery short time. She made it her delight to meditate on 
the mysteries of the Blessed Eucharist and on the Passion 
of our Lord, and to give proof of her filial devotion to the 
Immaculate Virgin. Finally, after having endured pro- 
longed infirmities and consecrated herself to the exercise 
of her offices, the asthma from which she had long suf- 
fered brought her to the brink of the grave, and after 
having received the Sacraments of the Church she died a 
holy death at Nevers, in the house of her Institute on 
on April 16th, 1879, at the age of 35 years. The reputa- 
tion for ‘sanctity which the Servant of God had acquired 
during her lifetime grew more vivid and widespread after 
her death, and opened the way for the informative inves- 
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tigation of the Ordinary. When the inquiry was termi- 
nated and the acts transmitted to the S. Congregation of 
Rites, all the canonical prescriptions having been fulfilled, 
at the instance of the Very Rev. Father Coperé, of the 
Society of Mary, Postulator of the Cause, and in view of 
the most respectful postulatory letters of several most 
Eminent Cardinals of Holy Roman Church, and of 
numerous Bishops, Chapters, Orders, Congregations, and 
illustrious persons, the most Eminent and Reverend Car- 
dinal Domenico Ferrata, in the place and stead of the 
most Eminent and Reverend Cardinal Joseph Calasanc- 
tius y Tuto, Ponent of the Cause, at the ordinary meeting 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites assembled in the 
Vatican on the date hereinafter mentioned, proposed for 
examination the following questions: Js the Commisssion 
to be signed for the Introduction of the Cause and for the | 
effect in question? And the most eminent and Rev- 
erend Fathers of the Sacred Rites, after having, on the 
report of the most Eminent Cardinal Pro-Ponent, heard 
orally and in writing the Rev. Father Alessandro Verde, 
Promoter of the Faith, and carefully considered every- 
thing, decided to answer: [n the affirmative, viz., that the 
Commission is to be signed, if it so please His Holiness.- 
August 5th, 1913. 

A report of this was then made to our most Holy 
Father Pope Pius X by the undersigned Secretary of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, and His Holiness, ratifying 
the rescript of the Sacred Congregation, was pleased to 
sign with his own hand the Commission of Introduction 
of the Cause of Beatification and Canonization of the 
Venerable Servant of God, Sister Marie-Bernard Soubir- 
ous, of the Society of Sisters of Charity and of Christian 
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Doctrine of Nevers, on the 13th of the same month and 


vear, 
Sepast, Card. MARTINELLI, 


Prefect of the S. C. of Rites. 
BM Perrus La Fonrarne, Bishop of Charystos, 
Secretary. 


Ir. 


Krom Rome, September 20, 1913. 











The Woman Question 
By Josep Husstetn, S.J. 
I. The Radical Woman 


“Women,” declared Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, on the 
withdrawal of the franchise bill by the English Parlia- 
ment, “have lost their touching faith in politicians, and 
are likely to lose their faith in the average man. Short 
of taking human life, we are warranted in using all the 
methods employed in times of war. 

American suffragists have in general expressed them- 
selves as opposed to English militant methods. Even the 
Declaration of Sentiments, drawn up by the “women in- 
surgents” of 1848 against the tyrant man, was compara- 
tively mild and tame, much as it emphasized its funda- 
mental grievance, that “the history of mankind is a his- 
tory of repeated injuries and usurpations on the part of 
man towards woman, having in direct object the estab- 
lishment of an absolute tyranny over her.” Yet aside 
from this comparative restraint, a literature is daily 
issuing from our press which contains all the elements of 
discontent, unrest and revolution which are seething in 
the brain of the radical European woman, and turning 
into bitterness and gall the sweetness of her nature. 

We are not concerned here with the question of 
woman’s suffrage, which must be considered independ- 
ently of such extreme manifestations in its interest, but 
with the more fundamental problem of woman’s relation 
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to man and of her place in the social order. Upon this 
subject the radical literature of our day, outside the 
Socialistic movement, can broadly be divided into three 
classes, modified undoubtedly by countless shadings and 
varieties. 


[. The Superwoman 


The world, we are told, by the first class of writers, has 
gone wrong for millenniums past, and the reason is be- 
cause man has presumed to govern it, and has usurped the 
place which by every right, divine and human, should be- 
long to women. There is no hope for humanity until wo- 
man is restored to her proper position. In the beginning 
it was her hand alone which ruled the family and gov- 
erned the state with gentle but undisputed sway. Human- 
ity then lived in the golden age of the matriarchate. But 
even at that period man’s crude instinct was for the chase 
and the battle, so by constant combat his brute strength 
was developed until by mere force he finally dominated 
over woman. 

From that time dated her decline. Superior as she 
was, we are informed, in all the finer gifts of nature, man 
gradually succeeded in dragging her down to his level, 
and often even degraded her beneath it. The sole object 
henceforth assigned to her in life was to humor and to 
serve her master. If, therefore, to-day her reason is ap- 
parently inferior to his, it is because the right of using 
it had been almost entirely denied her. The less she 
thought the better she obeyed, and the more endurable 
consequently her existence became. 

Thus, these writers farther assert, the present standard 
of morality arose as taught to woman in the Church. 
Whatever tended to make her attractive and subservient 
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to man and ensured his property right in her, was de- 
clared virtuous; but whatever was deemed likely to aid 
her in regaining, however little of her freedom, was im- 
modest, unwomanly and sinful. Thus a thousand shackles 
bound her down: man-made laws, man-made customs, 
and man-made religion. 

The claim that Christianity has elevated woman is in- 
dignantly rejected ; but woman, on the contrary, has done 
much to elevate Christianity. Christ indeed taught a pure 
creed—witness his action towards the adulterous woman! 
—yet in the Epistles of His Apostles this doctrine is said 
to have been entirely perverted. The Reformers were no 
better than the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, and 
lacked the delicacy of the great Catholic teachers. It re- 
mains for woman, therefore, to purify Christianity of its 
dross. Because men feared the truth from her lips they 
have striven to silence her voice in the churches. But 
the time has come when she will speak out. Such in 
brief is the doctrine of the ultra-radical school. 

Turning to science for a confirmation of their claims, 
these authors find that the biological inferiority of the 
male to the female is evident from natural history. Male 
tadpoles, writes Jane Johnstone Christie in her “Advance 
of Woman,” flourish in putrid water; but in proportion 
as the liquid is clearer and the food richer the percentage 
of females increases, until finally, under ideal conditions, 
no males are produced at all. Life in the beginning was 
only female, and even when the male did appear there 
was no absolute necessity for his coming. The world 
could well have continued without him, as it had begun 
without him. He was valuable, however, for securing 
variation and so for the production of higher types. 

This argument of the presumed inferiority of the male 
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to the female in the lower orders of life is considered of 
great importance, since “the Genesaic order of creation, 
as interpreted by Moses, is no longer tenable,” and all 
human beings were developed through the ape from the 
first biological cell, of which Jane Johnstone Christie and 
others of this school have certain information. The Bible 
story which deduces Eve from Adam is a biological con- 
tradiction and an insult to womankind. It is of a piece 
with all the rest of man-made religion. 

It would be out of place seriously to consider these 
statements. Discarded evolutionary theories, scientific 
fables, and the unfounded conclusions of Morgan, which 
were resuscitated by Socialism to sustain its anti-Chris- 
tian theories of the origin of man, are accepted with the 
credulity of a child, because favoring a pet theory, while 
the inspired Scriptures are treated with disdain wherever 
they contradict such preconceived notions. Even the 
favorite Socialistic doctrine of a prehistoric matriarchate 
is without a shred of evidence. Succession through fe- 
males only, which may be admitted to have at times 
existed, does not, as Westermarck and others argue, 
prove the mother to have been the head of the family. ° 

The Scriptures, in fine, are not concerned with the in- 
feriority either of man or of woman, but with the ques- 
tion of authority to which Christ Himself and Mary sub- 
mitted in the household of Nazareth. Obedience is not 
to be confused with mental or physical inferiority, but 
rests upon the will of God alone. The measure of human 
greatness is neither rank, nor learning, nor riches, nor 
authority, but only the most perfect fulfillment of this 
Divine Will to accomplish which was the whole mission 
of Christ on earth: “I come to do Thy will, O Lord!” 
Like Miss Christie in America, so Miss Hamilton in 
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England leaves man “not the shred of a veil, not the film 
of a halo, not a virtue, not a grace, beyond the doubtful 
splendor and courage of the brute, and the power to sub- 
due and intimidate his mate.” Men themselves, it must 
be added, have materially aided in this work and an en- 
tire literature of depreciation of all that is masculine has 
been developed. 


II. “Making a Man of Herself” 


We now come to a second class of writers who are not 
prepared to go to all these lengths. They likewise insist 
upon what they consider the present artificial degeneracy 
and deterioration of woman, as due to her man-made 
morality. Without, however, emphasizing the inferiority 
of mere man, they rather seek to conform themselves to 
him as completely as possible. They would enter every- 
where into his sphere of activity, not through economic 
pressure, but in order to manifest their full equality with 
him. 

The idea of modesty as taught by the Church to-day is 
said to date back to primitive and semi-civilized society 
when woman was a marketable commodity rather than a 
human being, while the new liberators of the sex, hooted 
in the streets for their bifurcated dresses, are extolled as 
the martyrs of a great movement. “It is one of the 
ironies of social development,” says Mary Roberts 
Coolidge, “that while ascetic religion has been a most 
powerful hindrance to women, the stage has become one 
of our strongest influences to elevate our ideals of pure 
beauty.” (Why Women Are So, p. 124.) The attire of 
the chorus girl in particular is thought to mark a new era 
in the progress of civilization and emancipation. 
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The Pauline Epistles and the teachings of Saint Peter, 
with their insistence upon the authority of the father 
over the household, are a scandal to the new woman. 
Perfect independence is the only condition becoming her. 
Female parishioners were once taught by high but nar- 
row-minded clergymen that “humility, obedience, charity, 
godliness, and above all, propriety of behavior and 
chastity—these were the virtues indispensable to Chris- 
tian women” (ibid., p. 183) ; but such “conventions” must 
now undergo essential changes. That prudery must not 
be mistaken for virtue we readily admit. But it is false 
that under the ideal Christian system, as understood at 
all events within the Catholic Church, such exaggerations 
were the rule, or that henceforth, in the interest of health 
and morality, the outward distinctions between boys and 
girls must disappear. 

The rights of husband and wife in the Sacrament of 
Matrimony are denied in this literature, and woman has 
no duty to her husband concerning the number of 
children she chooses to have. She will, furthermore, de- 
termine for herself what leisure she desires for public 
interests or business avocations and what portion of her 
life she is willing to devote to motherhood. Above all, 
she must be economically independent, that she may not 
again be reduced to a state of subserviency to man by 
relying on him for her support. Underlying the entire 
theory is the false un-Christian and Socialistic supposi- 
tion that the dignity of woman is compromised by the 
authority of the husband over the household. 

The details we have instanced are but moderate in 
comparison with those we might quote from the vast 
literature upon this subject. Women as she existed dur- 
ing the past centuries of Christianity is compared to the 
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domesticated feminine animals intended only for drudg- 
ery and maternity. The thousand petty tasks of the home 
are dwelt upon, dissociated from love and religion. 
Motherhood is described without its inspiration and de- 
lights, and without those eternal hopes to which it gives 
birth even in the poorest hovel where Christ has sanctified 
the toil and sacrifice. Such literature, therefore, falling 
into the hands of the unexperienced girl or woman is 
calculated to do untold harm. 

Woman’s history, as understood by the feminist writers, 
who either reject Christianity or wish to remodel it, be- 
gins with her as a beast of burden, at the close of the 
golden age of the fabulous matriarchate. “From the beast 
of burden,” writes Arthur Stringer, “she evolves into a 
domestic animal, and from the docile work-animal again 
she becomes a slave. Her era of enforced servitude, we 
find, again merges into an era when she is man’s servant, 
and as time leaves her mate less and less in need of her 
personal labor, she finds herself transformed into some- 
thing akin to the house cat—with the implied obligation, 
of course, that she must continuously please her master.” 
Need we be surprised that woman who credulously de- 
vour this literature should to-day afford to the world the 
spectacle of England’s militant suffragettes ? 


III. The Socialist Woman 


But there still remains a third class of feminine radi- 
cals, different in many ways from the preceding two. 
They are enrolled under the red flag of revolution and 
proclaim themselves members of the Socialist Party. 
This woman’s movement, like Socialism itself, is funda- 
mentally the same in every land. It has added a large 
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auxiliary force to the party propaganda. While agreeing 
with every radical type of feminist agitation in demand- 
ing the utmost “emancipation” for’ woman, it differs from 
all others in one essential respect. Rejecting all petty 
ideas of sex opposition, it insists upon one only conflict 
to which all woman’s energies must be devoted, the class 
struggle. Not sex-war, but class-war! is the cry with 
which she casts herself with fanatical enthusiasm into the 
political warfare. Not reformation, but revolution! 
With this attained, she holds that the woman. problem, 
like every other, will have met its perfect solution. Her 
whole energy is, therefore, devoted to securing the vote, 
because this must be her mightiest weapon, not to es- 
tablish woman’s rights against man, but proletarian rights 
against capitalist oppression. 

In its leading exponents and the general trend of its 
literature this movement rejects all dogmatic religion for 
historic materialism. It regards marriage as a civil con- 
vention and children as the property of the State, rather 
than of the parents. It unequivocally proposes all the 
changes that will be necessary to place the wife upon a 
footing of perfect economic equality with the husband. 
Like all true party members, the Socialist woman, too, 
exclaims with Clara Zetkin: “Cast religion out of the 
school! It has no business there, neither from ethic nor 
from pedagogic reasons.” Upon this point international 
Socialism is most insistent. 

While proclaiming, like other woman agitators, the 
present inferiority of their sex, and its subordinate 
position, the Socialist does not attribute it, like the 
bourgeoisie, to “man-made laws”; but in full agreement 
with Marxian doctrine ascribes it all to the present 
property relations. It was the introduction of private | 
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property, which, according to all Socialist theories, made 
man regard woman as his chattel. There is consequently 
no remedy except the socialization of productive property. 
With the coming revolution, the shackles will be struck 
from her hands and feet, and she will stand forth fully 
emancipated, free alike from “the superstition of religion 
and the servitude of man.” 

That many of the abuses censured by feminist and So- 
cialist writers do really exist we can readily admit. 
Women outside the pale of Christianity have been op- 
pressed and degraded more than words can describe. 
Even in Christian countries the laws in their regard have 
not infrequently been harsh and arbitrary. A twofold 
morality, condoning the lapses of men, has too widely 
met with tacit recognition outside the fold of the Cath- 
olic Church. Fond and foolish parents are making of 
their girls mere painted dolls and fashion plates and de- 
priving them of all sterling qualities of character, such as 
a truly Catholic education could bestow. But when all 
has been said that the new movement has to teach, the 
truth still remains that the Christian home and woman’s 
place in it, according to the mind of the Church, is an 
ideal as far above the conception of the “enlightened” 
and “emancipated” woman of to-day as heaven is above 
the earth. 
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II. The True Woman 


There is a canker at the heart of the new feminist 
movement. It is eating deep into the purity of woman, 
her happiness, her dignity, and every virtue and preroga- 
tive which Christianity assured to her. Its destructive 
work consists in disparaging by every method in its power 
her purely womanly duties. Suffragists themselves 
should here see their worst foe. Unless prevented, it will 
turn their victories into defeat. It will cause the fruit 
for which they have labored and longed to wither in their 
hands the instant they triumphantly reach forth to pluck 
it. The heart of woman’s dignity and worth, her very 
womanliness, will have been eaten out, and only a Dead 
Sea mockery remain with its ashes of ‘bitterness and re- 
gret. 

The symptoms of this new plague can easily be known. 
Woman’s work in her own peculiar sphere is proclaimed 
to be inferior, degrading, slavish. She is taught to be- 
lieve that nothing worthy of a human creature has been 
accomplished by her in the past, except where woman 
entered freely into competition with man. Household 
duties are represented as worse than Egyptian bondage, 
and motherhood is described as debasing whenever it in- 
terferes with personal aspirations, or makes the wife 
dependent upon the father of the family and therefore 
subordinate to him; a dependence which, according to 
the teaching of religion is meant to be a subjection of 
love and not of slavery. But we are living in the age of 
the superman, why not likewise of the superwoman? 

Disturbing as such sentiments are to the highly sus- 
ceptible girl, and depressing to the youthful wife and 
mother, they are at the same time utterly destructive of 
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the happiness and holiness of the home. All joy and 
courage in the accomplishment of the divinely appointed 
task of woman is taken away; the love and ambition 
which God implanted in her soul are belittled and de- 
graded; her sacrifices are mentioned only with pity and 
apology ; and the whole ennobling tradition of past cen- 
turies of Christianity, which should sustain her in diffi- 
culty and trial, is relentlessly swept away. The work of 
perdition could not be more perfectly accomplished; for 
when woman, whom God made to be man’s helpmate in 
all his needs, according to the Scriptures, has been 
dragged down from the high station to which the Church 
has raised her, man too must sink with her. No nation 
can rise above the moral standard of its mothers and its 
wives. 

It is necessary, therefore, that woman’s work should 
be appraised at its true value. To do this we must view 
it both from its purely natural side, and above all, in the 
glory of that dignity and beauty which the light of an- 
other world has cast about it. Yet even when considered 
only from its natural standpoint, and in what has been 
called its professional aspect, the “Business of Being a 
Woman” is a task so exalted, so difficult, so comprehen- 
sive, so far-reaching, so interwoven with the happiness of 
individuals, the welfare of the State, and the destinies of 
mankind, that few women have the greatness of soul and 
the courage required to master it. Only a want of com- 
prehension and a lamentable failure in her own peculiar 
sphere has made possible that product of our age, the 
“uneasy woman.” 

Saying this, we make no allusion to the movement for 
the suffrage on the part of such as deem it desirable for 
civic and not revolutionary purposes; nor to that neces- 
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sity which at times forces women, under economic pres- 
sure, to enter into competition with man even in certain 
occupations which had been regarded as peculiarly his 
own. What must, however, be unconditionally con- 
demned is the principle, that woman’s sphere, as Chris- 
tianity has defined it, is too narrow and confining, and 
must be expanded until it likewise embraces in every 
direction that of man. This supposes the deliberate 
setting aside of woman’s first and most sacred duties 
where they conflict with her ideas of perfect equality and 
independence. It implies the ruthless negation of the 
word of God when she plans her life after her own per- 
verted will and neglects the great and obvious work which 
lies in her way in order to accomplish a fancied good 
which exists only in her own distorted imagination. 

Human society is likened by Miss Tarbell to two con- 
centric circles, one revolving within the other. In the 
inner circle woman rules as queen. Here she prepares 
the material for the outer circle, “which exists only by 
and for her,” in as far as man is born of her and reared 
by her, and in turn labors for her and for the child at her 
bosom. 

In our day, more than ever, is woman forced into the 
outer circle, however much her natural instincts draw her 
to the domestic hearth. The professions and industry 
absorb the energies and consume the best years of count- 
less women. Where such is the result of economic neces- 
sity there is only the greater reason why woman should 
preserve her womanly virtues and be true to her high 
ideals. It is her womanhood, whether in the virginal or 
the married state, that must lift up the world. Setting 
aside her native modesty and seeking to make herself 
more like to man, she can only sink beneath him in the 
moral scale, instead of lifting him up with her. 
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While virginity is the noblest state of woman, marriage 
likewise is ineffably exalted in the Church in being raised 
to the dignity and sacredness of a Sacrament. The great 
body of women will always belong to the married state. 
Figures quoted to show the number of single women in 
commercial and industrial life are very misleading. Such 
statistics may be perfectly accurate; but it must be re- 
membered that the professions are for the vast majority 
of woinen only a passing stage leading to matrimony and 
the home. Here, therefore, is the ultimate goal of 
’ woman, generally speaking, and for this her education 
must fit her. Man, on the contrary, is trained for his 
profession.as the final occupation to which his whole life 
must be devoted. Such is the case only with the excep- 
tional woman. 

But even the unmarried and the childless woman and 
the woman whose children no longer need her all-absorb- 
ing care have all their own womanly duties which, if 
properly performed, will fill their lives to overflowing 
with great and noble works for God and for mankind. 
They are meant to be mothers in the highest and spiritual 
sense in which all true dignity of motherhood consists. 
To them the orphaned children stretch out their little 
hands in mute appeal, the sick and dying look up into 
their eyes for love and kindly help, the outcast and aban- 
doned seek in them their natural protectors, the child and 
women toilers in the dark tenements, in shop and mill and 
factory lift to them their cry. The great works of ia- 
struction and of Christian charity in all their countless 
phases call on them for that personal service which the 
saintly women of God’s Church have always given long 
before the modern phraseology of scientific philanthropy 
had been invented. To say, as we now hear it claimed on 
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all sides, that woman’s hands are empty, is only ignorance 
and folly. 

Woman’s ordinary task, however, will always be the 
making of home. The long years of maternity, the best 
part of her life, will leave little time for outward occu- 
pations. Her work is to socialize the home, to make of 
it the genial and diffusive centre of happiness and holi- 
ness and blessings which extend in ever-widening rip- 
ples through all her neighborhood, and so out into the 
great community, still growing larger and larger long 
after she has ceased from earthly labors. To belittle this 
sublime work, to hint obliquely in the high-flowing terms 
of a new morality at the artificial limitation of children, 
is the method of the new paganism proclaimed by the 
“emancipated” woman. 

Woman, we have elsewhere said, is the mightiest power 
for good upon this earth, after the divinely founded 
Church of God. The fulcrum and lever wherewith she 
is to move the world are inspiration and prayer. “This 
union of inspiration and prayer reveals to us the secret 
of the sublime power exercised by the greatest of women, 
in the world and in the cloister. It explains even the 
greatness of the Mother of God herself, whose prayers 
brought down God to earth, whose inspiration, aided by 
the wings of prayer, daily lifts up man to heaven. Such 
is the influence of every truly Christian woman. “The 
word of a woman,’ says Pope Pius X, ‘can work miracles.’ 
Who then shall tell of the miracles which her prayers can 
work by the power of God.” (The Church and Social 
Problems, p. 178.) 

Woman is made, not for man, but for the glory of God 
.alone. She becomes man’s “helpmate” in the truest 
sense when she enables him to attain with her more per- 
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fectly the common glorious destiny which God has set 
for them both, which is the one supreme purpose of their 
being. Whether singly in a virginal life, or with mutual 
love in the wedded state, man and woman pursue their 
course, they have one common, equal, glorious end, and 
that is God Himself. 

We have been able in this brief article to refer to only 
a few of woman’s possibilities within her own legitimate 
sphere. There is work for all and more than any in- 
dividual woman can ever accomplish; but the most im- 
portant aspect of woman’s ministry is her spiritual in- 
fluence upon the world. It is the want of religion which 
has created the unnatural, restless, “uneasy” woman of 
our age, who seeks the rules of her conduct outside the 
Gospel and the Church. 

Only religious motives can be strong enough to keep 
woman faithful to her life of domestic, social and civic 
heroism. Her spiritual activity indeed never ceases, and 
when old age creeps upon her, and her footsteps totter, 
and her sight is gone, and the trembling hands lay aside 
at last the great world’s work and burden, she can still 
with the grace of the Eucharist daily received, and the 
power of the beads that pass unceasingly through her 
busy fingers, take hold of the omnipotence of God and by 
the might of prayer conquer new worlds for Him. Never 
was she more powerful than now as she sits with the 
smile of contentment upon her lips and the glory of 
another world about her. 














Sectarian ‘Neutral’ and Catholic 
Schools Contrasted 


Address delivered by the Rev. D. 1. McDermott, at the 
dedication on Nov. 2, 1913, of the Holy Rosary parish 
school, Reading, Penn., by his Excellency the Most Rev. 
John Bonsano, Apostolic Delegate to the United States. 


Your Excellency, Reverend Fathers and dear Christians: 

The dedication of parochial schools leads some people 
to question the motives of the Catholic Church in estab- 
lishing them; the ceremony also affords an opportunity 
to correct misapprehensions of the Church’s purpose and 
to refute objections commonly urged against parochial 
schools. 

Why, they ask, does the Church establish Catholic 
parochial schools when the State has abundantly provided 
for the secular education of Catholic children as well 
as the children of other denominations? 

Why does the Church deprive her children of the 
boasted advantages which the unlimited resources of the 
public schools promise and thus compel them to be 
satisfied with the supposed inferior advantages which the 
parochial schools through lack of means offer? 

Why does the Church impose a double burden upon 
her members by constraining them to support parochial 
schools while the State compels them te pay their pro- 
portionate share of the public school tax, from which 
they derive no benefit? 

Why does the Church separate her children in pa- 
rochial schools from the other children of the land, thus 
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keeping alive racial, national and religious differences, 
when by allowing them to commingle with all other chil- 
dren in the public schools she could help the State to re- 
move racial, national and religious differences and to al- 
lay, if not to extirpate, the antagonisms arising from 
them? 

Why does the Church thus give color to the suspicion 
the work of unifying peoples of different nationalities 
of an ulterior, sinister purpose by frustrating the State in 
and religions, fusing them in the public schools, as in a 
melting pot, into true American citizens? 

Why does the Church by insisting upon denomina- 
tional schools give color to the suspicion that her pur- 
pose is to destroy our glorious system of public schools 
and thus keep the people in ignorance? 

Why does the Church, through her parochial schools, 
give color to the suspicion that Catholics are disaffected 
towards or disloyal to a republican form of government 
which regards the public schools as the bulwark of its 
institutions and relies upon them for its perpetuation? 


Tue Locic or UNDENIABLE FACTS 


The fact that Catholics have in every national crisis 
shown their devotion to this Republic by making as great 
and patriotic sacrifices for its preservation as any of 
their fellow-citizens ought to convince even their enemies 
that there is nothing disloyal in the Church’s efforts to 
promote Christian education. 

The fact that Catholics contribute to the support of 
both public and parochial schools ought to be evidence 
both of the sincerity of their convictions on the educa- 
tional problem and of their love of learning. The con- 
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viction that a man pays to maintain is as sincere as that 
for which he is willing to burn or die. 

The fact that vast numbers of learned, religious and 
patriotic Americans, who have no sympathy with the 
Catholic Church, express dissatisfaction with the public 
schools, point to their defects and failures, ought to con- 
vince Americans of the correctness of the position of 
Catholics on the school question. 

The fact that England and Germany, that Canada and 
Belgium have denominational schools, that these Prot- 
estant countries support Catholic schools and that these 
Catholic countries support Protestant schools out of the 
school fund ought to prove conclusively that parochial 
schools are not the outgrowth of disloyalty, but the out- 
growth of the government’s due regard to religious dif- 
ferences conscientiously entertained ; ought to prove that 
a parochial school, where all the children are of the same 
faith, is the only one in which a secular and religious 
training can at the same time be imparted without sec- 
tarianism, the only one in which liberty of conscience and 
freedom of worship can be guaranteed. 


REASONS FOR UNFOUNDED SUSPICIONS 


In the face of these undeniable facts which ought to 
prove their suspicions unfounded, why do so many 
Americans persist in charging there is a sinister purpose 
in the Church’s efforts to promote Christian education 
and persist in suspecting Catholics of disaffection or dis- 
loyalty? 

The reasons for these unfounded suspicions are not 
far to seek. Many Protestants persuade themselves that 
every possible effort has been made to make the public 
schools satisfactory to Catholics and that, therefore, there 
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is no reasonable ground for objecting to them. They 
conclude that a system of education that is satisfactory 
to Protestants ought to be satisfactory to Catholics, 
though they would hardly regard as satisfactory to them- 
selves a system that would be satisfactory to Catholics. 

They also persuade themselves that the public schools, 
both in theory and practice, are the exact counterpart 
of the government itself, which guarantees liberty of 
conscience and freedom of worship to all its citizens, and, 
therefore, conclude that a refusal to accept the public 
schools savors of disloyalty to the Republic. 

When this nation was founded, as the colonists; mostly 
Protestants, widely disagreed in matters of faith, it be- 
came necessary to organize a government without a State 
Church, without a national religion, a government that 
would neither favor nor oppose any form of Christianity ; 
that would protect all creeds alike; that would require 
no one to change his faith in order to give a pledge 
of loyalty; that would secure to every inhabitant liberty 
of conscience and freedom of worship. 

Under the auspices of such a government, when this 
State devised a system of popular education it was bound, 
in theory at least, to guarantee liberty of conscience and 
freedom of worship to all the pupils of the public schools. 
In order to avoid favoring one creed and opposing an- 
other, in order to avoid interference with the religious 
convictions of children and their parents, the State was 
bound to exclude from the public schools any worship or 
teaching that is destructive of any particular denomina- 
tion, 

As the children differed in religious matters, the in- 
troduction of any religious service or doctrine into the 
public schools would be to many of the pupils sectarian- 
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ism, proselytism in its most odious form, because it 
would compel some parents to support schools that would 
rob their children of their faith; to do this would mean 
the union of Church and State, which is so much decried 
in this country. In order, then, to avoid these two great 
evils, it was deemed necessary to exclude all religion 
from the public schools and relegate the teaching of re- 
ligion to the home, the Church and the Sunday school. 

Many Americans question the motives of the Church 
because they take for granted that the public schools are 
non-sectarian, that they are what General Grant said they 
ought to be—schools in which a sign would not be made 
nor a word spoken that would offend the religious sensi- 
bilities of any child or its parent; it is for this reason that 
they suspect the Church of favoring ignorance and op- 
posing a republican form of government. 


A Non-SEcCTARIAN Pusiic ScHooL SYSTEM IMPOSSIBLE 
IN PRACTICE 


The theory of an educational system in which a word 
would not be said or a sign made to offend the conscience 
of Jew, Catholic or Protestant is plausible and seems 
feasible; its fairness elicited a ready acceptance; but like 
many other theories, it was found impossible in practice, 
and for two diametrically opposite reasons; experience 
showed that such schools favored Protestantism or in- 
fidelity. 

The difficulty of carrying out the theory of the ideal 
non-sectarian system of schools arises more from the 
prejudice and inconsistency of those in control of the 
schools than from its intrinsic impossibility. The diffi- 
culty of keeping the schools free from sectarianism arises 
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from three things—from the false supposition that sec- 
tarianism does not enter into any branch of an education 
because it cannot be injected into A. B. C. or into 1, 
2, 3; from the sectarianism in the definitions of words 
and in the explanation of historical facts, and from the 
sectarianism of the teachers. : 

Sectarianism enters the public schools through the text- 
books, which are written mostly by non-Catholics and 
anti-Catholics, and which are, consequently, saturated 
with insults to the Catholic religion. In some of the text- 
books the Church is Babylon, the Pope is Antichrist, the 
priests are emissaries of Satan, the Catholic religion is an 
infernal superstition, an indulgence is a license to commit 
sin, a Jesuit is a crafty, deceitful person. 

Sectarianism enters the public schools through the 
teachers, whose religious prejudices necessarily give color 
to their teaching and their attitude towards Catholic chil- 
dren. They cannot during school time divest themselves 
of their sectarian views of things, and consequently, in 
their explanation of words and events frequently, if un- 
intentionally, mortally wound the most sacred convictions 
of Catholics by explaining historical events and the con- 
ditions of countries so as actually to distort the truth and 
produce the effects of falsehood. It is easy to recall in- 
stances of such exhibitions of sectarianism in the public 
schools. 


Tue GRIEVANCES OF CATHOLICS 


At times those in control of the so-called non-sectarian 
public schools did not hesitate to declare that this is a 
Protestant country, in which Catholics are only tolerated ; 
that the Catholic is an alien, a foreign religion that ought 
to be proscribed here; that the Catholic conscience is 
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mistutored and ought to be enlightened; that it is as 
much a charity to de-Catholicize Catholics as it is to 
Christianize pagans ; that the Bible and the public schools 
are the upper and nether millstones to grind Popery and 
superstition out of Catholic children. These insisted 
that Catholic children in the public schools should listen 
to readings from the Protestant Bible and join in Prot- 
estant hymns and prayers, and that they should attend 
baccalaureate sermons delivered by ministers in Prot- 
estant churches or be deprived of diplomas at graduation. 
These viewed with satisfaction the appointment of Prot- 
estant ministers as teachers, principals and superin- 
tendents in “non-sectarian” schools, and the enactment 
of a law, through an anti-Catholic organization, making 
the reading of the Bible compulsory, and this in spite 
of the fact that it is a violation of liberty of conscience 
and freedom of worship; in spite of the fact that it is 
an injustice to tax Catholics to support such schools. 

When Catholics protested against these attacks on their 
religion in “non-sectarian” schools, their grievances were 
not redressed, but insult was often added to injury. They 
were told that the definitions of words were correct, that 
the explanations of historical facts were true and could 
not be changed in order to save the feelings of Catholics ; 
that it was so much the worse for the Catholic religion 
if words and events (as interpreted by Protestants) were 
a reproach to the Catholic Church. 

The non-sectarian public school thus proved to be a 
dream, and dreams, it is said, go by contraries ; it proved 
to be as much of a delusion as that entertained of the 
“unloaded” gun whose deadly character is not discov- 
ered until it wounds or kills some one. 

Let those who think the grievances of Catholics are 
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a small matter that ought to be of supreme indifference to 
reasonable men, who think the things complained of are 
not an attack on the Catholic religion, who think they 
do not constitute a violation of liberty of conscience, 
who think it is no injustice to make Catholics, through 
the school tax, pay for the propagation of Protestantism, 
let them ask how they themselves would feel if all this 
were reversed, if the law made compulsory the reading 
of the Catholic Bible, if school boards required Protes- 
tants to join in Catholic prayers and hymns and the at- 
tendance of the graduates at sermons delivered by priests 
in Catholic churches under pain of losing diplomas. 

What they would do is not left to conjecture. They 
would violently protest against the introduction of 
Catholicism into the public schools; they would brand it 
as a prostitution of the school fund to sectarian objects ; 
they would resist it as an attempt to proselytize Protes- 
tant children; they would raise a revolution. They dis- 
missed a Catholic teacher because she read from the 
Douay instead of King James’ version. They opposed 
the appointment of Catholics as teachers; they refused to 
reappoint Catholic teachers who had rendered meritori- 
ous service, shamelessly avowing they did: so solely be- 
cause they were Catholics. The very anti-Catholic organ- 
ization that forced the enactment of the law making the 
reading of the Bible compulsory, almost caused a riot in 
Pittsburgh when Catholics rented a vacant public school 
for school purposes and a priest, after a creditable exam- 
ination, was appointed principal of a public school; so 
high did the excitement of these “patriots” rise that 
Catholics for the sake of peace vacated the schoolhouse 
and the priest resigned the principalship. 

In certain States, when courts of Taw ruled that the 
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Bible and religious services had no legal place in the pub- 
lic schools and ordered them excluded, the Judges were 
denounced for rendering such decisions and in some in- 
stances defeated for re-election. 


THE REAL ENEMIES OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


It is well to remember that it was not Catholics that 
changed the character of the puble schools as devised by 
the State; that it was fanatical zealots who considered 
it as much their duty to destroy the faith of Catholic 
children as Saul of Tarsus thought it was his duty to 
bring the Christians of Damascus bound in chains to 
Jerusalem. It is well to remember that it was anti- 
Catholic organizations, self-constituted guardians of the 
public schools, that made impossible, beyond peradven- 
ture of doubt, the realization of the non-sectarian school 
in which a word would not be spoken or a sign made 
offensive to the religion of any child. It is well to re- 
member that the real enemies of the public schools are 
those who turned them into proselytizing agencies. 

On the other hand, a little observation convinced Cath- 
olics and many Protestants that the men of no creed, 
no church, no religion constitute a sect just as much as 
Baptists, Methodists or Presbyterians do; that a school 
without religion favored their negation of Christian doc- 
trines ; that it was as sectarian as the school that favored 
any form of Christianity, and that, consequently, it was 
as unjust to tax Christians to support a school that allows 
the growth of unbelief and favors the sect of no creed, no 
church, no religion as to tax Catholics for sectarian 
schools. ,; 

Neglect is often more baneful to religion than an at- 
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tack, because it works insidiously. The most fertile soil 
when uncultivated does not produce fruits and flowers, 
but noxious weeds, amid which poisonous insects and 
serpents nestle. Shakespeare says: “The untended soil 
which yields thorns and briars as its natural harvest is 
a permanent type and enduring parable of man’s heart, 
which has been submitted to the same curse, and which 
without watchful spiritual husbandry will surely put 
forth thorns and briars.” The criminal law holds a father 
as guilty of murder when he leaves a helpless child to 
starve to death amid a bower of flowers as when he 
throws it to be devoured by wild beasts. 

There are two classes of unbelievers—those who are 
ignorant of religion and those who doubt and deny, re- 
ject and rage against religion. While the former are less 
guilty than the latter, the effect of unbelief and disbelief 
is much the same. “He that is not with Me is against 
Me; he that gathereth not with Me, scattereth,” says 
Christ. The tendency of a school without religion is to 
let the child infer that no religion is taught because no 
religion is divine, that all forms of religion are the in- 
ventions of men and that God has had no more to do 
with their dogma and worship than He has with the 
rules of social clubs. This conclusion seems justified by 
the very large number educated in the public schools 
who profess no creed and hold no relations, practice no 
religion. 


Non-Catuotics ARE ALARMED 


Non-Catholics are not satisfied with the results of pub- 
lic school training. They are opening their eyes to the 
fact that millions trained in the public schools belong to 


none of the Christian churches. They are alarmed at 
< 
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the increase of crime among the young. They are listen- 
ing to ministers like the Rev. Dr. Floyd Tomkins, of 
Philadelphia, who asserted “the public schools are turn- 
ing out only educated animals.” They are holding meet- 
ings to devise ways and means of teaching morality in the 
public schools. 

When told that the sects are as much divided on ques- 
tions of morality as they are on questions of doctrine, 
that morality cannot be taught without religion, that the 
introduction of religion would make the public schools 
sectarian, they reply that there is such a crying necessity 
for the moral training of the young that morality must 
be taught in the public schools, if possible, without sec- 
tarianism; but if it cannot, then let sectarianism be in- 
troduced, for in such a crisis no more attention should 
be paid, as Rev. Dr. Tomkins said, to the convictions of 
parents on morality than to their opinions as to the in- 
expediency of teaching music and drawing in the public 
schools. While they are right in insisting upon the moral 
training of the young they are wrong in introducing it 
into the public schools when the parents of the children 
differ upon such a fundamental question as the morality 
of divorce and remarriage of divorced persons. 

Teaching morals avails little when there is no re- 
ligious sanction. A mere knowledge of right and wrong 
seldom moves one to avoid evil and do good. A wise say- 
ing scarcely ever prevents a foolish action. Thousands 
of years ago Ovid sang: 

“T see the right and prove it, too; 
Condemn the wrong and yet the wrong pursue.” 

The philosopher often fails to control his passions not- 
withstanding all his wise maxims; and the statesman 
often leads an immoral life notwithstanding all the laws 
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he enacts against vice. A man may have the intelligence 
of an angel and be a great criminal. The man of great 
ability and education is almost sure to work great mis- 
chief when not restrained by religion. 

Shakespeare asks: ‘Who would bear the whips and 
scorns of time, the proud man’s contumely, the op- 
pressor’s wrong . . . but for the dread of some- 
thing after death? . . . Thus conscience makes 
cowards of us all.’ Again, he says: “Here offense’s 
gilded hand may shove by justice, and oft ’tis seen the 
wicked prize itself buys out the law; it is not so above. 
There the offense lies in its true nature, and we ourselves 
are compelled to give testimony against ourselves.” 

Addison says: “I do not know how to trust a man who 
believes not in heaven and hell, in a system of future re- 
wards and punishments. An unbeliever does not act 
like a reasonable creature if he does not distress me when 
it is his interest to do so. Honor and good nature may 
tie up his hands, while they would be very much strength- 
ened by religion; without it these are only wavering in- 
stincts, unsettled notions which rest on no foundation. 
It can never be to the interest of a believer to do me 
mischief, for he is sure to be the loser- by it on the 
balance of accounts. On the contrary, if he considers his 
own welfare, it will lead him to do me all the good he can 
and restrain him from doing me any injury.” 


RELIGION ESSENTIAL TO EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG 


It is, then, of the greatest importance that religion 
should control the passions and form the habits of chil- 
dren. Through religion, youth is made virtuous when 
not thinking of morality. The cares of the world and 
the allurements of vice may for a time seem to extinguish 
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devotion ; it will, however, manifest itself again as soon 
as reflection brings a man to himself. The fire of devo- 
tion may be covered, but it cannot be entirely extin- 
guished. “Train a man in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” 

It is now admitted by nearly all serious-minded people 
that the home and the Sunday school cannot always 
be depended upon to give children a religious train- 
ing, that religion for the most part will not be taught at 
all unless it is taught in the schools. Dr. Johnson says 
that you would find very little knowledge of religion in 
any ten men you questioned in England, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there was a Bible in every house, an 
Anglican and other ministers for every five hundred of 
the population, and that the day set aside to learn religion 
was generally observed. He also says that a man who 
has never learned religion can no more become moral in 
a moment than the man who has never learned figures 
can count in an emergency. 

So essential to education do many non-Catholics re- 
gard religion that they have attempted to devise a sys- 
tem of religious instruction of doctrines acceptable to 
all creeds, so as to make the education of the public 
schools religious and non-sectarian. This would be a 
new, a man-made religion that would be devoid of all 
influence, because without divine sanction. Neither Jew, 
nor Catholic, nor Protestant could recognize his religion 
in it any more than one of three persons could recognize 
his picture in a composite photograph of them all. They 
would reject this religious melange just as all three 
patients refused to take the nurse’s combination of their 
three different medicines which produced a compound 
black as ink, 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The conclusions to be drawn from this address are 
these: All honest men are opposed to sectarianism in the 
public schools, because it is an injustice to the taxpayers 
whose children it robs of their Faith, and because it is 
a violation of liberty of conscience and freedom of wor- 
ship. 

The worst enemies of the ideal public schools are the 
religious zealots and anti-Catholic organizations that in- 
sist upon having the Protestant Bible, hymns and prayers 
in the public schools. 

Catholics are justified in objecting to sectarianism in 
the public schools so long as they pay school tax and 
their children attend them. 

Catholics and others object to the sectarianism of un- 
belief in the public schools as favoring the sect of no 
creed, no church, no religion. 

All who honestly oppose sectarianism, whether positive 
or negative, must advocate the denominational system in 
which children will be taught their own religion without 
doing violence to the rights and conscience of those who 
differ from them in creed. ; 

Catholics object to the misnamed non-sectarian schools 
because it is a crime to neglect the religious training of 
youth and because it can be for the most part given only 
in the schools. 

Catholics do not wish, as some falsely charge, to in- 
troduce their religion into the public schools, for to do 
so would be an injustice to taxpayers of other denom- 
inations. 

Catholics will have at any cost schools for their chil- 
dren in which Catholic teachers will continue and com- 
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plete the religious training of the home and the Church, 
in which the development of conscience will keep pace 
with the development of the intellectual faculties, in 
which moral obligations will be deeply impressed upon 
mind and heart, and in which disputes about duties and 
doctrines will not excite doubts. 


“Religion blasted by disputes 
Produces sapless leaves instead of fruits.” 


It is as necessary to-day to protect the Faith of Catholic 
children by miracles of precaution as it was necessary to 
protect the Faith of the first Christians by miracles of 
power. Although these were men and women who em- 
braced Christianity in the strength of their maturity and 
in the fulness of their intelligence, miracles were re- 
quired to preserve their Faith against storms of persecu- 
tion; so now miracles of caution and self-sacrifice are 
necessary to prevent storms of prejudice and hate of 
Catholicity from uprooting the Faith of children. 

In explaining the necessity for miracles and in giv- 
ing reasons for their discontinuance, St. Gregory says: 
“When we plant a young tree we brace it with a support 
until it grows. strong enough to resist the storms that 
would bend and break it; and we water it until its roots 
sink deep enough to draw moisture from the earth; then 
we remove the support and cease to water it, because it 
is self-sustaining.” St. Augustine says: “When we 
build an arch we use a scaffold to support it until the key- 
stone is in place; then we remove the scaffold, because 
the completed arch is self-supporting.” Parochial schools 
are in the same way necessary for the preservation of 
the religion of little children, schools whose walls will 
shut out disputes and doubts, whose teachers will sus- 
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tain them, whose religion will foster virtuous habits un- 
til the children are confirmed in the Faith, when opposi- 
tion will only develop and strengthen it. 

The Catholic Church establishes parochial schools for 
her children in order that they may acquire the secular 
knowledge that will enable them to engage successfully 
in the affairs of this world and at the same time the 
religious training that will make them dutiful to parents, 
honest with their fellow-men, loyal to their country and 
faithful to God. 

Those who regard parochial schools as evidence of 
disloyalty, who insist upon schools that will unify the 
people by wiping out not only national, but also religious 
differences should, to be logical, advocate a system of 
State churches for the absorption of all denominations 
into a national Church; should create an American re- 
ligion as a substitute for Christianity; should abolish 
liberty of conscience and freedom of worship, and thus 
bring about the union of Church and State against which 
they are constantly declaiming. These are the people 
who are, perhaps unwittingly, disloyal to the Republic, 
whose genius does not ask any man to abate jot or tittle 
of his religious convictions in order to show his patriot- 
ism, whose genius discountenances any open or insidious 
attack on any creed or worship, whose genius protects 
all religions alike and guarantees to every one, liberty 
of conscience and freedom of worship. 

On the other hand, in their parochial schools, Catholics 
pay tribute to the genius of this Republic and show their 
loyalty by proclaiming in trumpet tones that this is a 
country in which a man may train his children and wor- 
ship his God according to the dictates of his conscience, 
without let or hindrance from any zealot or bigot. 











The Kingdom of Christ 


The Most Rev. Dr. O’Shea, S.M., was consecrated 
Coadjutor-Archbishop of Wellington on August 17, 
1913, in the Sacred Heart Basilica, Wellington, by his 
Grace Archbishop Redwood, who was assisted by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Verdon, Bishop of Dunedin, and the 
Right Rev. Dr. Cleary, Bishop of Auckland. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Very Rev. Father Ryan, S.J., 
Superior of the Jesuit Order in Australasia, from the 
text, “We are the ambassadors of Christ, God, as it 
were, exhorting through us.” (II Cor. v, 20.) 

Our Lord Jesus Christ came down from heaven to 
found a Spiritual Kingdom, which should extend to 
all the nations of the earth, and should last to the end 
of time. This was clearly foretold by the Prophets. 
Six hundred years before the Incarnation of the Son 
of God, the Prophet Daniel, interpreting the famous 
dream of Nabuchodonosor, told the king that, after the 
destruction of the four great empires of antiquity, a 
new kingdom should take their place—a kingdom 
founded by God Himself, and which should never have 
an end. “The God of heaven (says the Prophet) will 
set up a kingdom that shall never be destroyed, and it 
shall break in pieces all these kingdoms, and itself shall 
stand forever.” And again in the seventh chapter he 
clearly indicates that this kingdom is the Kingdom of 
the Messiah: “I beheld in the vision of the night, and 
lo, one like the Son of Man came with the clouds of 
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heaven even to the Ancient of Days, and He gave Him 
power and glory and a kingdom; and all peoples, tribes, 
and tongues shall serve Him. His power is an ever- 
lasting power that shall not be taken away: and His 
kingdom shall not be destroyed.” The Royal Psalmist 
in like manner has frequent references to the Kingdom 
of the Messiah, which shall extend throughout the 
nations. “All the ends of the earth shall remember and 
shall be converted to the Lord, and all the kindreds of 
the Gentiles shall adore in His sight; for the Kingdom 
is the Lord’s, and He shall have dominion over the 
nations.” In fact, as St. Augustine points out, it may 
be said the whole of the Old Testament is full of refer- 
ences to Christ and His Kingdom—Lesx gravida erat 
Christo. And, coming to the New Testament, the refer- 
ences to the Kingdom of Christ are, as might be ex- 
pected, still more numerous ‘and more definite. When 
the Angel Gabriel announced to our Lady that she was 
to be the Mother of the Messiah, he foretold, at the 
same time, that He would found a kingdom that would 
last for ever. “The Lord God shall give unto Him 
the throne of David, His Father, and of His Kingdom 
there shall be no end.” The Baptist, when preparing 
the Jews for the coming of the Messiah, exhorts them 
to do penance, “for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” 
As for our Lord Himself, the great work of His life 
on earth was to found this Kingdom. Nearly all His 
discourses are about it. After the forty days’ fast in 
the desert “Jesus began to preach and to say: Do pen- 
ance for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand 

and Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in their 
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synagogues, and preaching the Gospel of the Kingdom.” 
His first great sermon on the Mount—that sermon 
which for nineteen hundred years has formed the con- 
science of the civilized world,—is all about this Kingdom. 
He gives an outline draft of its constitution and of 
the laws by which His subjects are to be governed, and 
one of the petitions of the Prayer which He taught 
them is for the extension of this Kingdom into the 
hearts of all men. A whole set of His parables is about ' 
this Kingdom, which He sometimes calls the Kingdom 
of Heaven, and sometimes the Kingdom of God. The 
Kingdom of Heaven is like to a sower, the Kingdom of 
‘Heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed; the Kingdom 
of Heaven is like to a treasure hid in a field; the King- 
dom of Heaven is like to a net; the Kingdom of Heaven 
is like a merchant seeking for good pearls, and so on. 
When He stood before Pilate one of the chief charges 
against Him was that He made Himself King. “Art 
thou a King?’ demanded Pilate. “Yes; I am a King, 
but my Kingdom is not of this world.” Even after 
His Resurrection, during those forty days, all His dis- 
courses to His disciples were about the Kingdom of 
God, which they were to found—loguens de regno Dei. 


Its CONSTITUTION, 


Now, the very idea of a kingdom implies that there 
must be one supreme head from whom all the authority 
of the subordinate officials is derived. He must have 
judges and magistrates to administer the laws in his 
name. If his kingdom is extensive and embraces other 
lands, he must have governors to represent him, and to 
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rule in his name; he must have ambassadors to bear his 
messages to other nations. The respective powers of 
these officers of state are given by commission from the 
king, and are clearly defined; and as long as these offi- 
cials keep within the terms of their commission, they 
act in the name and by the authority of the king, and the 
king is responsible for their acts. In fact, it is the king 
that acts through them. If a treaty has to be arranged 
the ambassador is commissioned in the name of the king 
to settle the terms and to seal it with the royal seal. In 
the Spiritual Kingdom, founded by Christ, it is exactly 
the same. There is one Supreme Head, the centre and 
source of all authority. This is our Lord Jesus Christ. 
He is the invisible Head. But as His Kingdom, though 
not of this world, is in the world; as it is a visible 
society consisting of men, He has appointed a visible 
head to rule in His place and in His name. As it is not 
confined by the limits of any country, but embraces all 
nations, He has appointed His representatives to rule 
those distant provinces. Each diocese has its bishop, 
corresponding to our State governors, and each province, 
or collection of dioceses, has its archbishop correspond- 
ing to the governor-general. Then we have the various 
magistrates of this Kingdom—namely, the priests, to 
administer its laws, and see that they are observed. 
But these officials, from the highest to the lowest, are 
subject to the one Supreme Head, the Vicar of Christ, 
and all of them derive all their power and authority 
from the Supreme Invisible Head, the King of kings 
and the Lord of lords. They can say in the words of 
St. Paul, “For Christ we are ambassadors, God, as it 
were, exhorting through us.” 
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THE GREAT COMMISSION. 


And what are the terms of the commission which 
He has given them? We are so accustomed to the words 
that we find it difficult to realize their meaning. In the 
Gospel we are told that after the Resurrection of our 
Lord, the eleven Apostles went into Galilee unto the 
mountain where Jesus had appointed’ them, and Jesus 
coming spoke to them, saying: “All power is given 
Me in heaven and on earth, going therefore teach ye 
all nations, teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you, and behold I am with 
you all days even to the consummation of the world.” 
Here we have the nature and terms of their commis- 
sion most clearly defined. Everything is indicated—the 
place, the time, the persons, the object of the commis- 
sion, the extent of the powers conferred, and the promise 
of His divine assistance in the fulfilment of this com- 
mission. The place is a mountain in Galilee where our 
Lord had told the Apostles to meet Him. The time 
was after His Resurrection before He ascended into 
heaven. The persons who received the commission were 
not all the followers of our Lord, but the eleven 
Apostles. The object of the commission was the teach- 
ing of all nations in all things whatsoever He had com- 
manded. The extent of their power is unlimited. It is 
divine. It is the same power which He Himself pos- 
sessed, “All power is given Me in heaven and on earth. 
As the Father sent Me I also send you. He that 
heareth you heareth Me.” It is unlimited as to space 
for they are to go into the whole world, to all the 
nations. It is unlimited as to time, for it is to continue 
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in their successors to the consummation of the world. 
He promises that He will be with them, not merely at 
first, not merely for a few centuries, not merely from 
time to time, but all days even to the end of the world. 
Finally, He commands all men to accept their teaching, for 
“he that believeth shall be saved, and he that believeth 
not shall be condemned.” 


OBSTACLES. 


Fortified by this divine commission, the Apostles went 
forth as the ambassadors of Christ to convert the nations, 
and to found the Kingdom of God. To the eyes of 
human wisdom no undertaking could be more foolish. 
Who were those men that were sent to accomplish this 
gigantic work? What qualifications had they? What 


means at their disposal? They had absolutely nothing 
at all to recommend them in the eyes of the world. 
They had no human learning. They had no armies or 
fleets to support them. They had not even the neces- 
saries of life. They were sent without scrip or staff. 
They had left all things to follow their Divine Master. 
They lived on alms. Their only weapon was truth, their 
only defence meekness. They were sent as lambs among 
ravening wolves, and when smitten on one cheek they 
were told to present the other. Truly, the foolish things 
of this world hath God chosen to confound the wise, and 
the weak things to confound the strong. Such were the 
ambassadors sent by Christ to teach the nations, and the 
nations at that time were not in a mood to accept the 
teaching of such men. It was the Augustine age of 
literature. It was the age of Virgil and Horace, and 
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Livy and Cicero. Moreover, the doctrine they had to 
teach was most repugnant to the refined and cultured 
Greek, and to the proud and luxurious Roman. The 
idea of a crucified God was to them the sheerest non- 
sense. “We preach Christ Crucified, to the Jews a 
stumbling block, to the Gentiles folly,’ are the words 
of St. Paul. Besides the doctrine of the Crucified pro- 
claimed a universal war against all the fostered passions 
of those proud and luxurious peoples. It commanded 
absolute purity, even in thought, toa generation that had 
temples erected everywhere to the goddess of impure 
love. It proclaimed that all men were equal before God 
in an age when the vast majority of the human race were 
abject slaves, who had no more rights than the cattle of 
the field, and whom the master could torture or put to 
_death at his will. It proclaimed the forgiveness of in- 
juries in an age when vengeance was regarded as one of 
the principal virtues. [t proclaimed universal charity in 
an age when those of all other nations were regarded as 
enemies. It preached humility to men who had not 
the slightest idea of the meaning of the word, and re- 
garded all manifestations of it as abject baseness. Yet 
it was to these very peoples that the ambassadors of 
Christ were sent to teach them the Gospel virtues, to 
cleanse them from the leprosy of sin and luxury in which 
they were steeped, and to mould them into a universal 
empire under the standard of the Cross. History tells 
us that universal empire has been the dream of the 
mightiest nations of the earth. In the ancient world 
Nineveh and Babylon attempted it. For a time eacl: 
seemed to have succeeded, but for centuries the sands 
of the desert have covered their ruins, and it is only 
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quite recently that their sites have been identified. 
Alexander the Great attempted it. His mighty army 
conquered nation after nation so that the whole known 
world lay at his feet, or as Holy Scripture says: “The 
earth was quiet before him.” He is said to have wept 
because there were no more worlds for him to conquer. 
He advanced his conquering legions even to the banks 
of the Ganges. But his hour had struck. He returned 
to Babylon, where he died in a drunken debauch, and 
the vast empire he had founded was shattered into frag- 
ments. Imperial Rome attempted it, and held universal 
sway for soine time over the nations of the earth. But 
the rude barbarians from the steppes of Asia and the 
northern forests of Europe burst upon her like a deluge, 
overwhelmed her armies, and laid waste the Imperial 
City, so that, as St. Jerome writes, “the howling of 
foxes could be heard at night amid the ruins of the 
golden palace of the Czsars.’’ Napoleon the First at- 
tempted it. It was the dream of his life and the goal 
of his ambition. The monarchs of Europe trembled be- 
fore him, “the bend of his eye did awe the world.” He 
even laid hands on the Vicar of Christ, made him a 
prisoner, and despoiled him of his territory. But his 
hour came also, and the conqueror of kings and em- 
perors, despoiled of everything, died a dishonored 
prisoner on the lone island of St. Helena, and the memory 
of his conquests only serves as a theme for school boys. 
Such were the results of the mightiest nations and con- 
querors that strove to found a universal empire. All 
their victories, glories, triumphs, spoils, shrunk into ab- 
ject disaster. They passed like a vision of the night, 
and their place knows them no more at all for ever. 
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But the wonder of wonders is that where all those mighty 
powers, backed up by all the resources the world could 
supply, failed so signally, the humble ambassadors of 
Christ have succeeded. The fishermen of Galilee, with 
absolutely nothing but their divine commission to sup- 
port them, did actually found a universal empire, and 
after nineteen centuries that empire stands to-day, in 
spite of all the powers of earth and hell arrayed against 
it, and what increases the wonder is that this empire 
rules not merely over the bodies of men, but over their 
hearts, and souls, and consciences. The struggles they 
and their followers had to endure in fulfilling their com- 
mission were appalling. For three hundred years the 
Roman Empire endeavored by every means to crush 
them. The vilest calumnies were circulated about them. 
They were looked on, according to Tacitus, as “the ene- 
mies of the human race.” ‘the hatred of the people was 
inflamed against them. They were despoiled of their 
property, they were subjected to the cruelest tortures. 
They were covered with tac, tied to iron stakes, and 
lighted as torches in the gardens of Nero. They were 
devoured by wild beasts in the Flavian Amphitheatre. 
And all this went on for three hundred years, and in- 
stead of exterminating them only increased their num- 
bers. “The blood of martyrs became the seed of 
Christians.” 


TRIUMPH. 


At length the triumph came. We are this year cele- 
brating the sixteenth century of that triumph. In the 
year 313 Maxentius, a cruel tyrant and bitter persecutor 
of the Christians, ruled at Rome. Constantine, yet a 
pagan, marched to Rome to dispute his title as Roman 
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Emperor. As he was approaching the Imperial City a 
little after midday he saw in the heavens above the sun 
a brilliant cross, and with it were the words: “Jn hoc 
vinces”—By this sign thou wilt conquer. That same 
night our Lord appeared to him bearing a cross of the 
same kind, and told him to make a standard like it, and 
to have it borne before his army, promising him victory 
if he would do so. Constantine obeyed, and though his 
army was far inferior in numbers to that of Maxentius, 
he completely triumphed at the battle of the Milvian 
Bridge, a few miles from Rome. Constantine was con- 
verted, and the three hundred years’ persecution came 
to an end. And the first Church of St. Peter was built 
by Constantine in those same gardens of Nero, where the 
Christians had been subjected to the most cruel tortures. 


EXPANSION. 


But the work of the ambassadors of Christ did not 
end here. Having set up the Throne of the Fisherman 
on the banks of the Tiber, and having won over the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean, the ambassa- 
dors of Christ crossed the Alps, the Danube, and the 
Rhine, and the nations of the north received them with 
open arms. They established the Empire of Christ in 
Gaul, in Germany, in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
They planted the Cross on the banks of the Thames, in 
the Isles of Iona, on the Hill of Tara. And down along 
through the centuries, as new worlds were discovered, 
they extended the bounds of the great Empire. They 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope with Vasco da Gama, 
‘and established themselves in the gorgeous countries of 
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Ormuz and Ind, whose kings were arrayed in barbaric 
pearls and gold. They landed on the forbidden shores 
of Japan with Francis Xavier, and soaked the hill of 
Nagasaki with their blood and with the blood of thou- 
sands of their followers. They crossed the impassable 
wall of China with Father Ricci, and set up telescopes 
in the Imperial Observatory of Peking. They landed in 
America with Columbus, and with their sacred hymns 
and music charmed the red Indian warriors on the banks 
of the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence. They landed 
at Botany Bay with La Perouse, and sowed the tiny 
mustard seed which has developed within a century into 
the glorious Church of Australia. They landed at 
Hokianga with Bishop Pompallier, the pioneer of the 
illustrious Society of Mary, and laid the foundations of 
a Church which within a couple of generations has de- 
veloped into an Ecclesiastical Province that bids fair to 
rival in time the most flourishing portions of Christen- 
dom. And in the Missionaries of the Society of Mary 
they are steadily gathering in the isles of the South 
Pacific, and rescuing from barbarism and cannibalism 
the inhabitants of those islands, with a zeal and heroism 
that forms one.of the most interesting and glorious 
chapters in the history of Christian Missions. 


CIVILIZATION. 


But not only have the ambassadors of Christ con- 
verted the nations of the pagan world, they have also 
been the chief agents in bringing about the civilization 
of which the modern world is so proud. They tamed 
the savage warriors of the north, and formed them into 
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the civilized nations of Europe. They knocked the fet- 
ters from the hands of the slave, they elevated woman, 
they guarded the sanctity of the marriage bond, they 
restrained the rapacity and cruelty of the warlike baron, 
they withstood the unjust laws of kings, and wrested 
from them the Magna Chartas of individual freedom. 
They protected the weak, they succored the unfortunate, 
they filled the cities with hospitals, orphanages, and 
charitable institutions, which were never thought of in 
pagan times. They rescued the masterpieces of the 
classic languages from utter destruction. They copied 
out and multiplied those masterpieces for the benefit of 
an ungrateful posterity. Cardinal Newman has said that 
those who now rail so eloquently at the monkish igno- 
rance of the Middle Ages owe it to labors of those very 
monks that they are now able to write their names. The 
Protestant historian, Guizot, does not hesitate to say 
that the monks have educated Europe; and we have it 
on the authority of the infidel Gibbon, that even one 
monastery of the Benedictine Order has done more for 
learning than the two Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. During the formation of the nations of modern 
Europe the ambassadors of Christ held the chief offices 
of State. They were the Lord Chancellors, and guarded 
the nations’ treasures. They were the custodians of the 
royal seal. They were the chief advisers of kings and 
emperors. They were the preceptors of the royal princes ; 
and history shows that they used their extraordinary 
powers for the benefit of the people. It is to them the 
world owes its great universities. There are at present 
about one hundred universities in Europe. Before the 
Reformation no less than sixty-eight of them existed in 
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a flourishing condition, and every one of those sixty- 
eight universities was either directly or indirectly 
founded and supported by the ambassadors of Christ. 


“Those famous schools survey through Europe wide 
From Albion’s plains where Cam and Isis glide, 
And name but one from Scythia to the West 
By priests unfounded or by priests unblessed.” 


But I should never have done were I to recount all 
that the world owes to the labors of the ambassadors 
of Christ. Take away from our civilization what they 
have done, and you would have nothing left but dark- 
ness, ruin and chaos. Listen to the eloquent words of 
Mr. Gladstone on the influence of the Church on 
civilization: “Since the first three centuries of per- 


secution the Roman Catholic Church has marched for 
fifteen hundred years at the head of human civilization, 
and has driven harnessed to its chariot, as the horses 
of a triumphal car, the chief intellectual and material 
forces of the world; its art, the art of the world; its 
genius, the genius of the world; its greatness and glory 
and majesty have been almost, though not absolutely, 
all that in these respects the world has had to boast of.” 


More FLourISHING THAN Ever. 


Nineteen centuries have passed since the Fishermen 
of Galilee commenced the mighty task of founding this 
universal empire. The powers of this world during those 
long ages have ever been opposed to her, as they are at 
the present day, and as they will be to the end of time. 
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“Wonder not if the world hate you [said her Divine 
Founder], for it hath hated Me before you.” She is 
the source of all the blessings, temporal as well as spiri- 
tual, that the civilized world enjoys, and yet she receives 
nothing but ingratitude in return. Every century, every 
generation, has new methods of attack, still she survives 
them all. She has seen empires, kingdoms and republics 
rise and flourish and decay. All other institutions grow 
old as a garment, and as a vesture they are changed, but 
she remains ever the self-same, and her years fail not. 
It is safe to say that never in her long history was she 
more flourishing than she is at the present day. The 
number of her children was never greater, her power 
of expansion never more manifest, the unity of their 
faith never more striking. She embraces peoples of 
every nation, of every color, of every language, but in 
matters of faith all are absolutely one. The hundreds of 
millions of her children are all subject to their priests, 
the priests to their bishops, and all—bishops, priests and 
people—subject to Christ’s Vicar on earth. Where is 
the king or emperor that has such wonderful power 
over his subjects? There on the banks of the Tiber is 
an old man seated on the Chair of Peter. Not one in 
every million of his subjects has ever seen him, yet all 
not only obey him, but love him with filial love. He 
speaks, and his words, repeated in every language, go 
forth to the ends of the earth. He issues a decree, and 
it is obeyed to the letter. He gives a decision, and the 
cause is ended—Roma locuta est causa finita est. He 
sends forth bishops, and they are received with open arms 
as the ambassadors of Christ. Though the powers of 
earth are arrayed against him, they cannot restrain his 
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influence. Oceans, mountain barriers, difference of 
climate, difference of language, difference of customs, 
are no impediment to his universal sway over the minds 
and hearts of his children. Is it any wonder that even 
the enemies of the Church acknowledge that there is not 
and never was on this earth such another institution! 
O glorious Kingdom of Christ, blessed are thy children 
that know thee and love thee as their mother! Blessed 
are they that are nourished in thy bosom! Blessed are 
they that are ready to stand by thee through evil report 
and good report, and, if necessary, to shed their blood, 
like the martyrs of old, rather than renounce a tittle of 
their Divine inheritance. 








The Scientific Outlook 








The Scientific Outlook 


Last year (writes Sir Bertram Windle, M.D., Sc.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S., K.S.G., President of University College, 
Cork, in the Catholic Times), I was privileged to criti- 
cise what seemed to me to be a somewhat belated and 
quite unconvincing address, which it was the lot of the 
visitors to the Dundee meeting of the British Association 
to hear from the presidential chair. This year, a very 
different kind of discourse—in part a direct reply to, and 
refutation of that of last year—breaks in upon the silence 
which reigns even in scientific regions during the summer 
season. 

The president for this year may be, and has been, 
criticised from various angles, but no one has yet ven- 
tured to accuse him of dulness in speech or in writing, 
and his address bristles with good things and tersely ex- 
pressed phrases. Parts of it are very far over the heads 
of ordinary readers or hearers, but there remain a number 
of other portions which contain truths, or, as he himself 
would put it, approximations to truth, well worthy of 
consideration, and to some of these at least I propose to 
devote such brief consideration as may be permitted to 
me in the limits of these columns. 

There still lingers in the minds of some an idea far 
more prevalent in the last quarter of the last century that 
science holds in her hand the key to all the riddles of life, 
an idea expressly negatived at all times by real leaders of 
science, though tacitly or more than tacitly encouraged by 
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its camp-followers. Of course the notion is wholly mis- 
taken. Science deals with facts; facts made sure by ob- 
servation; facts learned by careful and repeated experi- 
ment. It “is, undoubtedly, an affair of the intellect, it 
examines everything in the cold light of reason, and that 
is its strength.”(1) (p. 3.) 

Therefore, science must be wholly ignorant of likes 
and dislikes. Yet, as I have elsewhere pointed out, a 
scientific man is still to be found writing that such and 
such a thing is not as certain “as we might wish to 
believe.” To which may be opposed Mr. Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s dictum: ‘The kernel of the scientific outlook is the 
refusal to regard our own desires, tastes, and interests as 
affording a key to the understanding of the world.” 

“Science,” said Mr. Balfour the other day at the Na- 
tional Physical Laboratory, “depends on measurement, 
and things not measurable are therefore excluded, or 
tend to be excluded, from its attention. But life and 
beauty and happiness-are not measurable.” Science, 
then, does not deal with the sum total of things, but only 
with a limited number; it has its own area outside of 
which are whole fields of enquiry with which it has and 
can have no dealings. Yet obviously there is a border- 
land somewhat undefined; a borderland where fact and 
theory meet and even overlap, and, as in the case of most 
borderlands, it is here that conflicts between pure scien- 
tists, philosophers, and theologians must needs take place. 

“To use the acute and familiar expression of Gustav 
Kirchhoff, it is the object of science to describe natural 


(1) Quotations without other reference are from the official 
print of the presidential address by Sir Oliver Lodge. 
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phenomena, not to explain them. When we have ex- 
pressed by an equation “The Correct Relationship Be- 
tween Different Natural Phenomena, we have gone as 
far as we safely can, and if we go beyond, we are entering 
on purely speculative ground.” So writes Professor 
Schuster, and, if science and scientific men were to go 
no farther than this, it will at once be admitted that it 
would be difficult to imagine how controversies could 
arise as to their findings, save such as might originate 
from doubts as to the actual accuracy of the observations 
in question, a form of controversy unavoidable, and, in- 
deed, most necessary, if accuracy is to be maintained. 
But the law is too binding, for if scientific men are never 
to bring their facts into correlation by weaving them into 
theories, in other words, by trying to explain, it will be 
admitted that the field of science must be deprived of 
some of its fairest flowers. I will not labor this point, 
which I have dealt with at length in my book, Facts and 
Theories, published by the Catholic Truth Society. I will 
merely call attention to the masterly manner in which Sir 
Oliver Lodge once more proclaims the true function of 
science and denounces those who would illegitimately 
extend its province. For example :— 

“T hold that science is incompetent to make compre- 
hensive denials, even about the ether, and that it goes 
wrong when it makes the attempt. Science should not deal 
in negations: it is strong in affirmations, but nothing 
based on abstraction ought to presume to deny outside its 
own region.” (p. 26). And again :— 

“Denial is no more infallible than assertion. There are 
cheap and easy kinds of scepticism, just as there are cheap 
and easy kinds of dogmatism; in fact, scepticism can 
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become viciously dogmatic, and science has to be much 
on its guard against personal predilection in the negative 
as in the positive direction. An attitude of universal de- 
nial may be very superficial. ‘To doubt everything or to 
believe everything are two equally convenient solutions ; 
both dispense with the necessity of reflection’”’ (p. 27). 
Finally :-— 

“Science has no authority in denials. To deny effect- 
ively needs much more comprehensive knowledge than 
to assert. And abstraction is essentially not comprehen- 
sive: one cannot have it both ways. Science employs the 
method of abstraction and thereby makes its discoveries” 
(p. 27). 

All which wise and incontrovertible words may be 
commended to the attention of those illogicians who 
would have us believe that because science can teach us 
a number of quite indisputable facts, and a number of 
others not validly disputable to-day at any fate, it is, 
therefore, in a position to lay down the law as to what 
things do or do not exist in the entire universe known and 
unknown. 

Those who are acquainted, even though it may be but 
superficially, with the field of science will not require to 
be told that the distinguished man whose address I am 
at present considering is a first-rate authority on that 
illusive and most mysterious entity, the ether, that “por- 
tentous entity,’ as he himself calls it (p. 25). There 
must be at least some of the readers of these lines who are 
familiar with his little book on The Ether of Space, and 
those who are not and who desire to know more of the 
subject, may be commended to its pages, if they are un- 
familiar with them. What is this ether of space? 
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In the first place, it must be admitted that no one has 
seen it, nor has any man at any time directly appreciated 
it by any of his senses, ever’ when supplemented by the 
various remarkable aids which scientific instruments to- 
day afford to them. Even by experiment its existence is 
barely, if at all, detectable. 

“The ether . . . does not appeal to sense, and we 
know no means of getting hold of it. The one thing 
metrical we know about it is the velocity with which it 
can transmit transverse waves. That is clear and definite, 
and thereby, to my judgment, it proves itself a physical 
agent ; not, indeed, tangible or sensible, but yet concretely 
real” (p. 18). 

Further, it is a thing of incredibly opposed character- 
istics, an anomaly hardly to be understood, with some 
difficulty even to be credited with existence. Mathema- 
ticians talk to us about a possible Fourth Dimension, and 
amaze us by explaining what curious happenings might 
be associated with such if it existed. They are no whit 
more remarkable than those which we are called upon to 
believe in connection with the ether. For example :— 
It is far denser in consistence than any other kind of 
matter, “millions of times denser than lead or platinum” 
(p. 13). Yet on the other hand, ordinary matter moves 
through it, not merely with the greatest possible ease, but 
still more wonderful, yea, wonderful beyond all whooping, 
without any friction. 

“Matter it is not, but material it is; it belongs to the 
material universe and is to be investigated by ordinary 
methods, But to say this is by no means to deny that it may 
have mental and spiritual functions to subserve in some 


other order of existence, as matter has in this.” (p. 25.) 
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If we inquire about the function of this mysterious 
omnipresent “portentous entity,” we find it very clearly 
indicated in the words of the president :— 

“The ether of space is at least the great engine of con- 
tinuity. It may be much more, for without it there could 
hardly be a material universe at all. Certainly, however, 
it is essential to continuity ; it is ‘The One All-permeating 
Substance’ that binds the whole of the particles of matter 
together. It is the uniting and binding medium without 
which, if matter could exist at all, it could exist only as 
chaotic and isolated fragments; and it is the universal 
medium of communication between worlds and particles. 
And yet it is possible for people to deny its existence, 
because it is unrelated to any of our senses, except sight 
—and to that only in an indirect and not easily recognized 
fashion” (page 25) 

There used, in the giddy hey-day of materialism, to be 
persons who prided themselves on not believing anything 
which they could not fully understand. I once heard a 
then eminent exponent of science express himself in this 
way whilst pitying unfortunate ministers of religion for 
having to teach things which “they could not possibly 
believe.” Here in the ether of space is a ‘“‘portentous 
entity,’ an entity which seems to be of greater portent 
indeed than any other object within the material universe, 
an entity which no man professes fully to understand, 
which, as Sir Oliver says, is directly at least appreciable 
by none of the senses, in which nevertheless we are called 
to make an Act of Faith, an act which he thinks few, if 
any, will refuse. 

Let us turn for one moment, with all reverence, to re- 
gard the question of the existence of God, still denied 
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perhaps, certainly we may say doubted, by some at least 
of those who would cheerfully go to the scientific stake 
in defence of. the dogma of the ether. Is the evidence 
for the latter really so wholly convincing and that for the 
former so entirely invalid? We need not pursue the 
parallel further but merely suggest the thought which 
rises to the mind when we consider the cogent arguments 
set down in his address by Sir Oliver in connection with 
this most mysterious entity—the ether of space. 

In last year’s address we were told that: Present ad- 
vances in knowledge have suggested the probability that 
the dividing line between animate and inanimate matter 
is less sharp than it has hitherto been regarded. Further, 
that “the more we study the manifestations of life 
the less we are disposed to call in the aid of a special and 
unknown form of energy to explain these manifesta- 
tions.” And finally that: “Vitalism as a working hypoth- 
esis is not only at its foundations undermined, but 
most of the superstructure has toppled over.” 

These statements, which it may now be said roused 
no sort of enthusiasm and received but little support 
amongst scientific men, were, of course, based upon the 
assumption that all the phenomena of life can be ex- 
plained in terms of chemistry and physics. As I have 
elsewhere urged, if this be true, then biology as a science 
disappears from the field of knowledge, and what we have 
known by that name becomes a specialized fragment of 
physio-chemistry. Let that pass; it is perhaps hardly 
an argument against the president of last year. What 
we need to ask is whether all the phenomena of life really 
are explained or explicable in terms of physics and 
chemistry, and this inquiry, with all respect to the physiol- 
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ogists and their representative of last year, may more 
aptly be made to those who are in the first instance phys- 
icists and chemists than to those who only study those 
branches of science in a secondary and subsidiary manner. 
Let us pursue our inquiry on those lines. 

No one will deny Sir Oliver Lodge’s right to be heard 
in connection with and on behalf of physics. Let us see 
what he has to say. Observing that some of his critics 
have called him a vitalist, he replies that in a sense he is, 
but that he should never make an appeal to an undefined 
“vital force’(1) ‘“‘as against the laws of chemistry and 
physics,” which laws “must be supplemented, but need by 
no means be superseded.” (p. 28.) Here he takes up a 
position absolutely identical with that of all neo-Vitalists 
(so denominated). It is inconceivable to them that men 
should suppose that many, perhaps all, of the laws of the 
sciences in question do not apply to living things, but it is 
equally inconceivable that they should suppose that by 
these laws all the phenomena of life can be explained. 
Supplemented, not superseded—that puts the situation 
admirably, and to that statement every Vitalist or neo- 
Vitalist (to use an objectionable term now current) 
would fully and cheerfully subscribe. 

The same thesis is more fully brought out by a series 


(1) Sir Oliver objects to the term ‘vital force’ and says he 
has never thought of using it. It is an objectionable term— 
would that he could suggest a better! To turn it into Greek and 
call it ‘biotic energy,’ as one writer has done, does not seem to 
me to get us any further, nor does ‘bathmic force’ (another ef- 
fort), nor even Driesch’s Aristotelian ‘entelechy’ quite meet the 
case. However, the name matters little, it is the thing which 
counts. 
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of parallels of which only one, with its conclusion, need 
be quoted: 

“The behavior of a ship firing shot and shell is ex- 
plicable in terms of energy, but the discrimination which 
it exercises between friend and foe is not so explicable. 
There is plenty of physics and chemistry and mechanics 
about every vital action, but for a complete understanding 
of it something beyond physics and chemistry is needed.” 
(p. 29.) 

One further quotation may be permitted to me: 

“T will risk the assertion that life introduces something 
incalculable and purposeful amid the laws of physics; it 
thus distinctly supplants those laws, though it leaves them 
otherwise precisely as they were and obeys them all.” 
(p. 30.) 

So far then as physics is concerned, and in so far as 
Sir Oliver Lodge may be taken as its spokesman, the 
claim that the laws of physics can account for the 
phenomena of life completely breaks down and Sir E. 
Schaefer’s assertions with them. Let us turn to the 
chemists and hear what they have to say. Without going 
further than this year’s presidential address in the section 
of chemistry at the same meeting, we can find a very 
remarkable utterance very much to the point in connection 
with our present inquiry. Professor Wynne, F.R.S., the 
president of the section in question, in the course of his 
address alluded to the rapid progress which chemistry is 
making in the “unraveling of the structure of natural 
products.” And he proceeds: “In whatever direction we 
may look, there is the same evidence that we can take to 
pieces the most complicated structure which nature has 
devised, and by the aid of valency conceptions can fit the 
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pieces into a formula which is an epitome of the chemical 
activities of the molecule. Again, in many cases the re- 
sources of our laboratories enable us to build up the struc- 
ture thus displayed, and to establish the identity of 
nature’s product and our own.” But mark what follows: 
“Nevertheless the fact remains that all these syntheses 
leave untouched and unexplained the profound difference 
between the conditions we find necessary to achieve our 
purpose and those by which the plant or animal carries on 
its work in presence of water and at a temperature differ- 
ing only slightly from the normal.” And he quotes with 
approval the dictum of Professor Raphael Meldola, that 
“we are running the risk of blockading whole regions of 
undiscovered modes of chemical action by falling into the 
belief that known laboratory methods are the equivalents 
of unknown vital methods.” 


Professor Schaefer claims that chemical and physical 
methods will account for everything in life: Sir Oliver 
Lodge very definitely and flatly contradicts this state- 
ment. Professor Schaefer tells us that the barrier be- 
tween living and not-living matter is wearing very thin: 
Professor Wynne on his part urges on our attention the 
“profound difference” between laboratory and natural 


processes. 

Whilst we must draw our own conclusions from this 
remarkable divergence of authority, we may at least feel 
quite sure that in speaking as he did, the president of last 
year did not voice the unanimous opinion of science. In- 
deed, the remarkable utterances quoted in these columns 
coming, as they do, at the next possible opportunity, can 
hardly be otherwise interpreted than as a correction on 
the part of masters in their subject of the highly doubt- 
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ful—one may go farther and say much disputed—doc- 
trines laid before us last year. 

Finally, on this point I may refer to the president’s 
use of an argument which I have urged myself in my 
writings on the subject; in my opinion, if properly con- 
sidered, the most cogent argument of all. Why 
go to the laboratory to study the question whether 
there is nothing in life but chemistry and physics? 
Why not study ourselves the things which we know 
most about if that “most” be in reality but little? 
On this point I may be permitted a somewhat lengthy 
quotation which shall terminate what has to be said under 
this heading, though indeed every line which the president 
has written on this point is worthy of the most serious 
attention. 

“So also if any philosopher tells you that you do not 
exist, or that the external world does not exist, or that 
you are an automaton without free will, that all your 
actions are determined by outside causes, and ‘that you 
are not responsible—or that a body cannot move out of 
its place, or that Achilles cannot catch the tortoise—then, 
in all those cases, appeal must be made to twelve average 
men, unsophisticated by special studies. There is always 
a danger of error in interpreting experience, or in draw- 
ing inferences from it; but in a matter of bare fact, based 
on our own first-hand experience, we are able to give a 
verdict. We may be mistaken as to the nature of what 
we see. Stars may look to us like bright specks in a dome, 
but the fact that we see them admits of no doubt. So 
also consciousness and will are realities of which we are 
directly aware, just as directly as we are of motion and 
force, just as clearly as we apprehend the philosophising 
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‘utterances of an Agnostic. The process of seeing, the 
plain man does not understand; he does not recognize 
that it is a method of ethereal telegraphy ; he knows noth- 
ing of the ether and its ripples, nor of the retina and its 
rods and cones, nor of nerve and brain processes; but he 
sees and he hears and he touches, and he wills and he 
thinks and is conscious. This is not an appeal to the mob 
as against the philosopher; it is an appeal to the experi- 
ence of untold ages as against the studies of a generation. 

“How consciousness became associated with matter, 
how life exerts guidance over chemical and physical 
forces, how mechanical motions are translated into sen- 
sations—all these things are puzzling and demand a long 
study. But the fact that these things are so admits of no 
doubt, and the difficulty of explanation is no argument 
against them. The blind man restored to sight had no 
opinion as to how he was healed, nor could he vouch for 
the moral character of the Healer, but he plainly knew 
that whereas he was blind now he saw. About that fact 
he was the best possible judge. So it is also with ‘this 
main miracle that thou art thou, with power on thine own 
act and on the world’” (p. 32). 

It would leave the subject incomplete if no mention 
were to be made of the concluding portion of the address 
wherein the president sounds a note which we may feel 
perfectly certain will be most unwelcome—a§, indeed, he 
himself admits—to some of his scientific brethren. For, 
in the first place, he definitely asserts, as one speaking 
from the platform of a representative body of scientific 
men and as their head for the year, that his studies in con- 
nection with physical research have convinced him “that 
memory and affection are not limited to that association 
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with matter by which alone they can manifest themselves 
here and now, and that personality persists beyond bodily 
death.” (p. 38.) 

And in his peroration, which will fitly bring this short 
commentary to a conclusion, he points to the belief in God 
as the final explanation of what must otherwise be in- 
explicable. 

“Men and brethren, we are trustees of the truth of the 
physical universe as scientifically explored ; let us be faith- 
ful to our trust. Genuine religion has its roots deep down 
in the heart of humanity and in the reality of things. It 
is not surprising that by our methods we fail to grasp it; 
the actions of the Deity make no appeal to any special 
sense, only a universal appeal; and our methods are, as 
we know, incompetent to detect complete uniformity. 
There is a principle of relativity here, and unless we en- 
counter flaw or jar or change, nothing in us responds; we 


are deaf and blind, therefore, to the immanent grandeur 
around us, unless we have insight enough to appreciate 
the Whole, and to recognize in the woven fabric of ex- 
istence, flowing steadily from the loom in an infinite 
progress towards perfection, the ever-growing garment 
of a transcendent God.” 





